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PKEFACE. 

A  NEWSPAPER  correspondent  of  the  present  time  has 
this  in  common  with  Pious  ^Eneas — that  long-winded 
bugbear  of  the  British  schoolboy  whom  "  Juno's  unre- 
lenting hate"  compelled  to  flee  from  Trojan  shores — 
that  he  (the  correspondent)  gets  a  good  deal  knocked 
about  by  sea  and  land.  To  wander,  the  pleasure  of 
persons  more  fortunate  than  himself,  is  his  business. 
In  his  life-problem,  home  is  a  "  negligeable  quantity." 
He  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
condemned  to  "  go  ahead,"  year  in,  year  out,  in 
quest  of  novelty  wherewith  to  regale  the  readers  of 
his  journal.  When  he  is  at  his  weariest,  and  would 
fain  rest  awhile  in  some  quiet  nook  "far  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,"  Destiny,  incorporate  in  an 
enterprising  editor,  administers  to  him  a  telegraphic 
reminder  of  his  doom,  bidding  him  jog  on,  and 
gather  more  food  for  Moloch.  His  lines  are  some- 
times cast  in  pleasant  places ;  quite  as  frequently 
in  disagreeable  ones.  Upon  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former  he  is  required  to  bring  his  powers  of 
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observation  to  bear  with  equal  strenuousness,  exer- 
cising whatever  descriptive  faculty  he  may  possess 
in  conveying  his  impressions  to  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people  who  have  never  set  eyes  upon  the  subjects 
of  his  word-paintings. 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  which  I  passed  some 
thirteen  years  of  my  life.  "Per  mare,  per  terras"- 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another,  and  across  the 
sea  to  "  Afric's  burning  sands,"  sometimes  soldiering, 
sometimes  eagerly  searching  for  political  mare's-nests, 
sometimes  charged  with  a  mere  roving  commission 
of  inspection  and  inquiry,  I  wandered,  taking  stock 
of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  jotting  down  the  more 
striking  incidents  of  my  journeys. 

It  is  a  selection  from  the  innumerable  pen-and-ink 
sketches  taken  during  these  multifarious  peregrinations 
that  I  now  offer  to  my  readers,  emboldened  to  a  fresh 
venture  in  the  way  of  "personal  reminiscences"  by 
the  generous  favour  with  which  a  kindly  and  tolerant 
public  has  received  my  former  attempts  to  cater  for 
its  amusement.  My  gratitude  for  past  kindness  is,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  also  of  the  quality  aptly  defined  as 
"  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come." 

W.  BEATTY-KINGSTON. 

March,  1888. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

NETHERLAND     JOTTINGS — FROM    ANTWERP     TO     ROTTERDAM THE    HAGUE 

SCHEVEN1NGEN AN     AMSTERDAM      KERMESSE — HAARLEM DUTCH 

PICTURES   AND    EARLY    TORTURES. 

IF  I  had  an  enemy,  upon  whom  I  might  be  permitted 
to  practise  vengeance  at  once  the  most  lingering  and 
deadly  that  the  ingenuity  of  a  fiend  could  devise,  I 
think  I  would  condemn  him  to  lifelong  travelling  about 
Holland  in  the  steamers  provided  to  that  end  by  com- 
panies of  which  I  will  not  essay  to  spell  the  names.  Of 
all  the  depressing  modes  of  transit  with  which  I  am. 
acquainted,  that  one  is  the  worst,  both  as  regards  the 
spirits  and  the  senses,  a  good  working  majority  of  which 
latter  are  grievously  offended  from  the  moment  you  set 
foot  on  the  deck  of  the  scurvy  little  tub  appointed  for 
your  transport  until  you  cross  the  plank  intervening 
between  its  dirty  side  and  one  of  the  amphibious  cities 
you  have  determined  to  visit.  The  Dutch  are  renowned 
all  over  the  world  for  their  somewhat  meticulous  cleanli- 
ness ;  they  are  the  people  who  tie  up  cows7  tails,  flood 
their  houses  for  a  fly-speck,  and  make  strangers  take  off 
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their  shoes  before  entering  their  show-village.  Dutch 
merchant  ships  are,  as  a  rule,  exquisitely  smart  and 
tidy  ;  and  so  are  Dutch  houses.  On  sea  and  land,  the 
Dutchman  is  an  enthusiastic  and  persistent  purifier  of 
his  abode  ;  it  is  only  when  he  gets  on  a  river  or  a  canal, 
apparently,  that  he  wallows  in  dirt  and  unsavouriness. 
His  river  steamers  are  paramountly  filthy  ;  their  decks, 
unacquainted  with  scraper,  swab,  or  holystone,  exhibit 
an  artificial  surface  of  grease  and  coal-dust  ;  from  their 
secret  recesses  below  horrible  stenches  steal  upwards 
through  the  hatchways  in  sickening  variety ;  whilst 
ship-boys,  as  broad  in  the  beam  as  they  are  unwashed 
of  face,  rush  about  the  upper  deck,  between  the  cook's 
galley  and  the  first- cabin  stairs,  laden  with  reeking 
blocks  of  meat,  and  distributing  gouts  of  gravy  right 
and  left  as  they  elbow  their  way  through  the  passengers. 
I  have  been  given  to  understand  by  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  a  screw  collier  is  not  generally 
a  cleanly  sort  of  craft  ;  there  are  neater-looking  vessels 
than  a  Greek  steam-tug  or  a  Wallachian  man-of-war ; 
and  the  deck  of  a  Thames  "  peniboat "  is  sometimes 
hardly  the  platter  you  would  like  to  "  eat  your  dinner 
off"  ;  but,  of  all  the  grimy,  malodorous,  uncomfortable 
water  vehicles  I  have  ever  come  across  or  down  anything 
in,  commend  me  to  a  Dutch  river  steamer. 

The  scenery,  too,  that  it  bears  you  through — scenery, 
quotha  ! — is  so  worse  than  melancholy — so  utterly  null 
—that  the  most  joyous  temperament  must  succumb  to 
its  baneful  influence  upon  the  spirits.  I  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  Don  Quixote's  onslaught  on  the  windmills — 
what  man  with  a  touch  of  artistic  feeling  in  his  nature 
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would  not,  after  traversing  Holland,  laugh  a  grim  laugh 
of  savage  enjoyment  if  he  heard  that  they  had  all  been 
razed  to  the  ground — to  the  water,  I  should  say  ;  for  it 
is  but  little  ground  they  have  to  stand  on  in  the  Low 
Countries,  save  where,  as  in  Eotterdam,  they  wave  their 
wings,  like  pre- Adamite  dragon-flies,  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowded  thoroughfare.  It  may  be  said  that,  were  they 
destroyed,  Dutch  landscape  (or  rather  waterscape)  would 
be  robbed  of  its  one  salient  feature ;  but  a  damp,  dead 
level,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  monotonous,  and  the  reverse 
of  exhilarating  when  gazed  upon  for  many  hours,  has,  at 
least,  nothing  obtrusive  about  it ;  whereas  these  wind- 
mills (of  which  there  are  so  many  that  they  ought  to 
be  called  windmillions),  with  their  offensively  pursy 
bodies,  and  gawky,  straggling  limbs,  force  themselves 
upon  your  notice  whether  you  will  or  not.  Why  are 
they  so  numerous,  and  what,  in  the  name  of  the  grist 
tax,  do  they  find  to  grind  ?  Judging  by  appearances, 
every  living  subject  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  must  possess  his  or  her  own  proper  windmill. 
The  average  Dutchman's  life  is  evidently  passed 
between  wind  and  water ;  when  he  is  not  in  his  wind- 
mill, he  is  in  his  boat,  and  vice  versa.  Were  the  Low 
Countries  to  adopt  "  canting  arms,"  their  crest  assuredly 
would  be  a  windmill  rampant  in  a  boat  flottant,  all 
proper,  except  the  boat,  which  should  be  dirty  ;  and  their 
motto,  "  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  we  grind 
on  for  ever."  And,  dear  me,  what  a  lot  of  water  there  is 
in  Holland  !  the  whole  realm  is  a  huge  aquarelle !  Water 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  wash  the  face  of  the  country, 
or  even  to  float  the  whole  Netherlands  off,  body  and 
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boots,  into  the  ocean.  The  Pays-Bas  must  be  the  region 
of  rheumatism  ;  and  their  capital,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
Cockneyism,  might  appropriately  be  called  The  Ache. 
I  hear  there  is  an  excellent  modern  school  of  Dutch 
painters— of  course  artists  in  water-colours  !  In  most 
Dutch  private  residences  you  can  jump  out  of  your 
front  parlour  window  into  a  canal,  and  your  back  garden 
is  a  wet  dock.  You  can  swim  about  your  pastures,  and 
plough  your  fields  with  a  small  steamer.  I  suppose 
a  Dutch  gentleman,  when  he  gives  a  dinner-party,  is 
obliged  to  take  a  header  into  his  wine-cellar  to  get  at  his 
peculiar  bin  ;  at  the  very  least  he  must  keep  a  diving  dress 
for  his  butler.  The  Hague,  for  instance,  is  a  charming 
little  place,  with  a  thousand  genial  homely  attractions  of 
its  own ;  but  it  ought  to  be  called  a  city-and- water. 
As  you  walk  along  any  of  the  alleys  of  noble  trees  in  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  Hague,  you  are  startled  by 
something  gliding  along  close  by  you  in  a  ghostly,  noise- 
less manner.  Have  I,  you  ask  yourself  tremulously,  at 
last  entered  the  land  of  spirits  ?  (I  don't  mean  Schie- 
dam, which  is  material  and  vigorous  enough  to  knock 
you  down.)  Not  at  all  ;  that  dark  and  silent  apparition 
is  a  boat  with  a  man  in  it,  floating  about  a  canal  which 
you  had  no  idea  was  hard  by  your  elbow.  If  every 
Dutchman  does  not  know  how  to  paddle  his  own  canoe, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  the  medium  wherein  to  perform 
that  healthful  exercise. 

The  route  from  Antwerp  to  the  Hague,  bar  Eotter- 
dam,  is  curiously  uninteresting.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
the  last,  thing  that  strikes  you  on  crossing  the  frontier 
is  the  contrast  between  the  familiar  architecture  of 
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Belgium  arid  that  of  Holland.  In  Antwerp,  for  instance, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  Belgian  cities,  all, 
save  the  very  modern  houses,  are  white,  tall,  and  narrow- 
fronted,  with  their  two  upper  storeys  tapering  off  to  an 
apex  some  ten  bricks  broad.  The  outline  of  this  cone- 
shaped  top  is  jagged,  and  the  garret  which  crowns  it 
must  be  about  two  feet  high  by  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  ancient  palace  of  Charles  V.,  which  many  of 
my  readers  will  remember,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this, 
the  prevailing  form  of  house-building  in  old  Belgium. 
Now,  in  Holland,  the  houses  are  squat,  stumpy,  and 
red — doubtless  more  convenient  and  roomy,  but  in- 
credibly vulgar  arid  commonplace  of  aspect.  Pointed 
roofs  are  rarities ;  flat,  or  slightly  sloped  ones,  made  of 
ardent  tiles,  the  rule.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  dignity 
about  a  Dutch  house.  It  is  cosy,  well-to-do,  and  snug- 
looking,  if  you  like,  but  ugly  to  a  fault.  Exception 
must,  of  course,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  splendid 
villas  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  residence-town,  by 
wealthy  patricians  and  commercial  princes — handsomer 
abodes  are  not  to  be  seen  in  Europe. 

At  Moordijk  you  quit  the  crawling  train  for  the 
lethargic  and  filthy  steamer ;  and  the  only  relief  to  the 
direful  succession  of  windmills,  reeds,  mud,  trekschuyts, 
and  koffs  afforded  you  during  the  next  three  hours  is 
Dortrecht,  a  quiet  little  town,  with  a  massive,  venerable 
cathedral  of  majestic  appearance.  I  would  not  have 
any  one  think,  however,  that  Dortrecht  is  short  of  wind- 
mills ;  oh  dear,  no,  quite  the  contrary.  The  number  of 
small  craft  cruising  about  the  Maas  and  its  canals, 
feeders,  &c.,  is  something  astonishing.  Nor  is  it  any- 
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thing  unusual  to  come  up  with  a  full-rigged  ship  of  600 
or  700  tons  burthen  right  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
where,  in  any  other  land,  you  would  probably  find  a 
haystack  or  a  cow-house.  The  skippers'  wives  hang  up 
their  petticoats  in  the  rigging,  make  clothes-horses  of 
the  yards,  and  dry  their  stockings  on  the  poop  deck. 
In  a  good  many  instances  I  noticed  that  they  navigate 
the  good  ship  as  well,  whilst  Mynheer  Skuyp  smokes  his 
pipe  and  drinks  his  grog  aft  like  a  man.  Every  now  and 
then  some  native  steps  out  of  his  sitting-room  into  his 
boat,  which  is  moored  in  the  dock  by  his  cellar  door,  or, 
haply,  in  his  flower  garden,  casts  off  the  rope,  and 
pushes  off  to  the  steamer,  which  slackens  to  half  speed 
and  takes  him  in.  Tiny  propellers,  just  big  enough  to 
hold  a  man  and  a  dog,  shoot  swiftly  up  and  down  the 
stream,  and  poke  in  and  out  of  narrow  channels  that  an 
athletic  lad  could  clear  at  a  jump.  These  are  pleasure 
yachts,  easy  of  management  ;  for  you  can  get  up  steam 
with  a  ha'p'orth  of  sticks  or  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  a 
pound  or  two  of  coal,  and  a  kettle  of  w7ater ;  whilst  you 
can  steer  with  one  hand  and  work  the  engine  with  the 
other,  with  your  legs  in  the  cabin  and  your  head  down 
the  chimney,  if  you  affect  that  method  of  carrying  on. 

The  slop  of  which  Holland  is  chiefly  composed  is  so 
perfectly  level  of  surface  that  you  can  see  the  cathedral 
of  Rotterdam  for  nearly  an  hour  before  you  reach  that 
city,  though  you  steam  all  the  while  at  fall  speed. 
Vessels  of  all  sizes,  from  huge  barques  down  to  tiny 
fishing-boats,  crowd  the  river  more  thickly  as  you 
advance,  till,  fronting  and  lining  the  Rotterdam  quays, 
a  forest  of  masts  obscures  your  view  of  the  grand  old 
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town.  A  short  way  above  the  landing-stage  lies  a 
smart  Dutch  man-of-war,  offering  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  all  the  craft  anchored  near  her,  which  are 
grimy  beyond  conception.  The  view  of  Eotterdam  from 
the  river  is  an  imposing  one  enough,  and  the  masses  of 
red  brick,  faced  by  avenues  of  green  trees,  and  over- 
topped by  the  gray,  square  tower  of  the  Dom,  form 
a  picture  that  would  be  agreeable  anywhere,  but  is 
positively  ravishing  after  so  many  miles  of  slush,  reeds, 
mud,  and  windmills. 

The  drive  through  Rotterdam,  from  the  landing-stage 
to  the  railway  station,  is  long,  and  thus  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  inspection  of  the  city  and  appreciation 
of  its  special  characteristics.  On  leaving  the  quay,  the 
first  thing  you  come  to  is  a  drawbridge  spanning  a 
canal ;  the  next,  a  windmill  of  huge  size  and  forbidding 
expression,  occupying  a  little  stone  hill,  surrounded  with 
red  houses,  and  whirling  its  arms  about  amongst  the 
chimney-pots  in  a  threatening  and  truculent  manner  ; 
then  you  enter  a  double  row  of  portly,  well-to-do  green 
trees,  flanking  another  canal ;  and,  pursuing  this  avenue, 
you  cross  more  drawbridges,  are  menaced  by  more  wind- 
mills, and  peer  down  long  vistas  of  more  canals,  lined 
with  more  fat  trees ;  and  so  on  till  you  have  completely 
traversed  the  town  and  made  the  haven  of  the  Bahnhof. 
The  impression  left  upon  me  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
great  many  Dutch  interiors  from  the  giddy  height  of 
the  omnibus  box  was  that,  whilst  the  men  of  the  family 
were  disporting  themselves  abroad,  probably  on  the 
canals  or  in  the  windmills,  the  ladies  remained  at  home 
to  enjoy  the  intoxicating  recreation  of  watching  their 
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neighbours  by  means  of  mirrors,  cunningly  arranged  to 
reveal,  not  only  the  incidents  of  the  thoroughfare,  but 
the  innermost  secrets  of  the  front  rooms  belonging  to 
the  contiguous  houses.  If  a  Dutch  family  wants  to 
have  any  concealments  from  its  next-door  neighbours, 
it  must  pull  down  its  drawing-room  blinds,  and  transact 
its  furtive  business  in  semi-darkness.  I  suppose  the 
same  inquisitive  machinery  is  set  up  at  the  backs  of  the 
houses  as  well  as  in  front ;  and  how  pleasant  it  must  be, 
to  be  sure,  if  you  are  eating  your  dinner,  urging  your 
love-suit,  or  cutting  off  your  favourite  child  with  a 
guilder,  to  feel  that  there  is  an  eye  upon  you — the  eye 
of  Mevrouw  van  Skaridaalmakken — taking  minute  stock 
of  your  deeds,  to  every  mouthful,  squeeze,  or  scowl,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  a  consolation  to  you,  perhaps, 
that  you  yourself  missed  no  detail  of  that  lively  little 
family  difference  in  which  Mynheer  van  Skandaalmakken 
beat  Mevrouw  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  poker  until  she 
bit  the  carpet — there  is  no  dust  to  bite  in  a  Dutch 
sitting-room — and  that  not  one  of  the  fond  caresses  inter- 
changed between  Mynheer's  plump  daughter,  Eooschen, 
and  that  wild  young  dityvil,  Yloop,  when  the  old  people 
were  asleep  after  dinner,  escaped  your  searching  glance. 
Still,  life,  even  in  a  front  parlour  enriched  with  wax- 
flowers  and  old  china,  cannot  but  lose  its  savour,  one 
would  think,  if  passed  under  a  strict  and  never-ceasing 
espionage.  The  fair  Batavian  dames  and  damsels  vary 
this  fascinating  amusement  by  washing,  and  subsequently 
drying  at  upper  windows,  their  petticoats,  of  which  they 
appear  to  possess  a  larger  number  than  the  wildest 
imagination  could  have  conceived.  The  second  floors 
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and  attics  of  all  the  streets  I  traversed  in  driving 
through  Rotterdam  were,  one  and  all,  decorated  with 
petticoats,  waving  in  the  breeze. 

Between  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague,  the  only  place 
of  any  importance  skirted  by  the  train  is  Delft,  a 
pretty  little  town,  supernaturally  clean,  and  abounding 
in  pleasant  gardens,  funny,  obese  summer-houses  over- 
looking canals,  trees,  flowers,  and  stagnant  water. 

I  must  confess  that  my  entry  into  the  capital  of  the 
Netherlands  was  scarcely  so  triumphant  an  affair  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain 
dignity — nor  did  it,  probably,  escape  record  in  the 
columns  of  the  local  press,  judging  by  the  impressive 
importance  and  burning  interest  of  the  "Faits  divers" 
chronicled  in  Continental  journals.  A  man  having  been 
found,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  locomotive  enterprise 
that  had  conveyed  me  to  the  Hague,  who  spoke  German 
fluently,  and,  consequently,  understood  a  word  or  two  of 
that  tongue,  I  succeeded  in  impressing  him  with  the  idea 
that,  delightful  as  might  be  the  situation  of  the  station, 
I  had  no  intention  of  taking  up  my  residence  outside 
that  stately  pile,  in  order  to  surfeit  my  eyes  with  the 
contemplation  of  its  varied  beauties,  and  that,  therefore, 
I  should  be  pecuniarily  grateful  to  him  if  he  would  fetch 
me  a  cab.  When  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  this 
intricate  proposition,  he  left  me,  thoughtfully;  and 
presently — that  is  to  say,  in  about  twenty  minutes- 
returned  in  a  state  of  great  exultation,  having  disinterred 
from  some  neighbouring  equine  sepulchre  the  frame  and 
outline  of  what  had  been,  at  some  inconceivably  remote 
period,  a  horse,  drawing  after  it  a  spectral  chaise,  at  the 
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rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour.  As  I  stepped 
into  this  relic  of  a  past  age  I  noticed  that  a  meaning 
grin  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  bystanders  ;  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  When  the  ghost  of  a  horse 
had  crept  painfully  some  two  hundred  yards,  he  stopped 
short  at  a  street  corner,  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch. 
The  driver  told  me  that  the  cause  of  his  restiveness  was 
that  his  stable  was  in  that  street.  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
and  ever  shall  be,  that  it  was  his  tomb  he  smelt,  and 
that  he  did  not  like  to  pass  that  place  of  rest  from 
which  he  had  been  so  cruelly  evoked.  Nothing  re- 
mained for  it  but  to  lead  him  by  force  from  the  spot ; 
two  friends  of  the  driver  volunteered  their  services,  and 
in  this  wise,  at  a  foot  pace,  with  a  walking  attendant 
at  each  ear  of  my  weird  steed,  I  penetrated  into  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  Hague,  where  is  situate 
Paulez's  excellent  hotel,  about  a  mile  from  the  railway. 
On  entering  the  city,  one  is  reminded  all  at  once  of 
Old  Kensington,  Hampton  Court,  part  of  Brornpton,  and 
the  Pretender.  At  a  glance  you  can  see  that  you  are 
visiting  the  seat  of  an  old-fashioned  Court  and  of  a 
Conservative  aristocracy  ;  there  are  no  new-fangled  signs 
and  tokens  of  parvenu  splendour  or  upstart  display  ;  all 
is  sober,  traditional,  subdued,  and  decorous.  The  Eoyal 
palaces,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  as  snugly  unas- 
suming as  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  high 
bureaucracy — the  embassies  are  solemn  and  secret- 
looking.  Only  in  the  suburbs  do  you  find  villas  of 
the  modern  school  ;  and  they,  though  splendidly  built, 
of  large  size,  and  costly  material,  are  utterly  unpretend- 
ing of  exterior.  The  streets,  pierced  and  intersected  by 
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canals,  are  liberally  planted  with  trees — chestnuts,  limes, 
and  elms — and  are,  in  themselves,  agreeable,  peaceful 
promenades. 

There  is  an  opera  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal  Francais 
three  times  a  week,  and  on  a  certain  night,  being  one 
of  the  three,  I  heard  '  Lucia '  given  there  as  I  had 
certainly  never  heard  it  before.  The  orchestra  would 
have  been  too  much  to  bear  but  for  the  delight  afforded 
by  watching  the  old  gentleman  who  played  the  cymbals. 
He  was  the  very  pink  of  respectability,  wore  white  kid 
gloves,  was  wrapped  up  in  the  music,  and  rapturously 
conscious  of  the  thrilling  effect  produced  by  his  instru- 
ment. The  chorus  might  have  sate  for  a  gallery  of 
eminent  criminals — all  the  gallowglasses  and  dhunie- 
wassels  had  different  plaids  on,  velvet  caps,  and  leather 
gauntlets,  making  up  as  eccentric  a  clan  as  ever  deserved 
to  be  exterminated.  The  prima  donna  and  the  baritone 
(Asthon)  were  all  very  well — indeed,  above  the  average 
— but  the  first  tenor,  tenor e  leggier o  (Arturo),  chorus, 
and  band  were  beings  so  wonderful  that  I  doubt  whether 
their  like  was  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Edgardo,  most 
romantic  and  passionate  of  roles,  was  intrusted  to  an 
inordinately  stout  man  of  fifty  or  so,  with  a  strong 
Alsatian  accent,  the  voice  of  an  adult  lion,  and  the 
gestures  of  a  furious  lunatic.  Arturo  had  evidently 
been  a  healthy  butcher's  boy,  accustomed  to  bail  servant- 
maids  from  the  area  railing.  When  he  bid  for  a  high 
note,  such  as  he  had  practised  in  his  trade,  he  raised  his 
chin  to  an  angle  of  forty-five,  threw  back  his  shoulders, 
and  yelled ;  you  could  have  sworn  he  was  crying 
"  Meat ! " 
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Skevenyng,  Schevening,  or  ScheveDingue — whichever 
you  please  (for  it  is  spelt  all  three  ways) — is  the  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  a  kingdom  whose  inhabitants 
ought  to  be  pretty  good  judges  of  water,  considering  the 
intimate  acquaintance  that  every  native  of  Holland  is 
compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  contract 
with  that  necessary  but  insipid  liquid.  The  place,  when 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance,  possessed  a  very  respectable 
sea,  one  or  two  large  hotels,  a  Spanish  Vice- Consulate  (I 
wonder  how  many  Iberian  ships  touch  during  a  century 
at  Schevening),  a  long  red  brick  promenade,  and  no  end 
of  sand — as  gray  as  gray  could  be.  Indeed,  Schevening, 
as  seen  from  the  sea,  must  at  that  time  have  been  rather 
a  tame  and  melancholy  spectacle  ;  for  its  Kursaal  and 
hotels  were  exactly  the  same  colour  as  its  beach,  or  as 
"  the  Squire's  Neck-or-Nothing,"  in  the  old  Northumbrian 
ditty,  "  and  that  was  a  gray."  Besides  these  attractions, 
Schevening  could  boast  of  quite  thirty  bathing  machines, 
a  reading-room,  four  or  five  hundred  wooden  chairs,  and 
a  couple  of  dozen  straw  "  things  "  for  invalids  to  sit  in 
on  the  sands,  inventions  which  seemed  to  be  crosses 
between  an  arbour,  a  beehive,  and  a  cradle  set  up  on 
end.  It,  moreover,  owned  a  few  lodging-houses,  in  the 
gorgeous  sitting-rooms  of  which  the  valetudinarian  could 
cheer  his  spirits  by  the  contemplation  of  imitation  flowers 
under  glass  shades,  stuffed  birds  similarly  protected,  and 
china  covered  with  designs  that  were  calculated  to  shake 
one's  confidence  in  the  laws  of  perspective.  That  china, 
by  the  bye,  being  closely  secured  in  slender  black  cabinets 
with  glass  fronts,  could  be  gazed  upon  from  one  side  only ; 
a  fortunate  arrangement,  for  frequent  inspection  of  all 
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that  with  which  the  limner's  art  hath  enriched  its  surface 
would  assuredly  sap,  and  probably  in  the  end  overthrow, 
the  strongest  human  understanding.  With  such  objects 
of  "  bigotry  and  virtue  "  are  Dutch  interiors  generally 
adorned ;  the  stuffed  bird,  the  waxen  flower,  are  dear  to 
the  Dutchman's  heart,  and,  in  the  details  of  Chinese 
private  life  afforded  him  by  his  illustrated  porcelain,  he 
recognizes  many  sympathies  common  to  both  races. 
Not  a  cup  or  a  plate  but  reveals  to  him  the  things  he 
loves  best  in  the  world — a  canal,  a  bridge,  and  a  wind- 
mill ;  not  a  sugar-basin  or  a  teapot  but  proves  to  him 
that  the  Chinaman,  as  well  as  the  Hollander,  delights  in 
a  little  round  Lusthaus,  overlooking  or  overhanging  a 
piece  of  stagnant  water. 

But  to  return  to  Schevening.  My  readers  will  per- 
haps scarcely  believe,  after  perusing  my  enumeration  of 
its  advantages  and  resources,  that  Schevening  was— 
well,  suppose  we  say,  a  trifle  dull  !  And  yet  such  was 
the  case,  I  give  them  my  word.  Indeed,  were  not  extreme 
opinions  out  of  fashion,  I  think  I  should  feel  tempted  to 
aver  that  Schevening  is  the  very  dullest  place  out,  except, 
perhaps,  Sandwich  on  a  hot  day,  John  o'  Groats  in  a 
Scotch  mist,  and  the  town  of  Lille  at  any  and  every 
time. 

In  one  respect  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  seaside 
settlement  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  that  is, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  approach  from  the  Hague.  The 
Schevening  road  is  the  Corso  of  the  Dutch  capital,  and 
is  filled  every  fine  afternoon  by  handsome  equipages 
and  valuable  horses.  Are  not  the  denizens  of  a  royal 
residence  lucky  in  having  a  watering-place  within  half 
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an  hour's  easy  drive  from  their  doors,  through  a  mag- 
nificent wood  of  venerable   trees,    commencing    at    the 
Queen  Dowager's  palace,  and  terminating  within  a  few 
hundred   yards    of  the   sea-beach  ?     There    is    a   horse 
railway  starting  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  running 
you  up  to  the  door  of  the  gray  Kursaal  for  fivepence  in 
thirty  minutes.    When  you  are  arrived — having  traversed 
the   main   street   of   Schevening    to    the    blowing   of  a 
trumpet,  and  noticed  that  every  fish  woman  and   child 
knits  incessantly  as  she  walks,  talks,  scolds,  or  flirts,  and 
that  the  male  sea  monsters  are  partial  to  red  breeches 
and  a  nightcap  as  a  walking  costume — you  pass  intre- 
pidly, between  two  brazen  dogs  of  devouring  mien,  up  a 
gravel  walk,  hasten  through  a  dark  and  oniony  corridor 
that  pierces  the  Hotel  des  Bains,  and — there  you  are  ! 
Before  you  are  the  gray  sea,  the  gray  Kursaal,  the  gray 
sands,   the  gray  bathing  machines,   and  the   gray  sky. 
The  only  dark  spots  visible   on  this  gray  prospect  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  were  a  few  fat  urchins  dabbling 
trouserless  in   the  water,   with   their   shirts   tucked  up 
under  their  arms,  and  half  a  battery  of  Dutch  artillery 
firing  away  industriously  at  nothing  in  the  offing.     An 
old  Dutchman,  looking  like  a  retired  pirate  who  had  not 
made  a  good  thing  of  his  profession,  and  two  shapeless 
young  women  in  jack-boots,  wTere  selling  grapes,  unripe 
peaches,  and  shells  to  the  public,  which  consisted  of  an 
English  lady  in  a  waterproof,  the  oldest  inhabitant   of 
Schevening  (a  gentleman  so  aged  that  he  could  hardly 
pay  for  his  fruit),  and  two  other  young  women  of  doubt- 
ful age  and  undecided  nationality.     Save  these  and  the 
waiters,  who  wore  brass  buttons  and  light  trousers,  there 
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was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  for  miles.  I  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  brick  promenade — more  than  a  mile — and 
met  a  Dutch  artilleryman,  a  young  lady  with  a  fluffy 
dog  the  colour  of  the  sand,  and  an  undisguisable 
Englishman,  who  scowled  at  me  as  an  Englishman 
should  scowl  at  a  stranger.  I  trust  that,  under  Provi- 
dence, I  returned  his  glare  with  equal  ferocity,  though 
my  heart  yearned  towards  him  in  that  desolate  place. 

What  to  do  during  the  afternoon  I  had  resolved  to 
spend  by  the  Dutch  billows  ?  There  would  be  weak- 
ness of  purpose  in  returning  to  the  horse  railway  without 
delay,  and  going  straight  back  to  the  Hague.  How 
stupid,  to  be  sure  !  Why,  there  is  the  sea,  the  sea, 
the  open  sea  !  Let  us  bathe.  What  with  undressing, 
gambolling  in  the  foaming  wave,  and  dressing  again,  it 
shall  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not  get  through  an  hour, 
and  then,  perhaps,  something  else  will  turn  up — qid 
vivra  verra. 

It  was  not  quite  such  an  easy  matter  as  one  would 
have  thought  it  to  bathe  after  mid-day  at  Sche veiling. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  but  four  horses  told  off  to 
drag  the  machines  into  the  water,  and  they  were  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  beach ;  so  that  you  had  to  send  off 
a  heavy-sterned  man  in  search  of  one,  and,  before  you 
succeeded  in  making  that  man  understand  what  you 
wanted  him  to  do,  much  pantomime,  and  many  frantic 
efforts  to  speak  Dutch  by  inspiration,  had  to  be  per- 
formed. At  last  he  seized  your  meaning,  and  lurched 
off  easily  on  his  quest.  By  and  by  a  quadruped  was 
found,  and  harnessed  to  the  machine  in  which  you  were 
already  cowering,  half  undressed.  A  few  howls,  and  a 
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heavy  jolt  or  two,  which  sent  you  staggering  from  one  end 
of  the  cabin  to  the  other,  clinging  passionately  to  one  of 
your  boots— as  if  that  could  save  you ! — and  you  were  well 
out  at  sea,  some  thirty  yards  or  so  from  land.     With 
a  grunt,  your  Automedon    unlimbered,   and    sidled   off 
splashily,  leaving  you    tete-a-tete   with    Neptune.     The 
next  half-hour  was  delightful ;  for  the  sea  was  deliriously 
warm,  and  just  rough  enough  to  flatter  your  vanity  as 
you  strove  against   and  overcame  it.     By  and   by  you 
began  to  think  that  you  had  had  enough,  especially  as  the 
tide  had   risen  a   good  bit  ;  so   you  scrambled  up   the 
steps,  now  wholly  submerged,  of  your  cabin,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dress,  taking  your  time  luxuriously  about  it, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  Sche veiling  by  the  exhilaration 
of  your  dip.     When  you  had  nothing  more  to  put  on 
but  your  coat,  you  hoisted  the  signal  that  denoted  your 
wish  to  be  hauled  up  to  dry  land,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  for  the  approaching  charioteer.     Nothing  came. 
Far   off,  on  the  gray  beach,  you  saw  the  retired  pirate 
and  his  hybrid  minions  still  selling  fruit  and  shells — this 
time  to  an  old  lady  in  a  blue  veil  and  nankeen  umbrella. 
Between  you   and  them  rolled  a  wide  interval  of  sea. 
You  shouted  furiously ;  the  wind  was  off  the  shore,  and 
your  cries  were  blown  back  in  your  face.      The   water 
invaded  your  refuge,  washing  the  floor  of  your  cabin, 
and  wetting  your  boots.     Again  you  shouted,  and  there 
was  agony  in  your  voice.     Just  as  you  were,  in  grim 
despair,  settling  in  your  own  mind  whether  you  would 
plunge,  accoutred  as  you  were,  into   three  feet  six   of 
water,  and  wade  to  land,  or  resign  yourself  to  a  voyage 
on  the   German   Ocean  in  a  bathing  machine,  without 
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compass,  sails,  or  rudder,  you  heard  the  heavy  hoofs  of 
the  saviour  horse,  squelching  the  water  in  a  slow  trot, 
and  in  a  minute  more  were  thrown  off  your  balance  by 
the  heaving  round  of  your  cabin.  You  were  too  grateful 
for  rescue  to  be  as  indignant  as  you  ought  to  have  been, 
for  your  long  abandonment  to  the  horrors  of  suspense ; 
and  the  rest  was  a  question  of  stuyvers,  far  too  com- 
plicated for  reproduction. 

When  the  first  flush  of  self-congratulation  on  your 
escape  had  subsided  into  the  paleness  of  obscurity,  you 
asked  yourself  what  should  you  do  next.  There  was 
the  Kursaal,  with  its  Conversations-und-Lese-Zimmer. 
Let  us  go  to  the  Kursaal.  The  Conversations-Zimmer 
was  a  large  oblong  room,  with  just  enough  furniture  in 
it^to  make  it  look  empty.  Planted  in  its  very  middle, 
dreary  and  alone,  stood  a  cottage  piano  with  a  faded 
stuff  back  ;  at  the  end,  near  the  balcony,  was  a  wooden 
stall  covered  with  small  matters  utterly  valueless,  an- 
nounced by  a  placard  to  be  the  prizes  of  a  "  Tombola 
pour  les  pauvres."  Opposite  this  charitable  rubbish  was 
the  door  leading  into  the  reading-room — a  dark  apart- 
ment furnished  with  green  baize  and  maps.  Here  you 
might  laugh,  if  you  could,  over  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Dutch  Punch,  the  illustrations  of  which  were  replicas  of 
John  Leech,  Cham,  and  the  eccentric  gentleman  who  then 
did  comic  drawings  of  surpassing  hideousness  and  fre- 
quent indelicacy  for  the  Fliegende  Blatter.  Poor  Leech's 
designs,  badly  reproduced,  with  their  humorous  little 
bits  of  letterpress  done  into  double  Dutch,  were  rather 
provocative  of  mournfulness  than  of  mirth.  After  ex- 
hausting this  repository  of  useful  and  entertaining 
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knowledge,  you  walked  out  again  to  the  promenade,  re- 
volving in  your  mind  what  on  earth  you  should  do  next. 
Perhaps  a  glass  of  schiedam  might  suggest  some  gay 
thought.  One  of  the  brass-buttoned  men  brought  it, 
and  asked  ever  so  many  stuyvers  for  it,  although  it  is  the 
national  liquor.  Whilst  drinking  it,  and  endeavouring 
to  conjecture  how  long  a  residence  in  Schevening  would 
bring  a  man  of  active  intellect  and  social  habits  to 
the  last  stage  of  melancholy  madness,  you  heard  a 
familiar  and  martial  sound  that  at  once  raised  your 
drooping  spirits.  It  was  the  omnibus  trumpet,  blown 
and  blown  again  by  the  sturdy  little  conductor  (who 
had  been  a  military  man  in  his  day,  and  could  say 
"  fourpence  "  quite  plainly  in  English)  as  if  he  were 
challenging  a  world  in  arms  to  produce  such  another 
institution  as  the  Schevening  Horse  Railway.  Up,  up 
to  the  top  of  that  friendly  vehicle,  past  the  two  giant 
dogs  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  "  pleasure  localities," 
assuming  an  indifferent  air,  as  if  you  meant  to  come 
back  again  ;  up,  I  say,  to  the  knife-board,  and  away 
through  the  leafy  woods  to  the  Haag,  where,  at  least,  we 
should  be  certain  to  see  some  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  forest  an  elderly  Dutchman 
joined  me,  and  entered  briskly  into  conversation,  his 
face  beaming  all  over  with  good-humour  and  desire  to 
enlighten  the  stranger.  After  I  had  tried  him  in  such 
foreign  tongues  as  I  possessed  any  acquaintance  with,  none 
of  which  he  knew  a  word  of,  he  reflected  for  a  minute, 
and  then  broke  out  with  "  Ik  spick  little  English  " — an 
announcement  from  which  he  appeared  to  derive  the 
keenest  enjoyment,  for  he  repeated  it  several  score  times, 
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always  with  a  burst  of  chuckling.  Finding  that  this 
was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  English  vocabulary, 
and  that  he  evidently  considered  it  a  "  good  thing/'  I 
resolved  upon  treating  it  as  a  humorous  statement,  the 
fun  of  which  could  never  pall  by  repetition,  and 
greeted  its  every  enunciation  with  a  responsive  smile. 
Conversing  in  this  free  and  changeful  strain,  we  reached 
the  Hague,  where  my  companion  took  a  cordial  leave  of 
me,  the  last  thing  I  heard  him  say  being  "  Ik  spick 
English  little,  little,  little!"  followed  by  a  shout  of 
laughter,  as  if  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  his  joke  had 
given  it  a  fresh  and  curiously  racy  zest. 

Further  intimacy  with  the  Hague  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little  capitals 
in  Europe,  full  of  modest  merit,  unpretending  and 
homely.  There  are  the  Chambers,  in  which  the  King 
(whom  I  met  one  afternoon  walking  about  the  Bois  in  a 
puce-coloured  velvet  jacket,  white  trousers,  and  soft  felt 
hat)  is  wont  to  open  the  States-General  once  every  three 
years  or  so — they  are  simplicity  itself,  especially  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Peers  there  are 
two  rather  astonishing  pictures  of  Peace  and  War,  and 
a  likeness  of  the  present  King's  father,  very  well  exe- 
cuted. In  the  Council  Chamber  hang  several  Williams, 
the  most  remarkably  painted  being  the  great  Staathouder 
who  was  King  of  England.  Opposite  him  is  a  comic 
little  William,  in  full  armour  much  too  tight  for  him, 
and  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  a  good  stout  battle 
that  is  raging  in  his  rear.  The  Committee  Kooms, 
Privy  Council  Chamber,  Conference  Salons,  &c.  attached 
to  the  Kammer  are  positively  shabby,  and  stand  in 
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urgent  need  of  refurnishing.  The  Queen's  Palace,  in 
the  Wood,  is  a  quiet-looking  edifice  enough,  but  contains 
some  charming  rooms,  fitted  up  a  la  Chinoise  and 
Japonaise,  a  magnificent  salle  de  bal9  panelled  with  price- 
less paintings  by  Peter  Paul,  Jordans,  Everninge,  &c., 
and  a  cosy  little  boudoir,  provided  with  no  fewer  than 
two  Erards,  and  enriched  by  a  Winterhalter  of  surpassing 
excellence  ;  the  Queen  herself,  in  full  evening  toilette, 
wearing  a  jewelled  crown  of  peculiar  fashion.  The 
gardens  of  the  palace,  ornamented  with  fountains, 
aviaries,  and  all  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  "  Wasser- 
spiel "  for  which  Holland  is  renowned,  are  spacious  and 
full  of  variety ;  and,  from  the  broad  terraces  leading 
down  to  the  parterres,  the  music  of  the  military  band 
that  plays  at  the  Societe  in  the  centre  of  the  Wood  can 
be  distinctly  heard,  its  somewhat  rough  ensemble  of 
sound  mellowed  down  to  sweetness  by  distance.  The 
King's  Palace  and  the  residences  of  the  Eoyal  Princes 
are  in  the  town,  and,  if  anything,  are  still  more  un- 
assuming of  aspect  than  that  of  the  Queen. 

I  had  always  believed  the  Dutch  to  be  a  people 
peculiarly  partial  to  peace  and  quiet  until  I  went  to 
Amsterdam.  It  would  have  surprised  me  less  to  hear 
an  ostrich  playing  the  flute  than  to  see  a  Dutchman 
dance  ;  and  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  meet  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  a  Viennese  Carnival  ball,  dressed  as 
Punch,  as  to  find  the  prudent  and  thrifty  population  of 
Holland  ardently  engaged  in  vociferating  a  devil-may- 
care  sort  of  song  with  a  burthen  of  "Never  mind  any- 
thing ;  we  shall  see  what  will  turn  up  next."  Yet  to 
this  complexion  did  I  come  in  the  early  autumn  of  1868  ; 
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like  Gretchen  after  the  garden-scene,  I  could  sing,  "  Meine 
Ruhe  ist  bin,"  and  my  illusions  to  boot.  Amsterdam,  to 
say  sooth,  is  a  city  eminently  calculated  to  cast  the  in- 
telligent foreigner  into  a  state  of  grievous  perplexity.  On 
the  ooe  hand,  it  is  the  brick  and  water  realization  of  all  his 
pre-conceived  notions — it  is  just  what  he  anticipated,  and 
a  little  more  so — the  houses  are  as  fantastic  in  shape,  the 
people  as  broad  in  the  beam,  and  the  stench  from  the 
canals  as  overwhelming  as  he  had  been  taught  to  believe 
they  were.  On  the  other,  he  finds  the  Venice  of  the 
North  to  be  a  desperately  fast  place  o'  nights,  possessing 
elements  of  dissipation  with  some  of  which  no  other 
continental  city  is  endowed ;  for  not  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Milan,  or  Florence  does  there  exist,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  cafe  chantant  at  which  the  entire  performance  is 
given  in  a  foreign  tongue,  whilst  in  Amsterdam  there  was, 
fully  twenty  years  ago,  such  an  establishment,  deservedly 
prosperous,  because  supported  by  an  excellent  staff  of 
artistes,  who  nightly  executed  a  programme  eight  hours 
long  without  a  word  of  Dutch  in  it.  Three-fourths  of  the 
songs  were  French,  and  the  other  fourth  German,  and 
all  were  rendered  in  a  way  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  many  a  provincial  opera  company.  There  was  no 
entrance  fee,  and  no  going  round  with  the  hat ;  your 
consommation  was  all  you  were  expected  to  pay  for  ;  and, 
barring  that  some  of  the  "  numbers  "  were  rather  more 
faisandes  than  would  agree  with  the  delicate  digestion 
of,  say,  Exeter  Hall,  you  might  have  searched  far  and 
wide  before  you  would  have  found  a  better  evening's 
amusement.  There  are  certainly  not  more  Frenchmen 
resident  in  Amsterdam  than  there  are  Dutchmen  resident 
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in  Paris  ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  of  a  Dutch  cafe  chantant 
flourishing  in  the  latter  city. 

Amsterdam,  therefore,  may  claim  to  be  more  cosmo- 
politan in  its  musical  entertainments  than  Paris  itself, 
to  which  all  nations  throng  in  quest  of  amusement. 
Besides  this  pleasant  little  resort,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  situate  in  the  Nes,  an  inconceivably  murky  street 
running  parallel  with  one  of  the  principal  canals,  there 
were  eight  theatres,  open  nightly,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
instrumental  and  vocal  concerts  of  by  no  means  despic- 
able attractions.  All  these  places  of  recreation  belonged 
to  the  normal  state  of  things  in  Amsterdam  ;  but,  at  the 
time  I  refer  to,  the  ordinary  pleasure  resources  of  the 
town  were  augmented  by  every  imaginable  variety  of 
delight  that  the  Bohemianism  of  Europe  could  furnish 
to  a  popular  festival.  As  the  greatest  number  of  these 
diversions  were  either  in  themselves  noisy,  or  provocative 
of  exhilaration  of  spirits,  Amsterdam,  to  the  peaceful 
stranger,  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  devils.  The  great 
market-places  were  covered  with  booths,  in  which  dra- 
matic representations,  menageries,  wax-works,  acrobats, 
conjurers,  performing  dogs  and  birds,  automata,  giants, 
ladies  with  calves'  heads  and  infants  with  pigs'  trotters, 
puppet  shows  and  fortune  telling,  competed  for  public 
patronage,  by  the  agency  of  instruments  selected  for 
their  formidable  power — -trombones,  Chinese  gongs, 
alarm  bells,  and  big  drums.  At  seven  p.m.  a  general 
charivari  commenced,  into  the  composition  of  which, 
besides  the  deafening  elements  above  cited,  were  welded 
countless  other  descriptions  of  din — the  blowing  of 
penny  trumpets  and  whistles,  the  springing  of  rattles, 
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the  crrrrr  of  scratch-backs,  the  moanings  of  accordions, 
from  the  tonic  chord  to  that  of  the  two  dominants  and 
back  again,  the  vehement  exhortations  of  showmen, 
punctuated  by  the  big  drum,  the  screams  of  those  who 
revolved  in  swings,  and  last,  but  most  tremendous  of 
all,  the  clamour  of  several  thousand  human  voices,  all 
shouting,  yelling,  and  singing  for  the  bare  life.  Cohorts 
of  young  girls,  dressed  in  white  frocks,  yellow  shawls, 
and  blue  ribbons,  joined  hands  and  danced  along  the 
roadway  like  Bacchantes,  engulphing  every  he-creature 
they  met  in  their  rough  embrace  ;  the  streets  connecting 
the  market-places  were  incessantly  patrolled  by  bands 
of  peasants  (N.B.  All  Dutchmen  of  the  lower  class  con- 
sider a  tall,  hard,  chimney-pot  hat  an  emblem  of  jollity, 
and  wear  it  on  great  occasions),  cutting  heavy  capers, 
performing  walloping  gambades,  and  bellowing  the  song 
with  the  happy-go-lucky  chorus.  They  "  carried  on  "  in 
this  way,  without  a  minute's  respite  or  interval,  for  ten 
hours  of  darkness.  From  seven  in  the  evening  to  five 
in  the  morning  there  was  no  surcease  of  sorrow  for  the 
luckless  one  whose  windows  might  happen  to  overlook 
any  of  their  favourite  lines  of  route.  The  Kermesse 
murdered  sleep,  and  neither  poppy  nor  mandragora 
could  lure  banished  slumbers  back  to  your  weary  frame 
whilst  that  hideous  hurlyburly  lasted. 

That  was  the  time,  and  that  the  place,  wherein  to 
study  the  eccentricities  of  Dutch  female  costume.  From 
Zeeland,  from  Friesland,  from  Zaaldam — incorrectly 
called  Saardam — where  the  Czar  Peter  studied  ship- 
building and  three  hundred  and  eighty  windmills  fan 
the  breeze ;  from  Brock,  where  the  good  wives  wash  up 
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the  whole  town  about  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
from  far  Texel,  from  Kempen,  and  from  Gorkum,  thou- 
sands of  sturdy  peasant  women  came  dressed  in  their 
best  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  fair,  accom- 
panied by  their  husbands  or  sweethearts,  about  whom 
there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  save  their  ugliness, 
awkwardness,  and  the  preternatural  shininess  of  their 
"cylinders,"  so  stiff  and  sharp-edged  that  they  imprinted 
a  purple  groove  round  the  fleshy  foreheads  of  their 
wearers,  giving  them  a  half- scalped  appearance.  It  is 
by  the  headdress  that  you  distinguish  the  women  of  one 
province  or  town  from  those  of  another ;  the  rest  of  the 
costume  is  uniform  to  all  Holland,  viz.  a  stuff  dress 
fastened  in  front  and  waistless,  a  small  imitation  cash- 
mere shawl,  thick  highlows,  and  black  mittens.  The 
Dutch  peasant  girl  frequently  carries  her  dowry  on  her 
head  and  in  her  ears — the  plates,  crushing  down  her 
hair,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  her  head 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning,  are  invariably  com- 
posed of  precious  metal ;  her  weighty  earrings  are  gold, 
or  at  the  very  least  silver.  One  of  the  oddest  head- 
dresses is  that  of  the  Texel  women,  who  wear  gold 
plates  over  black  lace,  decorated  with  horns  of  black 
ribbon  just  above  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyebrows,  the 
back  of  the  head  being  covered  by  a  brown  edifice, 
exactly  like  a  small  bronze  coal-scuttle  turned  upside 
down.  I  did  not  see  one  pretty  face  amongst  the 
thousands  of  young  women  assembled  in  Amsterdam — 
nor  can  I  say  that  the  men  were  relatively  better- 
looking  than  their  female  companions. 

The  Dutch  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
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eastern  Prussians,  the  plainest  of  all  the  German  races, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  caricature -like  exaggeration 
of  particular  features.  Some  have  huge,  rough- hewn 
noses,  that  absorb  three  parts  of  the  material  originally 
intended  to  make  up  a  face ;  others  are  all  mouth,  their 
countenances,  gashed  by  a  monstrous  rent  of  irregular 
shape,  garnished  with  crooked,  yellow  teeth ;  others, 
again,  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  for  their  chins,  behind 
which  the  rest  of  their  lineaments  lurk  in  uncomely 
insignificance.  Altogether,  they  remind  one  of  the 
masks  in  the  prologue  to  a  Christmas  pantomime.  I 
went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  were  so  full  of 
peasants  that  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  near  the 
beasts ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  most  of  the  animals, 
both  as  regards  good  looks  and  behaviour,  offered  a 
delightful  contrast  to  their  visitors.  Next  to  our  own 
unrivalled  "  Zoo,"  I  imagine  that  the  Amsterdam  col- 
lection is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  larger  genera  of 
wild  creatures  are  splendidly  represented,  and  many  of 
the  savager  brutes  have  been  so  completely  tamed  that 
it  seems  a  shame  to  confine  them  behind  bars.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  leary,  but  genial,  old  grizzly,  half 
as  big  as  an  ox,  who,  when  he  sees  his  keeper,  folds  his 
fore  paws  over  his  chest  and  begins  to  dance  on  his  hind 
legs,  wagging  his  head  to  every  step — the  cheeriest 
sight  imaginable.  His  reward  is  a  chunk  of  black 
bread,  which  he  picks  in  the  most  gingerly  manner  out 
of  the  keeper's  mouth.  The  elephant,  too,  is  a  gentle 
and  accomplished  fellow,  drawing  corks,  picking  up  pins, 
and  opening  boxes  of  bonbons  with  great  nicety.  The 
Kermesse  crew,  however,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
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marvels  of  natural  history  arrayed  before  them  ;  they 
danced  in  dozens  up  and  down  the  walks,  affraying  the 
ostriches  from  their  wonted  propriety  of  demeanour,  and 
provoking  the  llamas  to  spit  furiously  at  them ;  they 
thundered  out  their  one  song,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  kangaroos,  which  leapt  wildly  about  their  en- 
closures, vainly  striving  to  get  away  from  the  noise  ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  got  very  drunk 
indeed  in  the  Eestauration  of  the  gardens,  whence  a 
good  many  of  them  had  to  be  carried  senseless  away 
by  their  companions. 

Amsterdam — or,    to    call    it    by    its    right    name, 
Amsteldam — abounds     in    curiosities    and     interesting 
monuments.     Unquestionably  the  finest  of  these  latter 
is  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an  immense  stone  palace  standing 
nearly   in  the   centre   of   the  city.     Built — on  thirteen 
thousand    six  hundred   and  fifty-nine    piles — originally 
for  a  Town  Hall,  it  was  converted  into  a  Eoyal  residence 
by   Louis  Napoleon   Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  who 
inhabited  it  constantly  during  his  reign  over  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  apartments  he  occupied  have  been  preserved 
intact,    and    are   shown    to    the  public,  as  well  as  the 
gorgeous  banqueting  halls  and  ball-room,  which  is  the 
loftiest  apartment  in  Europe.     It  is  one  hundred  feet 
high,  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  eighty  wide,  and 
is  lighted  by  twenty  chandeliers  of  brilliant-cut  glass, 
depending  from  as   many  gold -starred  celestial  globes. 
The  great  flag  captured  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  under 
General  Chasse',  hangs  just  half-way  between  either  end 
of  the  room,  and  above  the   door  a  colossal  figure  of 
Atlas  balances  the  world  upon  his  shoulders.     Big  as  he 
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is,  he  is  only  the  miniature  replica  of  another  Atlas  in 
bronze,  who  is  perched  on  the  outside  of  the  Palace,  just 
beneath  the  clock  tower,  from  which  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Zaaldam,  Brock,  &c. 
may  be  obtained  by  any  one  whose  nerves  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  on  his  feet  whilst  the  carillon — 
rung  every  quarter  of  an  hour — is  being  performed 
within  three  feet  or  so  of  his  head. 

What  a  wonderful  city  it  is,  with  its  six  broad  belts 
of  water,  horse-shoe  shaped,  and  its  hundreds  of  smaller 
canals,  gleaming  between  the  tall  dark  houses  ;  its  enor- 
mous system  of  dykes  steadily  repulsing  the  hungry  sea, 
whose  level  is  many  feet  higher  than  that  of  its  streets  ; 
its  three  hundred  and  thirty  bridges,  teeming  with  carts, 
cabs,  and  foot  passengers — for  Amsterdam  is  populated  by 
hard  upon  three  hundred  thousand  souls  ;  its  long  rows 
of  lofty  warehouses,  and  loftier  private  mansions,  brown 
brick  faced  with  gray  stone  ;  its  docks  full  of  large 
ships,  and  loog,  paved  promenades  stretching  out  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  only  to  be  reached  by  pedestrians  across  a 
mysterious  network  of  swinging  water-gates  and  draw- 
bridges ;  its  stony  oases,  recovered  from  a  watery  desert, 
round  which  are  built  banks,  markets,  churches,  ex- 
changes, and  massive  edifices  of  every  kind,  all  resting 
upon  piles,  and  only  facing  dry  land  on  one  side — for 
their  back  walls  descend  sheer  down  into  the  green  and 
stagnant  contents  of  some  still,  unsavoury  canal.  The 
long  rows  of  trees,  fast  dropping  their  dead  leaves  into 
the  silent  water,  and  adding  another  ingredient  to  the 
thick  olive-coloured  liquid  that  emits  so  peculiarly 
atrocious  a  stench,  are  surely  very  melancholy  objects 
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at  autumntide ;  perhaps  in  the  regenerating  spring, 
when  they  are  clad  in  bright  hues,  and  the  strong  sun 
lights  up  the  surface  of  the  quiet  waters,  they  may  bear 
a  more  cheerful  mien  ;  but  during  the  "  fall "  they  seem 
indescribably  sad  and  gloom}/.  All  the  tints  of  Amster- 
dam are  gray  or  brown — not  a  single  bit  of  brilliant 
colour  is  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  sombre 
old  city,  which  does  not  own  a  street  broad  enough  to 
admit  three  carriages  abreast,  and,  despite  the  chronic 
overcrowding  of  its  chief  thoroughfares,  has  never 
adopted  the  gondola  as  a  means  of  relieving  its  daily 
traffic.  Holding  your  nose  tightly,  you  might  glide 
through  Amsterdam  in  a  caique  as  smoothly  and  swiftly 
as  through  Venice,  the  back  canals  of  which  enchanted 
town  are  not  always  as  sweet  as  new-mown  hay  ;  and 
such  a  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  infinitely  more 
expeditious  and  agreeable  than  lumbering  over  the 
"  klinkers  "  at  snail-road  pace,  jolted  and  shaken  like  an 
apothecary's  potion,  and  smelling  the  cold  stew  of  the 
canals  at  every  turn  in  sickly  whiffs.  But  the  Dutch  are 
staunch  Conservatives,  abominating  new-fangled  ways  ; 
so  there  is  no  hope  that  the  gondola  or  the  caique  will 
be  acclimatized  to  the  amphibious  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries.  What  must  Amsterdam  have  spent  to  build 
and  reclaim  itself  from  the  sea  that  once  rolled  over  its 
foundations  !  In  the  construction  of  a  new  house  I 
was  told  that  the  pile-driving  and  basement  cost  as 
much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  building.  Every  house, 
church,  street,  quay,  arid  public  monument  whatever  is 
built  on  piles,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  length ; 
and  the  whole  city  sinks  an  eighth  of  an  inch  every 
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year  !  Some  time  ago  its  inhabitants  had  a  great  fright, 
for  one  or  two  store-houses  suddenly  fell  in,  and  on 
examination  of  their  piles  it  was  found  that  a  peculiarly 
voracious  worm  had  got  into  them,  probably  imported 
from  abroad  in  the  timbers  of  a  ship,  and  was  working 
away  with  terrible  rapidity.  At  first  they  thought 
nothing  less  dreadful  than  that  their  beloved  capital — 
as  it  then  was — -must  be  doomed  to  sure,  if  slow, 
destruction ;  but  fortunately  the  worm  succumbed  to 
the  climate,  the  .coldness  of  the  water,  the  stench  of  the 
canals,  or  some  other  killing  influence,  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  has  not  since  reappeared. 

There  are  several  public  and  private  picture  galleries 
in  Amsterdam,  all  rich  in  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school. 
The  principal  collection  is  in  the  Museum  on  the  Gracht, 
containing  several  Rembrandts,  Vandycks,  Douws, 
Mieris',  Jan  Steens,  Paul  Potters,  Rubens,  Teniers, 
Van  der  Heists,  and  a  Murillo  which  no  true  lover  of 
art  should  miss  seeing — The  Annunciation — also  a  very 
remarkable  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  as  painful  as  it  is 
powerful.  There  are  some  fine  Van  der  Veldes,  and  an 
exceptionally  spirited  Wouvermans  or  two.  The  Town 
Hall,  or  Palais  Royal,  contains  some  fine  colossal  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  commemorates  an  incident  of  the 
1830  war,  when  a  young  lieutenant-commander  of  a 
Dutch  gunboat  blew  up  his  vessel  and  crew  rather  than 
surrender  to  the  enemy.  A  tablet  has  been  fixed  in 
the  wall  of  the  new  church,  where  Kes  De  Ruyter  under 
a  splendid  marble  monument,  to  the  name  of  this  uncom- 
promising patriot.  De  Ruyter's  dwelling-house,  also 
adorned  with  his  bust  in  bas-relief,  stands  on  one  of 
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the  port  quays,  near  the  Belgian  Consulate.  It  is  just 
such  a  plain,  dark-coloured  brick  mansion  as  most  of 
the  rich  citizens  inhabit  in  the  present  day. 

On  my  way  to  the  "  Venice  of  the  North  "  I  spent 
a  long  day  at  Haarlem,  the  prettiest  little  town  I  had 
theretofore  seen  in  Holland.  Unfortunately  the  great 
organ  was  under  repair,  so  I  was  debarred  from  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  its  marvellous  tones.  Nothing  had 
been  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  restoration  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years ;  and  it  appears  that  a  good  many  of 
its  6000  pipes — 5000  metal  and  1000  wood — had  got 
out  of  order,  so  that  it  was  determined  that  summer  to 
submit  it  to  a  thorough  renovation,  wherever  renovation 
might  be  found  desirable.  Almost  the  only  ornament 
of  the  grand  old  cathedral,  except  a  curious  brass  screen 
and  an  exquisitely- carved  pulpit,  is  a  marble  group 
representing  the  Arts  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the 
city  of  Haarlem  for  bestowing  upon  the  world  such  a 
boon  as  the  great  organ.  A  cannon-ball,  sticking  in  the 
inside  wall  of  the  nave,  with  the  date  1575  painted 
upon  it,  records  the  struggle  with  the  Spanish  invaders, 
in  which  Haarlem  played  so  gallant  a  part.  It  was  in 
1572  that  Kenan  Hasselaar,  a  bourgeoise  of  the  city, 
raised  a  body  of  women  for  the  defence  of  the  walls, 
and,  commanding  them  in  person,  repulsed  several 
Spanish  assaults  with  great  slaughter.  Holland  still 
holds  her  name  in  such  honour  that  every  year  one  of 
the  ships  launched  from  the  building  yards  of  the 
Netherlands  receives  the  name  of  Kenan  Hasselaar,  and 
a  huge  picture  suspended  in  the  Hall  of  the  Haarlem 
Stadthuis  immortalizes  her  heroism ;  besides  which 
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her  authentic  portrait  is  hung  in  the  Treasure  Chamber 
of  the  municipality,  amongst  the  Commanders  of  St. 
John,  the  relics  of  the  Spanish  wars,  the  town  insignia, 
and  all  the  other  precious  knick-knacks  and  antiquities 
gathered  together  by  generations  of  thrifty  and  patriotic 
burgomasters.  The  town  museum  possesses  some  ex- 
traordinary pictures ;  amongst  them  one  depicting  a 
monkish  miracle  bordering  on  the  improper,  and  one 
illustrating  popular  Flemish  proverbs,  quite  "  over  the 
border."  It  also  owns  some  rare  specimens  of  early 
printing  by  Coster,  whose  statue  adorns  the  market- 
place, some  unique  manuscripts,  and  a  horrible  collection 
of  torture-machines,  one  or  two  of  which  were  still  used 
in  Haarlem  as  late  as  the  year  1822.  There  is  one 
barbarous  contrivance  for  the  enforcement  of  paying 
debts,  which  the  ancient  custodian  of  the  Museum 
remembered  to  have  seen  applied  to  unlucky  debtors  in 
his  youth.  The  victim  was  bound  down  to  a  narrow 
plank,  with  his  head  in  a  wooden  collar,  something  like 
that  used  in  the  guillotine,  and  belaboured  with  heavy 
clubs  until  he  consented  to  pay  or  died  in  his  obstinacy. 
As  late  as  1809  women  convicted  of  loose  conduct  were 
hived  in  a  bottomless  barrel,  weighing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  through  the  top  of  which  a  hole 
was  cut  out  to  let  the  head  and  neck  pass  through,  after 
the  manner  of  the  cangue  ;  and,  bearing  this  tremendous 
burthen  on  their  shoulders,  were  compelled  to  walk 
through  every  street  of  the  town,  full  permission  being 
given  to  the  mob  to  pelt  them  with  all  sorts  of  filth  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

The   market-place   of    Haarlem   is   delicious!  y   pic- 
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turesque ;  and  the  "  Bois,"  in  which  is  situate  the  Eoyal 
Pavilion,  is  a  noble  park  planted  with  gigantic  chestnut 
trees  and  stocked  with  tame  deer.  In  the  Pavilion  is  a 
gallery  of  modern  pictures,  open  to  the  public,  and  well 
worth  a  visit,  if  it  were  only  to  contemplate  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  painted  by  Pieneman,  and  portraying  an 
episode  of  the  great  fight  in  which  the  wounded  Prince 
of  Orange  is  being  carried  off  the  field  of  battle.  This 
is  really  a  magnificent  work,  as  grand  in  its  general 
effect  as  it  is  minutely  careful  in  detail.  About  half 
an  hour's  drive  from  Haarlem  are  some  of  the  great 
pumping  machines,  by  means  of  which  the  enormous 
Lake  of  Haarlem  has  been  converted  in  a  few  years  to 
a  smiling  thriving  district,  with  a  population  of  11,000, 
and  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  13,000,000  of  florins. 
The  lake  covered  a  space  of  30,000  hectares,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  turning  out 
to  be  some  of  the  richest  soil  in  Holland.  One  or  two 
of  the  pumping  engines  are  mighty  monsters  of  520 
horse-power,  and  the  expense  to  the  country  of  the 
enterprise  has  been  under  £3,000,000  sterling.  It  is 
proposed  to  recover  the  tract  of  land,  now  covered  by 
sea,  that  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  railway,  between 
Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  Probably  in  a  few  years 
more  the  determined  Dutch  will  have  carried  out  their 
threat,  and  driven  back  Father  Neptune  a  mile  or  two 
further  into  his  ocean  fastnesses.  But  then,  as  it 
happens,  they  keep  up  a  standing  army  of  not  quite 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  so  can  afford  to  spend  their 
spare  millions — fancy  any  European  kingdom  having 
spare  millions  now-a-days  ! — in  works  that  conduce  to 
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public  prosperity  and  general  well-being.  Is  it  riot, 
perhaps,  a  pity  that  other  nations  do  not  follow  their 
example,  and  that  other  monarchs  besides  the  King  of 
Holland  are  not  able  to  address  their  Parliaments  with 
the  agreeable  assurance,  more  than  once  pronounced  by 
his  Majesty  at  the  Hague,  that  "  there  was  quite  enough 
money  coming  in  to  cover  the  expenditure,  and  no 
increment  of  taxation  was  likely  to  be  required  "  ?  What 
a  severe  moral  lesson  for  France,  Germany,  Eussia,  and 
one  or  two  other  great  Powers  I  could  name !  All 
honour  to  brave,  thrifty,  unsentimental  little  Holland, 
that  will  not  fight  for  an  "  idea  "  or  a  "  national  jealousy," 
but  stays  at  home,  pays  her  way,  and  does  not  either  get 
into  debt,  or  tear  her  sons  from  the  plough  and  the 
counting-house  to  convert  them  into  armed  threats 
against  her  neighbours !  Let  anybody  try  to  attack 
her  behind  her  dykes,  and  she  will  be  found  formidable 
enough ;  but,  till  bearded  on  her  own  hearthstone,  she 
"lives  and  lets  live,"  meddling  with  nobody's  business, 
and  fighting  her  dogged,  eternal  fight  against  her  old 
adversary — the  sea — without  bloodshed  or  injury  to  a 
single  living  soul. 
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CHAPTEK   II. 

NETHERLAND     JOTTINGS A      TYPICAL      DUTCH      TOWN ODDITIES     AND 

ANTIQUITIES A   QUAINT    DAT    OF    JUDGMENT PLAGUE    AND    FAMINE 

AT    LEY  DEN A    LOW    (COUNTRY)    JOKE. 

FEW  Dutch  towns  are  better  worth  visiting  than 
Leyclen.  It  is  old,  it  is  comical,  it  has  got  three 
museums  and  a  typical  town  hall,  and  is  altogether  a 
red-brick  epitome  of  that  sluggish,  orderly,  watery  life 
that  the  Dutch  lead  when  they  are  at  home.  Intense 
quietude,  absolute  exclusiveness,  perfect  self-sufficiency 
seem  to  me  to  characterize  the  provincial  denizens  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Amsterdam,  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  forms  a  striking  exception 
from  the  general  rule  of  tranquillity  and  fossilism  ;  for 
business,  transact  it  as  solemnly  as  you  will,  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  and  intellectual  movement 
— minds  are  rubbed  one  against  another,  and  bodies 
must  knock  about  from  counting-house  to  warehouse, 
dock  to  market,  pillar  to  post — occupation  engenders 
fatigue,  fatigue  calls  for  relaxation ;  besides  which, 
money-making  is  apt  to  beget  money-spending ;  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  Amsterdam,  compared  with 
the  Eesidence,  or  with  the  large  provincial  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  a  place  teeming  with  wild  dissipation 
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and  roaring  jollity.  But  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  Haarlem, 
and,  above  all,  Leyden,  are  not  by  any  means  com- 
mercial centres ;  they  are  rather  curious  relics  of 
architectural  history  that  have  been  admirably  pre- 
served from  decay,  and  are  inhabited  by  people  who, 
according  to  their  social  classification  and  means,  either 
do  nothing  at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  gaining  of  their  daily  bread  and  tobacco.  Having 
magnificent  traditions,  as  well  of  warlike  as  of  peaceful 
enterprise,  to  repose  upon,  the  Dutch  people  do  repose 
upon  them  with  a  will.  Every  picture  gallery,  every 
church,  every  public  building  abounds  in  testimony  to 
the  concentrated  courage  with  which  they  defended 
their  homes  against  the  invader,  and  to  the  desperate 
daring  they  manifested  in  attacking  their  enemies 
abroad.  The  whole  of  Holland  may  be  said  to  be  a 
monument  of  patient  industry  and  immutable  will — 
a  gigantic  recuperation,  wrung  from  unwilling  nature 
by  incalculable  toil  and  inexhaustible  energy — a  gage 
of  defiance  cast  into  the  very  face  of  the  mighty  sea ; 
and  yet,  a  wanderer  amongst  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  achieved  all  these  wonders  of  valour  and 
perseverance,  loitering  about  their  strangely  silent 
cities,  could  scarcely  choose  but  believe  that  Dutchmen 
are  the  most  listless,  lazy,  torpid,  passionless  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Look  at  Leyden.  I  have  "  done "  Leyden  consci- 
entiously, from  the  topographical,  historical,  scientific, 
and  social  standpoints.  I  have  been  all  round  it, 
through  and  through  it  in  every  direction,  even  up  to 
the  top  of  it — that  is,  to  the  top  of  the  restored  tower 
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from  which,  in  olden  times,  the  fighting  men  of  Leyden 
spied  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  hosts ;  and  the 
impression  left  upon  me  by  the  town  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, after  an  inspection  spread  out  over  a  good  many 
days,  is,  that  nothing  whatever  worth  mentioning  is 
done  in  Leyden — except,  perhaps,  fishing  and  smoking. 
Forty  thousand  human  beings  live  in  Leyden  :  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  peregrinations  I  certainly  did  not 
meet  with  more  than  a  hundred  people,  and  of  these 
half  were  fishing  in  the  canals,  and  seven-eighths 
smoking  short  pipes.  Little  boys  of  eight  and  up- 
wards loafed  about  the  canal  bridges  and  quays  with 
their  hands  buried  to  the  hilts  in  the  pockets  of  their 
baggy  breeches,  and  with  dingy,  large-bowled  clays 
stuck  in  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  Big  strong  men 
lined  the  canal  banks,  with  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a 
pipe  in  the  other,  each  one  attended  by  three  or  four 
hulking  lads,  who  stared  languidly  at  his  float  hour  after 
hour,  moving  only  to  change  legs  or  slowly  scratch  their 
heads,  as  if  they  were  thinking  about  something,  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  they  were  not.  In  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  containing  a  collection  of  Indian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Oceanic  flora,  of  which  even  Eegent's 
Park  might  be  jealous,  I  was  the  only  visitor  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  head  gardener,  an  intelligent  man,  speak- 
ing excellent  French,  told  me  that  his  well-stocked 
glasshouses  offered  no  attractions  to  the  natives,  who 
hardly  ever  set  foot  within  the  precincts  of  his  paradise. 
Strangers  (principally  English)  come  in  numbers,  and 
admire ;  but  the  Leydeners  prefer  stopping  at  home  and 
doing  nothing.  Nobody  does  anything  in  Leyden,  and 
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yet  everybody  seems  to  be  well  fed  and  well  clothed ; 
that  is  the  mystery.  Par  parenthese,  two  of  the 
curiosities  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  guardian  of  the 
serres  deserve  especial  mention.  One  is  the  trunk  of 
a  gigantic  oak  tree,  in  the  very  centre  of  which,  im- 
bedded in  the  wood,  is  an  iron  three-pronged  hay-fork. 

Not  that  the  thing  is  either  rich  or  rare  ; 
One  wonders  how  the  devil  it  got  there  ! 

As  the  tree  was  being  sawn  into  lengths,  the  saw  was 
effectually  stopped  in  its  progress  by  this  obstacle ;  so 
the  sawyers  worked  away  all  round  it  till  they  managed 
to  force  the  trunk  apart,  and  there  was  the  hay-fork 
forming  as  integral  a  part  of  the  tree  as  if  it  had 
"  growed "  with  it.  You  may  see  both  halves  of  the 
block  of  wood — the  one  with  the  hay-fork  protruding 
from  it,  and  the  other  exhibiting  the  three  holes  into 
which  the  prongs  fitted.  Another  curiosity  is  a  moun- 
tain ash,  planted  with  his  own  hands  by  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  the 
gardens.  The  Dutch  colonies,  of  course,  are  profusely 
represented,  Java  in  particular.  There  is  one  leafless 
plant,  all  stump  and  no  leaves,  with  a  tremendous 
name,  which  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old.  There  are  fly-traps,  pitcher  plants  of  all 
sizes,  trees  that  produce  fruit  on  the  reverse  side  of 
their  leaves,  butterfly  flowers,  wax  plants,  all  the  eccen- 
tricities of  tropical  vegetation ;  there  are  educational 
parterres,  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  the  University 
•students — medicinal  beds,  poisonous  departments,  floral 
aquaria ;  in  short,  the  gardens,  though  small,  are 
liberally  stocked,  and  kept  in  perfect  order.  The  only 
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other  place  of  recreation  at  Leyden — there  being  no 
theatre,  concert-room,  band-playing  rendezvous,  or 
coffee-house — is  the  promenade;  a  long,  narrow  drive, 
planted  on  both  sides  with  chestnut  trees,  extending 
round  the  town,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  skirted  on 
one  side  by  a  large  canal  and  on  the  other  by  a  small 
one.  When  I  drove  right  round  it,  between  three  and 
four  p.m.,  it  was  as  desolate  as  an  Italian  country  road 
on  a  blazing  summer's  afternoon.  Not  a  carriage,  not  a 
pedestrian — only  more  able-bodied  men,  fishing  stolidly 
in  both  canals. 

On  entering  Leyden  from  the  railway  station,  the 
first  thing  that  met  my  eye  was  a  beer  and  coffee  shop, 
upon  the  front  of  which  was  painted,  in  huge  letters, 
"  Pax  intrantibus,"  a  motto  full  of  Christian  promise, 
and  meriting,  I  think,  a  place  amongst  the  notabilia 
of  signs.  "  God's  Eye  "  is  a  favourite  device  in  Vienna 
for  that  sort  of  establishment  known  in  England  as  a 
"  tiddly  wink."  I  remember  putting  up  at  an  inn  in 
Styria  which  its  proprietor  had  christened  by  the 
gushing  appellation  of  "Das  Pochende  Herz "  (The 
Throbbing  Heart)  ;  and  the  "  Blue  Wonder "  is  a  by 
no  means  uncommon  sign  in  Germany ;  but  there  is 
a  queer  gravity  about  the  welcome  offered  by  "  Pax 
intrantibus"  that  is  more  humorous  than  the  most 
incongruous  of  those  titles.  As  I  advanced  up  the 
street,  I  observed  that  many  of  the  houses  were  acces- 
sible only  by  little  drawbridges  spanning  the  canals 
that  lave  their  garden  walls.  Talk  about  an  English- 
man's house  being  his  castle  !  It  is  only  in  Holland 
that  a  private  person  can  defy  the  executive  with 
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some  thing  like  baronial  security.  He  has  but  to  raise 
his  drawbridge  and  he  is  effectually  cut  off  from  all 
assailants ;  jumping  over  the  canal,  which  is  only  an 
overgrown  ditch,  would  not  do  at  all,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  alight  on.  A  bailiff  would  be  compelled, 
if  instructed  to  force  an  entrance  into  such  a  house,  to 
throw  hand-grenades  over  the  wall,  fix  a  petard  to  the 
street  door,  or  bring  up  a  young  howitzer  and  bombard 
the  front  windows.  The  railway  suburb  is  divided  from 
the  town  by  a  wide  canal,  over  which  has  been  erected 
a  stone  bridge  adorned  with  four  smiling  lions,  sitting 
up  on  their  hind  quarters,  and  evidently  anxious  to 
shake  a  paw  with  every  new-comer.  There  was  only 
one  way,  when  I  visited  the  quaint  old  town,  of  getting 
a  cab,  finding  one's  way  about,  or  obtaining  admission 
to  the  museums  and  public  buildings,  &c.,  in  Ley  den  ; 
and  that  was  to  engage  the  only  man  in  the  town  who 
spoke  anything  but  Dutch,  a  gray-headed  pensioner,  who 
had  fought  at  Waterloo,  and  who  might  be  found  at  the 
station,  dressed  in  a  black  foraging  cap  with  a  gold 
band,  and  white  blouse,  upon  the  left  breast  of  which 
were  hung  his  various  decorations  in  miniature.  He 
was  a  fine,  cheery  old  fellow,  and  eked  out  the  pittance 
of  five  sous  per  diem  which  a  grateful  country  provided 
for  his  maintenance  with  such  small  gifts  as  sight-seeing 
strangers  might  bestow  upon  him.  Those  who  visited 
Leyden  did  well  to  intrust  themselves  to  his  guidance. 
He  showed  them  everything  worth  seeing,  and  did  not 
deafen  them  with  garbled  and  obscure  explanations,  as 
cicerones  and  laquais  de  place  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
to  their  victims. 
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First  of  all,  he  took  me  to  the  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties, where  I  saw  relics  enough  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Kome  to  last  me  all  through  the  rest  of  Holland.  Some 
of  the  mummies  are  very  fine,  and  amongst  the  unrolled 
ones  are  the  bodies  of  a  dancing  girl  and  a  priest,  extra- 
ordinarily well  preserved.  Besides  sixty  or  seventy 
human  mummies,  there  are  mummified  cats,  dogs,  ibises, 
serpents,  crocodiles,  arid  two  or  three  mummified  beards, 
curled  up  like  rams'  horns.  There  are  several  thousand 
amulets,  ornaments  (amongst  others,  a  pair  of  solid  gold 
armlets  stated  to  have  belonged  to  King  Pharaoh), 
articles  of  the  dressing-table,  domestic  utensils,  scientific 
instruments,  and  implements  of  war,  gleaned  from  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  cities,  and 
from  the  tombs  of  their  former  occupants.  The  Roman 
and  Etruscan  collections  are  also  very  rich  and  varied, 
the  most  slenderly  furnished  department  being  that 
devoted  to  Greek  remains.  After  I  had  inspected  the 
contents  of  this  noble  museum — no  easy  task — the 
veteran  guide  convoyed  me  to  the  Town  Hall,  of  which 
no  word-description  can  give  an  adequate  idea.  The 
broad  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  its  massive 
doors  are  guarded  by  a  small  army  of  lions,  deep  scarlet 
in  colour,  grasping  in  their  front  paws  the  escutcheon 
of  the  town ;  and  the  doors  themselves  are  surmounted 
by  gorgeous  inscriptions  (gold  letters  on  polished  black 
ground)  in  ancient  Dutch,  commemorative  of  glorious 
episodes  in  the  town  history.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  has  been  barbarously  painted  a  light  gray,  but 
even  that  tamest  of  colours  cannot  mar  the  effect  of 
the  elaborate  ornamentation  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
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architect.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful  clock-tower, 
tapering  up  to  a  belfry  of  wrought  iron-work  that  is 
like  a  lace  tulip ;  and  its  upper  storeys  converge  in 
diminishing  squares  to  a  row  of  masonry  peaks.  The 
heavy  metal-bound  door  clangs  behind  you,  and  you 
find  yourself  in  a  long,  low,  broad-arched  stone  hall  or 
gallery,  let  into  the  inner  side  of  which  are  several 
carved  portals,  communicating  with  the  public  offices 
of  the  municipality.  A  prim  female  attendant,  like  an 
excerpt  from  a  Mieris  or  a  Douw,  appears  from  a  sunken 
doorway,  keys  in  hand,  and  ushers  you  along  a  stone 
corridor,  hung  with  portraits  of  Leyden  worthies,  to  a 
dim  little  three-cornered  room,  where  she  unfolds  to 
your  view  a  tripartite  picture,  representing  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  by  one  of  the  early  Dutch  artists,  whose 
name  I  forget. 

And  here  let  me  crave  leave  to  call  my  readers' 
attention  to  the  strange  lack  of  gallantry  displayed 
by  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  their  treatment  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  subjects 
having  connection  with  the  ultimate  state  of  mankind, 
as  indicated  by  revelation.  Of  the  unfortunates, 
either  roast  or  boiled,  or  undergoing  processes  pre- 
paratory to  those  conditions,  nine-tenths  are  unmistak- 
ably delineated  as  belonging  to  the  feminine  gender ; 
whereas  the  blessed  ones,  actually  promoted  to  the  hard 
benches  and  straw  hats  of  heaven,  or  fluttering  gaily 
upwards  towards  that  honourable  but  (pictorially)  un- 
comfortable eminence,  are  all  clearly  men  or  lads.  Hell 
is  made  to  typify  the  Ladies'  Borough,  whilst  Heaven 
is  monopolized,  so  to  speak,  by  compound  householders 
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and  their  male  offspring.  Whoever  saw  a  she-angel — 
I  mean,  of  course,  in  a  Dutch  or  Belgian  picture  ?  And 
are  not  the  pre-  and  post-Raphaelite  Hades  always 
crowded  by  nude  females,  in  every  attitude  of  physical 
suffering,  and  undergoing  every  imaginable  sort  of 
torture  ?  These  grave  and  learned  limners  of  the  "  good 
old  times "  must  either  have  gone  through  terribly 
unpleasant  experiences  in  their  dealings  with  the  fair 
sex,  or  must  have  had  a  precious  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves. It  should  be  remembered  that  they  had  it  all 
their  own  way  with  the  arts,  as  ladies  did  not  paint  or 
"sculp"  in  those  days  ;  and  accordingly  gave  their  own 
sex  the  moral  pull,  with  what  justice  I  will  not  venture 
to  say.  One  might  deduce  from  their  graphic  teaching 
that  winning  one's  way  to  "the  region  of  the  skies"  is 
a  mere  matter  of  muscle ;  for  all  the  chosen  who  are 
either  ranged  aloft  in  stiff  rows,  or  are  engaged  in  the 
genial  pursuit  of  playing  on  golden  harps  with  im- 
practicable strings,  are  square  and  sinewy  as  Achilles' 
myrmidons — whilst  the  panic-stricken  swimmers  in  the 
scarlet  lake  below,  the  occupants  of  ovens,  and  those 
infeoffed  of  pitchforks  are,  on  the  contrary,  smooth, 
plump,  fair,  and  of  undulating  contours. 

The  Jungster  Tag  at  Ley  den  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
its  class.  You  have  a  cold  blue  sky  turned  up  with 
gray  clouds  ;  in  the  enceinte  of  this  enclosure  is  a  school- 
form  of  horse-shoe  shape  with  a  hard,  hard  throne  in  its 
centre,  on  which  is  seated  an  angry-looking  old  man  in 
a  blue  and  white  dressing-gown.  To  his  right  and  left 
are  the  elect,  much  too  upright  to  be  truly  happy. 
Beyond  the  glory  of  the  thing,  their  position  is  evidently 
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an  unenviable  one.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  fringe  of 
cloud  is  a  powerful  angel  blowing  a  trumpet  and  flying 
at  the  same  time — it  is  well  that  he  should  be  possessed 
of  great  physical  strength,  for  he  is  much  harassed  in 
his  movements  by  his  drapery,  which  is  excessive,  requir- 
ing all  his  vigour  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Underneath 
the  Celestial  Sanhedrim,  in  the  lower  background  of 
the  picture,  is  a  middle-aged  man,  imperfectly  clothed, 
apparently  dealing  out  summary  justice  to  a  crowd  of 
supplicants  who  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
covering.  Hard  by  these  latter  the  atmosphere  begins 
to  get  rather  smoky ;  an  iron  grating  covers  the  mouth 
of  a  cave  hidden  amongst  some  sponge-cake-looking 
rocks,  beneath  which  the  real  action  of  the  picture, 
into  which  the  artist  throws  all  his  talent,  commences. 
Demons,  with  claws,  and  wings,  hoofs,  tails,  and  tusks, 
and  stomachs  converging  to  a  sharp  point  like  a  lance- 
head,  gripe,  bite,  and  rend  tender-looking  females,  who 
are  absolutely  without  any  sumptuary  protection  what- 
ever from  teeth  and  talons.  One  ghastly  fiend  holds  up 
a  young  girl,  writhing  and  screaming,  above  a  burning 
brazier ;  she  cannot  slip  out  of  his  clutch,  for  his  nails 
are  a  foot  deep  in  her  flesh.  Another  is  quartering  the 
mother  of  a  family  (to  judge  by  appearances)  with  a 
cynical  smile  on  his  mask :  no  butcher  could  cut  up  a 
sheep  more  neatly.  A  goodly  red  pool  is  bubbling  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canvas,  into  which  many  young  ladies 
are  taking  compulsory  headers,  without  bathing-dresses, 
impelled  by  red-hot  pitchforks.  A  devil  seven  times 
more  hideous  than  his  fellows  has  got  a  wretched  matron 
down  in  a  corner,  near  the  brink  of  the  blazing  pond. 
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I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  is  doing  to  her,  but 
it  must  be  something  very  terrible,  if  faith  may  be 
placed  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  There  are 
one  or  two  stray  men  about,  who  are  tormented  in  an 
easy,  careless  sort  of  way ;  their  punishments  are  a  mere 
joke  compared  to  those  inflicted  on  the  luckless  women. 
Now,  without  being  an  advocate  of  female  enfranchise- 
ment, I  contend  that  this  artist's  view  of  the  matter  is 
incorrect,  unless,  indeed,  human  nature  has  changed 
altogether  within  the  last  three  centuries,  which  I  doubt. 
If  you  were  to  poll  men  and  women  for  genuine  vice, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  found  to  constitute 
a  startling  minority.  Depend  upon  it,  we  should  vindi- 
cate our  boasted  superiority  upon  this  as  upon  so  many 
other  vexed  questions.  These  old  painters  were  shocking 
calumniators,  to  be  sure  ;  or,  at  least,  if  their  conclusions 
were  founded  on  fact,  nobody  can  deny  that  their 
manner  of  pictorially  asserting  them  was  horribly 
discourteous. 

In  the  room  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  weddings 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  not  without  a  sly 
appropriateness  to  the  locale,  and  another  Last  Judgment, 
fortunately  a  few  shades  dirtier  than  that  enshrined  in 
the  triangular  cell  before  mentioned.  A  harrowing 
representation  of  the  Plague,  full  of  sickening  details, 
adorns  another  stone  corridor,  which  conducts  you  to 
the  Council  Chamber,  where  you  will  find  the  capo 
cTopera  of  the  Staathuis,  the  picture  of  which  (as  of 
the  event  it  commemorates)  Ley  den  is  so  justly  proud. 
This  gigantic  work,  occupying  nearly  one  whole  side  of 
the  spacious  apartment  in  which  the  costliest  treasures 
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of  the  town  are  stored  away,  represents  an  episode  of 
the  famous  siege,  when  the  horrors  of  famine  desolated 
the  unhappy  city,  and  a  deputation  of  its  most  consider- 
able citizens  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  burgo- 
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master  in  the  street  fronting  the  Town  Hall,  imploring 
him  to  surrender  Leyden  to  its  besiegers,  and  rescue  its 
inhabitants  from  the  agonies  of  starvation.  The  burgo- 
master, Van  Something  or  other,  rejects  their  prayer 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  a  hungered  throng ;  his 
attitude  is  one  of  sorrowful  but  proud  resolve.  A 
prominent  figure  is  that  of  a  woman,  pressing  her  twins 
to  her  bare  bosom,  shrunken  by  want — one  of  the  babes 
is  already  dead,  the  other  dying.  An  old  man  bends 
over  her,  his  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping,  and  his  face 
and  figure  betraying  signs  of  advanced  emaciation.  All 
the  actors  in  this  sad  scene  are  drawn  the  full  size  of 
life,  and  admirably  coloured — most  of  them  are  portraits 
of  Leyden  celebrities  of  that  period.  On  another  side 
of  the  room  hangs  a  much  weaker  picture  by  another 
hand,  portraying  the  relief  of  Leyden  a  few  days  later 
on ;  the  famished  population  are  devouring  herrings  and 
bread,  a  large  quantity  of  which  comestibles  had  been 
conveyed  into  the  town  under  cover  of  a  friendly  sally. 
The  work  is  a  coarse  and  revolting  one,  unredeemed  by 
any  master-stroke  of  expression.  In  a  glass  case  over 
against  this  picture  are  ranged  many  costly  relics  of 
the  town's  ancient  splendour — the  keys  of  Leyden,  solid 
gold ;  the  chalices,  goblets,  and  salvers  used  at  the 
old  municipal  banquets,  the  Burgomaster's  insignia  of 
office,  &c. 

Next  you  will  be  shown  the  round  tower,  formerly 
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belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  Van  Leyden,  whose 
arms  are  graven  round  its  portal.  From  the  embrasures, 
lining  which  a  broad  platform,  attainable  by  crooked 
flights  of  steps,  affords  you  a  firm  footing,  you  obtain 
a  circular  panorama  of  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
country,  bounded  northwards  by  one  of  those  enormous 
dykes  that  protect  Holland  from  the  assaults  of  the  sea. 
Leyden  is  a  city  of  pointed  roofs,  of  red  tiles  and  stone 
chimneys,  and,  viewed  from  a  high  place,  it  presents 
a  homely  but  picturesque  appearance.  Part  of  the 
original  wall  of  this  tower  still  stands,  but  all  the  upper 
works  have  suffered  renovation.  Of  course  you  must 
see  the  house  in  which  the  Prophet  King,  John  of 
Leyden,  was  born  and  bred  up  to  manhood.  It  is  a 
modest  little  two-storyed  red  brick  building  in  a  bye 
street,  only  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  houses  by 
a  stone  tablet  let  into  the  brickwork  on  the  upper  floor, 
being  the  device  of  a  pair  of  tailor's  shears,  surmounted 
by  a  crowned  mitre.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  stands 
between  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  the  grounds  of  a 
private  mansion.  I  inquired,  but  could  not  ascertain, 
whether  Meyerbeer  ever  visited  the  birthplace  of  his 
greatest  hero.  Leyden  does  riot  seem  to  be  extrava- 
gantly proud  of  him,  for  not  a  picture  commemorative 
of  his  romantic  career  is  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  public 
buildings. 

Having  by  this  time  pretty  thoroughly  exhausted 
Leyden — which  may  be  done  in  a  single  day  if  you 
begin  early  enough  and  do  not  loiter  too  long  in  the 
pleasant  green  garden  of  the  hostelry,  through  which 
you  gain  admission  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  the 
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round  tower — you  bestow  upon  the  honest  old  warrior 
who  has  piloted  you  safely  through  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  place  his  well-earned  guerdon,  and  betake  yourself 
to  the  station  along  countless  canals,  over  scores  of  little 
bridges,  and  past  the  tobacco-reeking  Pax  Intrantibus. 
Before  quitting  Leyden,  on  my  way  to  the  Zuyder  Zee 
and  the  city  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  bridges,  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  a  practical  jest  that  used  to  be 
played  off  upon  lady  tourists  who  ascended  the  Tower 
of  Leyden.  At  the  entrance-gate  to  the  tower  are  two 
pillars,  crowned  by  the  supporters  of  the  Leyden  arms  ; 
and  close  to  each  pillar  is  a  tiny  orifice,  communicating 
with  leaden  pipes  upon  which  a  very  heavy  pressure  of 
water  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  touching  a  lever  at  the 
other  end  of  the  garden.  The  joke  was  to  induce  two 
ladies,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  to  stand  over  these 
two  orifices  ;  as  soon  as  they  took  up  their  positions,  a 
confederate  pressed  the  spring,  and  two  slender  jets  of 
water,  spouting  up  with  tremendous  force  under  their 
dresses,  drenched  them  soundly,  and  frightened  them 
nearly  into  fits,  upon  which  the  by-standers  did  laugh 
uproariously.  I  wonder  whether  this  exquisite  piece  of 
humour  was  ever  practised  upon  the  ladies  of  an  English 
party  who  happened  to  be  accompanied  by  the  gentle- 
men of  their  family.  If  so,  probably  those  who  came  to 
laugh  remained  to  weep. 

I  must  not  omit  to  bear  testimony  to  the  solid  and 
stern  splendour  of  many  of  the  private  houses  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  canal,  now  enriched  with  the 
escutcheons,  graven  in  marble,  of  their  owners.  They 
are  often  four  or  five  storeys  high,  finishing  in  a  single 
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attic,  from  the  window-ledge  of  which  juts  out  a  small 
stone  stage  supporting  a  crane,  wherewith  to  hoist  heavy 
articles  of  furniture  in  at  the  windows  of  the  different 
storeys  ;  for  in  almost  all  old  Dutch  houses  the  stair- 
cases are  too  narrow  to  allow  of  a  piano,  a  wardrobe, 
or  a  large  sofa's  being  carried,  in  the  usual  manner, 
upstairs.  Most  of  these  stately  mansions  are  endowed 
with  large  gardens  at  their  back,  and  double  nights  of 
broad  stone  steps  rising  from  the  pavement  to  the  street 
door,  the  kitchens  being  necessarily  flush  with  the  road- 
way, as  Leyden,  like  Amsterdam,  is  built  upon  piles. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BELGIAN    WATERING-PLACES THE   MODERN   LORELEY SPA   THE  SEEDY 

A    PUZZLING     IDIOM — THE     HUMOURS    OP   EAST-END-SUPER-MARE — IN 

SEASON     AND    OUT    OP     SEASON A    FLYING    VISIT     TO     BRUGES    AND 

ANTWERP. 

COMING  down  the  Rhine  by  railway,  especially  by  the 
line  that  skirts  the  left  bank  of  that  castellated  river,  is 
but  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  affair,  compared  with  the 
same  journey  performed  on  board  one  of  the  swift  and 
comfortable  boats  of  the  Cologne  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  whole  distance  between  Mayence  and 
Cologne,  comprising  all  the  choicest  tit-bits  of  Ehenish 
scenery,  is  traversed  in  little  more  than  six  hours.  You 
are  carried  through  your  favourite  haunts  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  that  you  have  not  even  time  to  recognize  them. 
Bingen,  the  Mouse  Tower,  RbeiDstein,  Sonneck,  Bacha- 
rach,  are  successively  proclaimed  by  the  guard  at  absurdly 
short  intervals.  They  might  as  well  be  in  Central  Asia 
for  all  you  can  see  of  them.  A  shriek,  a  plunge  into 
darkness,  an  acrid  odour,  and  you  are  through.  The 
scream  of  the  railway- whistle  is  the  modern  substitute 
for  the  song  of  the  nymph  Loreley,  who  has,  in  very 
despair  at  the  materialism  of  the  age  we  live  in,  given 
up,  locally,  the  dangerous  amusements  she  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  when  the  world  w  as  younger  and  greener. 
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No  longer  does  she  wile  plumed  barons  with  seductive 
song  to  her  damp  and  deadly  embrace — at  least,  not  by 
the  tunnelled  rock  that  bears  her  name.  I  fancy  she 
must  have  gone  up  the  river  to  Wiesbaden  or  Homburg. 
At  least,  I  have  seen  in  those  perilous  lairs  a  good  many 
doubtful  spirits,  any  one  of  whom,  as  far  as  the  gift  of 
guile  is  concerned,  might  have  been  Loreley  Kediviva, 
or  one  of  the  famed  Seven  Sisters,  whose  charms  and 
cunning  brought  their  seven  noble  lovers  to  such  hideous 
grief,  "  once  upon  a  time/'  Whithersoever  she  may  have 
migrated,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  renowned  musical 
Rhine  kelpie  has  quitted  her  river  residence,  which 
ceased  to  have  its  raison  d'etre  when  steam  and  tele- 
graphy were  introduced  into  Germany.  How  can  a 
simple  water-nymph  hope  to  bring  her  elementary  little 
arrangements  to  a  successful  issue  with  scores  of  noisv 
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trains  running  right  through  her  cellarage,  and  dozens 
of  impertinent,  intrusive  steamers  bustling  about  within 
the  precincts  of  her  pet  lover-fishery,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  rescue  from  her  rapids  the  victim  of  mis- 
placed confidence  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Loreley  has  changed 
her  wise-en-scene,  if  not  her  tactics ;  now-a-days  she 
walks  about  watering-places  in  stripes,  short  petticoats, 
high-heeled  boots,  pearl  powder,  and  soda-golden  hair. 
She  calls  herself  the  Comtesse  Loreley  de  Chiquenaude  ; 
and  the  process  by  which  she  entraps  and  subsequently 
devours  the  foolish  young  knights  of  the  nineteenth 

J  O  O 

century  is  quite  as  effectual,  though  somewhat  more 
elaborate  and  lingering,  as  that  which  she  practised  in 
the  good  old  times.  Civilization  has  only  compelled 
her  to  shift  her  quarters,  that  is  all;  she  is  just  as 
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cruel,  hungry,  and  remorseless  as  ever  ;   and  men  are 
no  wiser  than  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  steam-horse,  too,  is  as  great  a  devourer  in  his 
way  as  she  in  hers  ;  but  he  swallows  only  legends,  and 
absorbs  associations.  A  good  name  for  a  locomotive 
would  be  "  The  Great  Modern  Iconoclast."  How  little 
he  makes  of  old  castles,  feudal  traditions,  and  the  like  ! 
Castles,  forsooth  !  they  are  his  stations.  Traditions  !  his 
way-bill  says  nothing  about  them.  "  St.  Goar,  zwei 
Minuten  !  Boppart,  eine  Minute  ! "  Ten  minutes  at  Co- 
blenz,  for  he  is  thirsty  and  must  "  take  a  drink  "  ;  so  may 
you,  if  you  like  to  be  half-poisoned  by  the  worst  beer  in 
Christendom.  On  again,  through  Andernach,  Rheineck, 
Remagen,  Rolandseck,  Godesberg  (immortalized  by 
Thackeray),  and  Bonn,  never  bestowing  more  than  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  any  of  those  famous  places.  At 
last  he  deposits  you  at  Cologne,  having  "done"  the 
Rhine  so  swiftly  that  your  mind  retains  nothing  of  its 
wonderful  beauties  save  a  blurred  and  indistinct  vision 
of  ruins,  water,  villages,  islands,  and  vineyards,  all 
jostling  one  another  in  bewildering  confusion  ;  and  it 
would  be  any  odds  against  your  recognizing  a  picture 
that  should  faithfully  portray  any  one  of  the  celebrated 
show-localities  through  which  you  have  just  been  whisked. 
At  Cologne  there  is  half  an  hour's  respite  in  a  station 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  w^hich  is  advertised 
officially  in  every  carriage  belonging  to  the  Rhenish 
railways.  It  scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  made  on  its 
behalf  by  the  authorities.  In  the  first  place,  like  every 
hotel,  public  building,  and  street  in  Cologne,  it  is  infected 
with  an  evil  smell,  as  unlike  the  odour  manufactured  by 
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the  Farina  tribe  as  anything  can  well  be.  Secondly,  it 
is  so  ingeniously  constructed  that  the  servants  in  charge 
of  the  lavatories,  &c.  are  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
"  reserved  "  dining-room  in  order  to  fulfil  an  important 
part  of  their  duties  ;  dirty  towels  and  other  little  matters 
de  la  sorte  being  borne  cheerfully  under  your  nose,  while 
you  are  dining,  by  inconceivably  frowsy  and  squalid- 
looking  wenches. 

o 

The  last  half  of  the  route  leading  from  Cologne  to 
Spa  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  picturesque.  As  you 
approach  the  Belgian  frontier  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
scenery  becomes  more  and  more  lovely  with  every  mile, 
and  when  you  pass  it  the  increased  well-being  of  the 
population  forces  itself  upon  your  notice  to  a  degree 
that  is  scarcely  less  than  phenomenal.  The  country  is 
thickly  peopled,  factories  fill  the  valleys,  and  villas 
fringe  the  hills ;  the  population  is  well  fed,  healthy- 
looking,  and  evidently  prosperous ;  everybody  seems 
busy,  everything  is  full  of  life  and  motion.  Belgium 
is  an  industrial,  intelligent,  and  free  land.  On  entering 
it,  you  perceive  at  once  the  difference  between  the 
results  produced  upon  the  general  condition  of  a  nation 
by  a  liberal,  just,  politically  unambitious  Government, 
and  those  accruing  from  the  rule  of  a  military  despotism 
that  diverts  the  brain  and  sinew  of  its  people  from  their 
proper  channels,  and  stifles  industry  and  enterprise 
under  warlike  harness.  The  contrast  between  Prussia 
and  Belgium  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  between  France 
and  England.  The  very  custom-house  officers,  whose 
buttons  display  the  Tame  Lion,  are  courteous  and  con- 
siderate, anxious  to  do  their  duty  in  the  least  offensive 
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manner,  and  to  spare  travellers  all  unnecessary  incon- 
venience. They  are  civilians,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  Prussian  douanier,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
avant  tout,  a  soldier,  a  warrior,  with  a  warrior's  pride  in 
himself  and  his  career,  and  ill-concealed  scorn  of  all  that 
is  not  military.  Himself  a  mere  rough  legionary,  he 
orders  you  about  as  though  he  were  a  centurion ;  he  has 
no  regard  for  aught  save  his  consigns ;  and,  being  in  his 
own  person  subjected  to  a  stern,  fierce  discipline,  he 
inflicts  upon  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  are  at  his 
mercy  the  same  hard  measure  of  inflexible  strictness 
that  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  set  in 
authority  over  him. 

After  the  form — for  it  is  no  more — of  examining 
baggage  has  been  gone  through  at  Verviers,  the  train, 
hitherto  fairly  expeditious  in  pace,  bowls  lazily  along 
to  Pepinster,  where  everybody  for  Spa  has  to  turn  out 
again,  and  embark  in  a  branch  train,  which,  after  a 
good  deal  of  deliberation  and  whistling,  as  if  it  were 
trying  to  cheer  itself  up  for  an  effort,  starts  gallantly, 
and  with  much  snorting  attains  a  top  speed  of  six  miles 
an  hour.  However,  after  sundry  twistings  in  and  out 
of  picturesque  mountain  gorges,  performed  with  stolid 
deliberation,  one  gets  to  Spa  at  last,  and  finds  at  the 
station  a  mammoth  omnibus  waiting  to  convey  weary, 
dusty,  thirsty  tourists  to  whatsoever  hotel  they  may  de- 
sire to  patronize.  This  omnibus  is  a  perfectly  impartial 
institution,  entertaining  neither  preference  nor  prejudice. 
Its  panels  advertise  all  the  Spa  hotels  alike,  and  it 
charges  no  more  for  driving  you  and  your  "  effects "  to 
one  than  to  another. 
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When  I  first  visited  the  healing  springs  of  Belgium, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Kursaal  of  Spa  was  the  most 
contemptible  building  of  its  class — that  is  to  say,  con- 
nected with  the  then  prosperous  Black  and  Eed  interest 
— in  Central  Europe.  Poor,  meek,  neglected  little 
Nauheim  could  show  assembly  rooms  to  which  the  Spa 
etablissement  was  a  mere  barn.  It  owned  no  dining-room  ; 
the  ground-floor  was  devoted  to  a  small  cafe,  a  largish 
billiard-room,  and  a  fmnoir  or  tahagie ;  on  the  first  floor 
were  the  play-rooms,  reading-room,  and  ball-room,  dark, 
dirty,  stuffy,  and  close.  The  staff  of  the  gambling 
enterprise  was  composed  of  persons  at  once  so  seedy 
and  so  redoubtable  in  appearance,  that  I  wonder  any- 
body could  be  found  courageous  enough  to  support  that 
institution.  Upon  entering  the  rooms  and  glancing 
round  you  at  the  personnel  of  the  tables,  instinct  guided 
one  of  your  hands  to  your  watch-chain,  and  the  other 
to  the  pocket  in  which  you  kept  your  money.  You 
felt  that  you  were  the  traveller  fallen  amongst  thieves, 
and  determined  to  make  as  gallant  a  resistance  as 
possible  to  the  attack  impending  over  you.  The  odds 
were  overwhelming,  but  you  would  defend  your  life  and 
property  to  the  last  gasp.  Now  I  maintain  that  the 
administration  of  a  hell  was  guilty  of  a  grave  error  in 
employing  subordinates  whose  aspect  was  calculated  to 
chill  the  public  marrow.  To  my  mind,  croupiers,  for 
instance,  should  be  comely  and  romantic-looking  beings 
— a  cross  between  the  poet  and  the  plunger,  with  a  dash 
of  Lara  melancholy  about  them  ;  "  bonnets  "  should  be 
benevolent,  and,  above  all,  respectable  of  mien,  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  transactions  they  are  engaged  to 
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further ;  whilst  the  footmen  in  attendance  should  be 
large,  stately  men,  courteously  deferential  in  their 
manners,  and  typifying  in  their  calm,  portly  persons  the 
honest  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  they  serve.  They 
should  be,  if  possible,  carefully  sized,  trained  to  a 
bland  majesty  of  deportment,  and  arrayed  in  perfectly- 
fitting  liveries  of  quiet  elegance. 

In  Spa  the  croupiers  looked  like  retired  bandits  in 
plain  clothes,  two  of  them,  especially,  being  gifted  with 
so  truculent  an  expression  of  countenance  that  you  could 
not  help  fancying  they  were  longing  to  cut  off  your  ears 
and  send  them  by  post  to  your  family,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  would  happen  to  you  if  your  ransom  were  not 
promptly  forwarded.  Their  eyes  gleamed  with  latent  and 
ill -disguised  ferocity  as  they  enunciated  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  game.  Had  I  met  one  of  them  on  a  moonlight 
night  in  a  lonely  wood,  I  think  I  should  have  fired  at 
him  without  ceremony,  on  the  mere  evidence  of  his 
villainous  lineaments.  I  never  saw  before  or  since  such 
cut-throat-looking  customers.  The  "  bonnets,"  too,  had 
a  predatory  and  bloodthirsty  aspect — thin,  pinched, 
shabbily  dressed,  and  restless  of  glance,  they  over-acted 
their  parts,  and  won  or  lost  the  company's  money  with 
far  too  much  eagerness  and  passion.  As  for  the  foot- 
men, words  fail  me  to  describe  the  scarecrow  crew. 
Falstaff  would  scarcely  have  recruited  such  lank, 
withered,  awkwardly-built  vagabonds.  Of  all  sizes 
and  ages,  they  were  clothed  in  uniforms  evidently  made 
at  some  remote  period  of  history  for  their  predecessors, 
stout  and  vigorous  lackeys  ;  and  their  threadbare  habili- 
ments hung  upon  their  shrunken  frames  in  mournful 
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wrinkles.  One  was  moved  by  pity  whilst  contemplating 
them,  and  would  have  liked,  but  for  the  incongruity  of 
the  thing,  to  give  each  of  them  a  two-pound  loaf  and 
a  quart  of  jolly  good  ale  and  old,  that  they  might  for 
once  rejoice  their  empty  stomachs  with  a  full  meal. 

Turning  from  the  strangely- assorted  band  of  the 
company's  servants  to  the  visitors  assembled  in  the 
sattes  de  jeu,  one  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  pick  out  a  more  curiously 
shady  lot  of  people  in  all  the  tripots  of  Europe. 
Whence  did  such  persons  come  ?  What  class  of  society 
did  they  belong  to  ?  How  did  they  manage  to  scrape 
together  money  to  pay  their  fares  thither  and  to  punt 
occasionally  at  the  tables  ?  were  the  questions  that 
suggested  themselves  to  you  as  you  looked  round  the 
rooms.  There  were  many  shabbily-dressed  dames,  old 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  who  hovered  round  the 
roulette  wheel,  risking  a  franc  every  now  and  then 
(which  they  extracted  from  the  depths  of  a  long,  netted 
purse  with  copper  rings)  upon  a  number,  and  who,  when 
their  cherished  coin  was  swept  away  by  the  ruthless 
rake,  put  on  their  spectacles  and  peered  at  the  square 
upon  which  it  had  been,  but  was  not,  as  if  they  could 
not  realize  the  fact  of  their  loss,  arid  were  anxious  to 
discover  "  how  it  was  done."  There  were  men,  young 
and  middle-aged,  flashily  dressed,  with  faces  that  one 
could  scarcely  look  upon  without  a  shudder,  so  deeply 
had  the  worst  passions  graven  their  trade-marks  upon 
them.  Of  the  women  I  prefer  to  say  nothing,  save  that 
it  was  irksome  and  offensive  to  an  Englishman  to  see  his 
young  countrywomen,  of  whom  there  were  a  good  many 
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that  season  at  Spa,  in  even  accidental  contact  with  the 
battered,  shameless  creatures  who  thronged  the  play- 
rooms at  night.  Bitter  complaints  were  made  to  me  by 
some  of  my  compatriots  who  were  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing at  the  Kursaal,  with  respect  to  the  practice,  wholly 
unchecked  by  the  authorities,  of  appropriating  other 
people's  stakes,  carried  on  systematically  by  several  "  pro- 
fessional" habitues  of  Spa.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
was  robbed,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  of  over  two 
hundred  francs  by  one  of  these  harpies :  he  asserted 
his  claim,  which  was  substantiated  by  another  English 
gentleman  standing  by  him ;  four  or  five  confederates 
of  the  thief  (all  women),  however,  loudly  testified  to  the 
rectitude  of  her  proceeding,  and,  as  the  croupiers  refused 
to  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  money — and  his  temper. 
Brigandage  of  this  description  was  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence ;  in  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  "  institution " 
was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  of  its 
locale  and  myrmidons.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  Spa 
that  twenty  years  ago  the  horrors  and  abominations  of 
gambling  were  more  vividly  depicted  and  exemplified 
within  its  precincts  than  in  any  other  continental  hell. 

The  environs  of  Spa  are  really  lovely,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  means  for  their  exploration.  Besides  a 
legion  of  pony-carriages,  fairly  well  turned  out, 
saddle-horses  and  good  ones  were  there  in  plenty,  and 
by  no  means  expensive  to  hire.  Indeed,  every  sort  of 
vehicular  conveyance  was  abundantly  provided  by 
private  enterprise  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
During  my  stay  it  was  even  possible  to  engage  a  couple 
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of  four-in -hands,  if  one  were  so  minded.     There  was  a 

bold  German  baron  who  monopolized   one  drag  with  a 

very   scratch   team,    and   drove    triumphantly   all    day 

long  about  the  neighbourhood,  with   an  outrider  close 

at  heel,   to  the  envy  and  admiration   of    those  whose 

means  and  expertness  in  coachmanship  did  not  allow 

of  their  investing  in  anything  more  splendid  than  a 

panier  a   salade.      Young   ladies   who    rode  with   their 

papas  affected  strange-coloured  habits  and  exaggerated 

natural-historical    hats.     What   would   be    said    in   the 

Row    to    the     following    riding-dresses  ?  —  light    blue 

amazone,  cherry -coloured  trimming  and  ribbons,  owl-hat 

with  huge  yellow  eyes  ;  or  pea-green  habit,  with  purple 

garniture,    hat,    a    fox-cub  couchant,    with    tail    in    his 

mouth.     Costumes,    indeed,    were  extraordinarily    loud 

that  year.      I  saw  three    young  ladies,    sisters,   at   the 

children's  ball  one  night  accoutred  as  follows  :  No   1. 

Blue    body,    white    sleeves,    red    silk   skirt  with  white 

stripes,    blue    hat  and    white    feather ;    No.    2.    Mauve 

body,  yellow  sleeves  and  skirt,   hat   apparently  a  full 

salad  bowl  turned  inside  out ;  No.  3.  White  body,  skirt 

red   and    green   in    horizontal    divisions    (the    Italian 

national  flag  to  a  T),  hat  white  and  red,  with  a  swan, 

goose,  or  ostrich — I  do  not  remember  which — sprawling 

round  it.     Some  of  the  men  were  nearly  as  brilliant. 

One   golden  youth  appeared   at  the  said  ball  in  a  full 

suit  of  light  brown,  large  deep-blue  shirt,  scarlet  necktie, 

green  gloves,  and  yellow  shoes — a  pink  of  fashion,  and 

quite  aware  of  it,  thank  you  !    I  believe  he  was  a  count. 

One  would  have  thought  that  no  one  under  a  marquis 

could  have  afforded  to  dress  in  that  style. 
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During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  journey 
by  express  from  Mechlin  to  Ostend  is  about  the  most 
unpleasant  bit  of  railway  travelling  in  Europe.  The 
unhappy  voyagers  are  mercilessly  packed  together,  eight 
in  a  compartment,  like  freshly-caught  Borioboolans  in 
the  hold  of  a  slave-dhow  ;  the  train,  from  the  moment 
of  its  departure  till  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
terminus,  is  enveloped  in  dense,  blinding  clouds  of  dust ; 
there  is  nothing  to  drink  save  warm  local  beer  in  the 
intermediate  stations  (the  use  of  ice  appears  to  be 
unknown  in  the  interior  of  Belgium) — a  peach  costs 
sevenpence,  two  penn'orth  of  which  is  dust ;  if  you 
keep  the  windows  closed,  you  may  die  either  from 
apoplexy  or  suffocation ;  if  you  keep  them  open  you 
are  buried  under  a  simoom  of  sand,  which  fills  your  eyes, 
nose,  ears,  mouth,  lungs,  boots,  and  breeches-pockets  in 
rather  less  than  a  minute,  reduces  you  to  a  condition  of 
gasping  despair,  and  makes  you  hate  your  neighbour  as 
yourself.  Supposing  you  make  up  your  mind  to  endure 
the  dust  plague  for  the  sake  of  the  draught  (which, 
however,  brings  but  little  solace,  for  the  air  itself  is 
feverishly  hot),  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  your  destin- 
ation you  are  so  thoroughly  disguised — not  in  liquor,  oh 
no  !  you  wish  you  were,  for  then,  perhaps,  you  would  be 
less  keenly  conscious  of  your  miseries — in  dust,  that  your 
nearest  creditor  would  not  know  you.  You  might  pass 
fearlessly  under  the  searching  glance  of  your  mother-in- 
law  without  fear  of  recognition.  For  your  face,  hands, 
garments,  and  temper  are  as  black  as  Erebus  ;  your 
tongue  is  furred,  your  throat  parched,  your  skin  violently 
irritated  ;  you  can't  bear  the  thought  of  looking  after 
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your  luggage  :  "  Confound  the  luggage  ;  I  want  my  tub 
and  a  brandy-seltzer !  "  You  are  snappish  with  the 
inspector  of  baggages,  and  vicious  with  the  porter ; 
and,  if  an  angel  were  to  come  down  from  the  realms 
of  bliss  in  order  to  offer  you  a  pass  ticket  through 
St.  Peter's  wicket,  you  would  probably  make  a  very 
unpleasant  remark  about  the  apostolic  gatekeeper,  and 
send  the  ano-el  to  the  deuce  for  a  troublesome  tout. 

o 

Your  torments,  too,  have  been  seriously  aggravated  by 
the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  your  fellow-travellers,  who, 
instead  of  bearing  their  miseries  as  you,  a  true  English- 
man, bear  yours,  in  gloomy  silence,  have  been,  for  the 
last  forty  miles,  incessantly  bewailing  their  hard  lot  in 
French,  German,  Flemish,  and  Walloon — the  last  two 
idioms  being  peculiarly  offensive  to  you,  because  you  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  either.  Flemish  is,  I  believe, 
a  regular,  out-and-out  written  language  ;  it  sounds  like 
drunken  Dutch,  and  is  full  of  such  terminations  as 
"  snik,"  "plok,"  and  "  skoop,"  flowing  and  euphonious. 
Walloon  is  not  a  language,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  ;  it 
is  not  written,  and,  when  spoken,  resembles  no  other 
arrangement  of  sounds  that  I  have  ever  heard  out  of  a 
farm-yard.  It  is  the  sort  of  tongue  that  Swift  might 
have  invented  for  the  people  of  one  of  his  newly- 
discovered  countries.  Or  I  can  imagine  it  to  be  the 
common  language,  or  lingua  Franca,  of  the  animal  king- 
dom— the  mutually  intelligible  jargon  in  which  a  crow 
and  a  hyaena,  for  instance,  would  chat  together,  if  they 
met  by  a  stile  on  a  summer  afternoon.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  understands  Latin, 
and  I  am  far  from  doubting  the  fact ;  but  I  think  he 
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would  find  Walloon  a  teazer,  with  all  his  learning.  I 
asked  an  intelligent  Belgian,  in  the  interval  between  two 
dusty  peaches  and  a  desiccated  ham  sandwich,  whether 
anybody  not  to  the  manner  born  ever  learnt  Walloon, 
and  his  answer  was  pretty  conclusive.  "  It  is  a  dialect, 
monsieur,  that  you  can  never  acquire ;  and  when  you 
have  acquired  it,  it  is  not  worth  knowing."  There  must 
surely  have  been  a  dash  of  Irish  blood  in  my  Belgian 
fellow-traveller's  veins.  Walloon  is  said  to  consist 
mainly  of  old  French — very  old  French,  indeed,  I  should 
say,  of  the  Pepin  period  at  the  very  latest.  It  was  a 
joy  to  see  the  face  of  a  portly  Frenchman,  "  voyaging 
for  his  pleasure,"  and  proud  of  his  nationality,  when 
some  one  let  fall  the  assertion  in  question,  Walloon 
being  at  that  very  moment  spoken  with  distressing 
rapidity  at  the  farther  end  of  the  carriage.  He  raised 
his  eyebrows  to  where  the  roots  of  his  hair  ought  to 
have  been,  listened  attentively  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
the  extraordinary  gibberish  alleged  to  be  the  ancient 
tongue  of  his  "  belle  France,"  and  then,  leaning  over 
towards  the  person  who  had  imprudently  made  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  remarked,  "  Monsieur,  I  pray  you  to 
observe  that  I  seek  not  to  impeach  the  value  and  correct- 
ness of  your  information ;  but  me,  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
do  you  see  ?  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  the  most 
sacred,  that,  in  that  intolerable  jargon  which  one  speaks 
over  there,  there  is  not  one  word,  not  one  single  word, 
monsieur,  which  has  any  detectable  affinity  with  that 
beautiful  language  which  makes  the  joy  of  every  culti- 
vated mind.  Pardon,  monsieur,  that  I  address  you  the 
word.  Poof !  quelle  chaleur  abominable  / "  The  man 
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thus  interpellated  was  too  much  overcome  by  the  dust 
to  defend  his  original  assertion,  and  so  the  French 
gentleman  sat  back,  panting,  but  pleasantly  conscious  of 
having  settled  the  question. 

At  last  the  cruel  journey  was  over  and  done.  The 
bio*  omnibus  of  the  Fontaine,  paragon  of  sea-side  hotels, 
had  rattled  us  rapidly  through  the  long  narrow  streets  of 
the  old  town — there  was  a  proud  and  haughty  count 
with  us,  by  the  way,  so  utterly  subdued  by  the  horrors 
of  the  State  railway  that  he  meekly  allowed  his  servant 
to  stuff  him  into  a  corner  of  the  plebeian  conveyance, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  common  mortal — and  presently 
we  were  discharged  at  a  friendly  portal,  gaily  lighted  up, 
and  lined  with  fresh  flowers,  where  M.  Fontaine,  whose 
jolly  countenance  bore  promise  of  comfort  and  good 
cheer,  received  us  with  cheerful  sympathy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  anticipate  our  wants  with  the  kindly  prompti- 
tude of  a  good  Samaritan.  Here  the  count  plucked  up 
a  little  spirit,  and  tried  to  assert  himself;  but  it  was 
only  a  patrician  flash  in  the  pan  ;  and  I  beheld  him 
swept  up-stairs  between  a  waiter  and  a  portmanteau,  in 
a  manner  as  unceremonious  as  you  please. 

When  the  work  of  purification  and  restoration  had 
been  achieved,  and  I  strolled  out  on  the  magnificent 
esplanade  before  the  Kursaal,  looking  far,  far  away  over 
the  calm  moonlit  sea,  a  great  peace  and  contentment 
came  over  me,  and  I  was  too  thankful  for  the  great  joy 
of  once  more  contemplating  the  mighty  regenerator  to 
remember  the  tortures  I  had  endured  in  traversing  the 
land  of  the  tame  Lion.  What  a  sea  !  and  what  a  night ! 
Not  a  lapis-lazuli  sky,  like  that  which  arches  the  Bay  of 
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Naples  in  an  autumn  so-called  darkness  that  is  only 
subdued  night.  We  were  too  far  north,  too  near  to  dear 
old  England  for  that.  Ours  was  a  blue-gray  sky,  and  the 
constellations  studding  it  in  shoals  sparkled  but  faintly 
and  dimly  ;  but  our  moon  shed  a  flood  of  mild  radiance 
on  the  gently  ruffled  sea,  whilst  the  breeze  that  fanned 
our  heated  cheeks  was  as  soft  and  soothing  as  if  it  had 
skimmed  the  warm  bosom  of  the  azure  Mediterranean. 
In  the  far  offing  some  half-dozen  red  and  white  dots  of 
flame  were  fancifully  dancing  on  the  dark  surface  of  the 
water — lanterns  hung  on  the  rigging  of  the  fisher -boats 
that  were  busily  purveying  for  the  morrow's  sweet, 
succulent  breakfast.  Behind  us  were  the  crystal  gal- 
leries of  the  Kursaal,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  filled 
with  ladies  in  their  war-paint,  arrayed  in  colours  gayest 
of  the  gay,  with  roses  in  their  cheeks  and  diamonds  in 
their  eyes,  all  purloined  from  generous,  health-giving 
Mother  Ocean.  The  long,  slender  breakwaters,  half 
shrouded  in  dripping  seaweed  that  glinted  and  flashed 
in  the  moonshine,  stretched  away  into  the  sea  so  far  (for 
it  was  low  water)  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  distinguish 
the  point  of  junction  at  which  they  melted  into  the 
silvered  liquid.  To  the  right,  the  old-fashioned  pier 
thrust  itself  obtrusively  into  notice.  There  was  the 
English  boat  taking  in  passengers  and  mails,  splashing 
and  snorting,  making  ready  to  start  for  those  white 
cliffs  that  were  "  so  near,  and  yet  so  far ! "  Happy 
passengers  ! — at  least  I  hoped  so.  Those  ghostly-look- 
ing objects,  like  the  tents  of  a  spectre  army,  huddled 
up  together  on  the  beach,  under  the  shelter  of  the  broad 
digue — those  were  the  bathing-machines !  I  looked 
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upon  those  white  phantasms  (for  they  seemed  strangely 
unreal   under   the  mysterious   refulgence)   with   tender 
retrospection  and  fond  hope.      I  thought  of  the  old  man 
in  brick  red,  whose  number  was  14,  and  who  answered 
to  any  name  or  epithet  of  abuse,  his  one  ambition  being 
to    earn   fivepence  by  leading  you  trippingly  into  the 
briny  deep,  where,  with  a  green  pail  which  he  concealed 
from  you  till  he  had  you  in  his  power,  he  deluged  your 
head,    back,  and    chest   with    sea-water  till   you  could 
neither   breathe,    see,    nor  defend  yourself.     He  spoke 
English  and  French,  both  in  the  Flemish  tongue,  and 
with  equal  fluency.     You  might  swear  at  him,  and  call 
him  what  you  pleased — he  would  only  grin  a  salt  grin 
at  you,  and  haply  pat  you  affectionately  on  the  shoulder 
or  diaphragm.     I  remember  closing  with  him  once  in 
self-defence ;  he  had   set  upon  me  and  nearly  drowned 
me  ;  so  I  grappled  him,  and  we  fell  with  a  mighty  splash 
in  three  feet  of  sea.     He  drank  of  that  wave,  arid  so  did 
I,  but  he  struggled  cheerily  to  his  feet,  and  resumed  his 
onslaught   with   the  pail  as  if   nothing  had  happened. 
I  have  recommended  him  to  hundreds  of  timid  bathers, 
who  cared  not  to  adventure  the  perils  of  the  deep  alone. 
He  had  faith  in  his  pail,  and  treated  remonstrance  with 
humorous  indifference.     You   came  there  to  be  pailed, 
and  pail  you   he  would,  whether  or  no ;  expostulation 
was  useless,  besides  being  invariably  interrupted  by  a 
gallon  of  water  discharged  at  your  head.     You  gurgled 
out  in  a  strangled  voice,  "  Assez  !  assez  ! "  and   all  he 
said  was,  "  No  pas  azzez,  net  gnug — I  not  know,  fery 
nice,  bon,  good,  good  ! "  winding  up  with  another  pail- 
ful.    The  best  way  to  manage  was  to  turn  your  back 
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towards  him,  support  yourself  firmly  by  clutching  your 
knees  with  your  hands,  and  "  let  him  went."  If  you 
did  not  undergo  a  thorough  douche,  it  was  not  his 
fault. 

The  bathing  in  Ostend  is  about  the  liveliest  thing 
out,  and  the  beach  of  a  morning  a  refreshing  and 
instructive  sight.  I  would  not  counsel  persons  of 
prudish  natures  to  contemplate  the  daily  exhibition 
sur  la  plage ;  and  yet  I  don't  know — people  of  that 
sort  generally  enjoy  anything  verging  on  the  indelicate 
rather  more  keenly  than  persons  of  mere  average  morality. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  is  very  little  gene  indeed  about 
the  fair  habituees  of  Ostend  beach,  and  the  prettier  or 
more  handsomely  formed  they  are,  the  less  particular 
are  they  to  a  nuance  more  or  less  of  liberality  in  the 
exposure  of  their  charms.  Men  and  women,  children 
and  nursemaids,  all  bathe  together  in  the  same  pre- 
cincts, swimming,  bobbing,  floating,  dancing,  and  other- 
wise disporting  themselves  in  company ;  and,  whilst 
the  costume  supplied  to  men  is  all  that  the  most  rigid 
decency  could  exact,  that  worn  by  the  majority  of  the 
ladies  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  full  of  incident.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  best-looking  girls  and  young  married 
ladies,  whilst  in  the  water,  is — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it — a  naive  carelessness  about  strings.  Buttons 
are  not  so  much  buttoned  as  they  might  be ;  but  strings 
are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  left  untied.  The  effect  is 
pleasing  to  the  philosophical  spectator;  and  I  should 
like  a  few  of  those  sour  gentlemen  who  criticize  modern 
humanity  and  manners  in  so  scathing  a  way,  and  who 
bitterly  assert  that  woman  now-a-days  is  a  creation  of 
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the  milliner,  stay  maker,  and  caoutchouc  manufacturer,  to 
go  and  bathe  for  a  few  days  at  Ostend.  If  they  did  not 
•see  a  good  deal  that  was  real,  genuine,  and  natural — not 
to  say  exuberant — I  should  be  considerably  surprised. 

There  is  a  small  strip  of  sea,  some  distance  from  the 
promenade,  that  is,  from  eight  to  ten  a.m.,  like  unto  a  sea- 
nymphs'  haunt.     As  you  float  by  it  or  swim  through  it, 
white  arms  and  feet  flash  past  you,  or  the  long,  rippling 
.hair  of  some  laughing  girl  sweeps  your  shoulder ;  you 
feel  like  Actseon,  over  whom,  however,  you  have  the 
twofold  advantage — firstly,  that  you  are  not   changed 
into  anything  quadrupedal  by  a  goddess's  wrath,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  lovely  bathers  do  not  vanish  or  dis- 
perse at  your  approach.     I  saw  an  entirely  new  method 
of    water    locomotion    put    in    practice    one    morning — 
namely,    one    of    the    most    beautiful    girls   in    Europe 
floating  on  her  back,  and  being  pulled  along  the  surface 
of  the  water — by  what  do  you  think  ?    By  her  abundant 
golden  hair,  which  spread  out  behind  her  like  an  enormous 
fan,  and  was  converted  by  her  sister  for  the  nonce  into 
a  towing-rope.     How  pretty  she  looked,  lying  on  the 
water,  and  how  admirably  a  tight-fitting  pink-and- white 
flannel  jacket  and  drawers  sets  off  a  good  figure  !     There 
were  a  great  many  Roumans  in  Ostend,  amongst  others 
a    bride,    wonderfully    handsome,    boopis,   and    endowed 
with  a  wealth  of  hair  that  reached  nearly  to  her  feet. 
I  saw  her  take  her  first  bath  that  same  morning,  with 
her   young   husband    and   his    pretty   sister ;    she    was 
abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  a  remorseless  old  bathing 
woman,  who  would  duck  her  in  spite  of  her  shrieks,  and 
she  screamed   till   the  welkin  (whatever  that  may  be) 
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rang  again,  and  all  the  surrounding  bathers  were  filled 
with  compassion.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Principalities,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  felt 
the  contact  en  grand  of  cold  water,  and  that  she  did  not 
like  the  new  sensation. 

Ostend  was  crowded  that  year,  and  the  season  was 
a  wonderfully  good  one.  At  one  time  the  whole  place 
overflowed  with  visitors,  and  over  four  hundred  people, 
one  hot  summer's  night,  unable  to  find  lodgings,  and 
having  arrived  with  the  late  train,  slept  on  the  sands 
and  in  the  bathing-machines.  I  don't  think  they  were 
much  to  be  pitied  ;  but  imagine  how  full  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  must  have  been.  The  terrace  in  front  of 
the  Kursaal  was  thronged  all  day  and  great  part  of  the 
night,  principally  by  ladies,  and  might  challenge  any 
Continental  resort  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its 
occupants.  The  morning  was  the  time  to  pass  en  revue 
the  belles  of  the  baths,  when  they  had  got  "  their  back 
hair  down,"  and  were  dressed  in  the  most  ravishing 
toilettes  de  matin.  Later  on  they  got  themselves  up  to 
the  verge  of  desperation,  and  in  no  way  resembled  the 
lilies  of  the  field;  but,  from  seven  to  eleven  a.m.,  you 
might  see  hundreds  of  charming  creatures,  fresh  and 
ruddy  from  the  embrace  of  Father  Neptune,  plainly  and 
yet  coquettishly  clad  in  the  tastiest  of  wrappers,  full 
of  spirits  and  "  Lebensgliickseligkeit,"  and  eating  their 
savoury  breakfasts  with  such  appetites  !  One  must, 
indeed,  have  been  hard  to  please  if  one  did  not  derive 
hearty  and  genial  gratification  from  such  a  pleasant 
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Upon  that  part  of  the  sands  allotted  to  bathers, 
paddlers,  and  infantine  sappers  and  miners,  the  attention 
of  every  one  having  any  well-founded  pretensions  to  be 
considered  an  Jiabitue  of  Ostend  is  steadily  directed  every 
fine  day  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  half-past  one 
in  the  afternoon.  All  the  real  interest  of  the  place  is 
concentrated  upon  this  strip  of  yellowish-gray  sand,  with 
its  four  hundred  bathing-machines,  countless  reading  and 
lounging  tents,  surmounted  by  gaudy  pennons,  crowds 
of  bronzed  children  digging  with  far  greater  vigour  and 
industry  than  are  displayed  by  the  navvies  engaged  on 
the  new  works,  bright-coloured  groups  of  adult  idlers, 
and  ever- vary  ing  fringe  of  torsi  bobbing  up  and  down 
like  so  many  weak-springed  Jacks-in-the-box,  in  an  odd 
sort  of  rhythmical  way  that  somehow  tallies  with  the 
rush  of  the  white-crested  waves,  and  seems  to  be  a 
living  part  of  the  sea's  morning  performances.  These 
torsi — these  apparently  legless  people,  Billies-in-the-bowl 
by  dozens — not  to  speak  of  the  Wilhelminas — are  the 
great  attraction  of  Ostend.  Indeed,  Ostend's  attractions 
might  be  pretty  accurately  defined  and  classed  in  the 
following  order,  the  rights  of  precedence  being,  of  course, 
carefully  preserved  :  The  bathers  ;  the  bathing  ;  shrimps ; 
ecarte  pool ;  monies  a  la  pouleite ;  Veuve  Schmidt's 
pistol  gallery  ;  the  promenade  ;  Noppeney's  little  pies 
of  Crustacea;  the  double  jetty,  with  the  off  chance  of 
gloating  over  the  green  misery  of  fellow-creatures  who 
have  crossed  the  silver  streak,  as  the  packet  steams  up 
the  Chenal ;  food  al  fresco  or  even  al  freschetto ;  un- 
limited flirtation  in  several  European  tongues  at  once, 
or  separately,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator; 
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and,  finally,  the  nightly  dances  at  the  Casino,  or  at  the 
Kursaal.  I  put  these  remarkable  exercises  at  the  end 
of  my  list,  though  I  doubt  not  that  many  pleasure- 
seekers  consider  it  a  most  enjoyable  pastime  to  dance 
in  morning  dress  to  atrocious  music,  in  a  room  several 
degrees  warmer  than  an  Australian  Christmas,  whilst 
without,  on  white  terraces  that  gleam  in  the  moonlight, 
soft  breezes  are  blowing  from  seawards,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  restless,  splashing  waves  reaches  you  faintly,  with 
an  ineffably  soothing  sound.  To  this  sublime  picture  of 
peace  and  power,  some  people  prefer  the  squeaking  of 
fiddlestrings  that  are  moist  with  the  distilments  of  a 
crowded  room,  and  the  twirling  torture  of  a  mutilated 
waltz.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

In  Ostend  the  season  commences  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  terminates  on  the  31st  of  August,  although  a  good 
many  bathers  linger  on  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when,  in  fact,  the  bathing  is  infinitely  more 
agreeable  and  bracing  than  during  the  two  summer 
months  par  excellence.  The  majority  of  the  Badegaste 
is  generally  composed  oF  Belgians  and  Germans — 
curiously  unremunerative  customers  to  a  place  which 
is  constrained,  by  circumstances  over  which  it  has  no 
control,  to  earn  its  year's  income  in  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks.  The  Belgians  are  hard  bargainers  ;  the  Germans 
arrange  their  holiday  expenditure  with  an  exactitude 
that  can  only  be  expressed  in  pfennige.  Besides,  since 
their  wonderful  military  successes  they  are  not  nearly  so 
well  off  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  modester  days  of  the 
Bund.  One  of  Ostend's  leading  citizens — in  the  hotel- 
keeping  line — observed  pathetically  to  me  one  morning, 
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"  Voyez-vous,  Monsieur,  depuis  que  ces  Messieurs  ont 
gobe  les  cinq  milliards,  ils  sont  diablement  gene's  dans 
leurs  affaires  pecuniaires."  The  same  authority  confided 
to  me  his  opinion  that  of  all  the  foreigners  visiting 
Ostend  the  most  remunerative  to  native  talent  were  the 
Kussians  and  the  English.  The  French,  he  remarked, 
are  "  mauvais  payeurs  " — charming  when  they  arrive, 
insufferable  when  they  depart.  He  is  especially  sweet 
on  the  Kussians.  "  They  are  large,  see  you  ;  they 
dispute  not  the  accounts.  Once  lodged  himself  at  me 
a  Count  Ostrogof.  When  he  arrive  I  was  not.  I  return 
home  from  my  circle  ;  my  wife  was  all  frightened.  She 
cry  to  me,  l  Go,  speak  to  the  Mister  Eussian ;  he  beat 
all  the  waiters ;  he  is  in  an  anger — but  an  anger ! '  I 
ask  of  what  it  is  question.  One  tells  me  the  Count  he 
insist  that  the  waiters  take  him  off  his  boots.  They 
are  brave  Belgians ;  they  will  not.  He  strike  them  and 
say  stern  follies.  I  had  courage,  I ;  I  feared  me  not  of 
him.  I  go  to  his  room  and  say,  'Mr.  the  Count,  I  am 
the  proprietor  ;  what  will  you  ? '  c  Sir,'  he  say,  '  I  will 
thank  you  pull  me  off  the  boots  ! '  My  first  sentiment 
is  de  lid  allonger  une  claque ;  but  I  master  myself  and 
say,  *  Wait  only  two  minutes,  Mr.  the  Count ;  I  have  an 
order  to  give.'  So  I  run  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  give 
me  my  frac,  my  gloves  gray-pearl,  my  gibus,  my  panta- 
loon black.  In  two  minutes  behold  me,  of  great  tenue. 
I  go  back  to  the  Count ;  I  say  him,  '  Only  in  dress  of 
gala  can  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel  take  you  off  your 
boots,'  and,  my  faith,  I  take  him  them  off  in  one,  two. 
He  raise  himself,  bow  himself,  and  thank  me  very 
politely.  By  and  by,  in  three  weeks,  he  ask  for  his 
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bill.  I  inscribe  on  it,  as  extra,  <  To  taking  off  Mr.  the 
Count's  boots  by  the  proprietor  in  a  frac  and  gray- 
pearl  gloves,  100  francs.'  He  frown  his  eyebrows  when 
he  read  that,  but  he  not  say  one  word.  He  pay  that 
addition  integrally.  Never  he  ask  me  more  to  serve 
him  as  a  pull-boot.  But  he  come  regularly,  three,  four 
years  de  suite,  to  my  hotel,  and  he  always  say  to  me, 
'  Mr.  Fontaine,  you  are  a  brave — you  are  all  a  man, 
holy  blue  ! '  " 

Another  hotel  anecdote,  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  short- sighted  Ostend  landlords  who  have  succeeded 
to  such  fair-dealing  fellows  as  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  have  written,  is  the  following,  for  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  which  I  will  vouch.  During  the  season  of 
1868  an  eminent  personage,  of  whose  permission  to 
quote  his  name  I  prefer  not  to  avail  myself,  desired  to 
engage  a  room  overlooking  the  sea  in  the  Hotel  de  la 
Plage.  The  only  room  at  liberty  was  a  double-bedded 
one,  for  the  occupation  of  which  the  "  administration  " 
demanded  the  modest  rent  of  30  francs  (£1  4-5.)  per  diem. 

M.  D demurred  to  the  price,  and  suggested  that 

one  of  the  beds  should  be  removed,  which  proceeding 
he  imagined  might  make  a  difference  with  respect  to 
the  hire  of  the  room.  He  was  promptly  informed  that 
it  would  do  so ;  but  not  in  the  direction  he  had 
anticipated.  "  "With  one  bed  we  shall  charge  40  francs 
a  day  for  the  room ;  for,  if  the  two  beds  were  occupied 
by  Monsieur  and  a  lady,  the  consummations  would 
double  themselves,  and  Monsieur  would  spend  twice 
as  much  in  the  hotel ;  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we 
should  equalize  our  profits  on  the  net  transaction." 
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Such  being  the  "view"  entertained  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Ostend  hoteliers^  it  may  be  imagined  that  visitors 
who,  unlike  the  Belgians  and  Germans,  do  not  "  make 
a  price "  before  they  take  up  quarters  in  a  fashionable 
hotel,  have  the  reverse  of  a  good  time  when  they  come 
to  pay  their  bills. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  novelties  accrue  in  the  bathing- 
costume  line,  and  one  may  infer  when  hired  costumes 
predominate  in  the  water,  that  but  few  grands  seigneurs 
or  wealthy  bourgeois  are  "come  unto  these  yellow 
sands."  When  I  was  last  in  Ostend  the  ladies  seemed 
not  to  have  invented  anything  peculiarly  striking  or 
hasarde  for  their  aquatic  exercises.  Their  "  full  suits  " 
were  mostly  in  stripes,  red  and  white,  violet  and  white, 
blue  and  buff,  or  plain  black  edged  with  scarlet,  a 
"  combination "  becoming  to  blondes,  and  a  good  deal 
more  discreet  than  the  lighter  materials.  Oilskin 
bonnets  and  great  flapping  straw  hats  were  a  good  deal 
worn  a  feait.  The  "  distribution  de  costumes  "  is  always 
a  humorous  sort  of  lottery,  in  which  people  of  both 
sexes  who  are  troubled  with  physical  peculiarities  draw 
the  queerest  sort  of  prizes  for  their  tickets.  A  lean  and 
willowy  damsel  receives  a  costume  which  would  comfort- 
ably fit  a  Hottentot  Venus,  and  the  effect  of  which,  when 
moist,  is  simply  screaming.  A  gentleman,  to  appraise 
whose  weight  at  eighteen  stone  would  be  to  pay  him  a 
subtle  and  grateful  compliment,  is  seen  painfully  tripping 
down  his  machine-steps  compressed  in  a  dress  that  cramps 
his  every  movement,  keeps  him  convulsively  clutching  at 
his  throat  in  vain  endeavours  to  "make  two  ends  meet," 
and  forces  huge  mounds  of  rigid  flesh  to  bulge  out  in 
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the  most  distressing  manner,  wherever  they  find  the 
least  solution  of  continuity.  A  good  man,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  a  spectacle  to  inspire  pity  in  gods  and 
men.  Stoutness  in  the  water  is  always  trying  to  the 
temper  of  its  victim ;  but  when  accented  to  hideous 
exaggeration  by  a  costume  of  agonizing  tightness,  it 
is  calculated  to  overwhelm  him  with  despair,  and  to 
suggest  suicidal  thoughts — thoughts  destined  to  "lose 
the  name  of  action,"  for  such  a  man  cannot  drown 
himself;  nature  has  afflicted  him  with  excessive 
buoyancy — he  is  an  involuntary  Boyton.  Long  ladies 
with  short  costumes — short  dames  with  long  costumes 
that  inflate  in  the  queerest  way  at  the  most  awkward 
of  moments — native  females  of  surpassing  ugliness  in 
gay  shapeless  robes  of  the  abominable  old  British 
pattern,  which  attain  the  acme  of  hideousness,  incon- 
venience, and  indiscretion — beautiful  beings  with  yards 
upon  yards  of  hair  streaming  out  behind  them  as  they 
are  dragged  through  the  water  by  their  masculine 
friends — strong-minded  beings,  who  disdain  the  artifices 
of  the  toilet,  and  affront  the  waves  with  every  variety  of 
bald  patch,  and  without  a  curve  of  any  description  about 
them — all  these  and  dozens  of  other  more  or  less  quaint 
and  laughter-provoking  types  of  bathing  humanity  may 
be  seen  on  the  pleasant  Plage  of  Ostend. 

The  humours  of  a  foreign  watering-place  are  infinite 
and  inexhaustible.  Salt  breezes  and  sea-bathing  produce 
in  nineteen  human  beings  out  of  twenty  a  sort  of  intoxica- 
tion that  prompts  them  to  say  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd 
things  which  would  never  occur  to  them  in  their  normal 
condition  of  life.  People  by  the  seaside  are,  as  a  rule, 
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not  quite  themselves — it  is  the  conventional  thing  to  be 
unconventional,  and  the  stiffer  the  subject,  the  more 
ludicrously  sudden  the  pliancy  with  which  he  or  she 
yields  to  the  temptations  of  free-and-easiness.  You 
make  the  acquaintances  of  stern  men — heads  of  depart- 
ments, majors  en  retraite,  arid  other  such  human  fossils 
— with  the  greatest  ease ;  intimate  friendship  is  an 
affair  of  four-and- twenty  hours,  and  in  three  days  people 
of  the  most  opposite  natures  like  one  another  a  good 
deal  better  than  they  do  their  own  relations.  How  are 
you  going  to  keep  up  forms  of  address  and  rules  of 
approach  with  persons  whom  you  meet  daily  in  the 
forked  radish  state  ?  The  bathing  dress  (or  undress) 
is  a  great  leveller  of  social  landmarks.  A  man,  unless 
he  be  a  Highland  chieftain  or  an  Albanian  bandit, 
cannot  well  be  magnificently  aristocratic  with  bare  legs 
—his  haughty  eye,  filled  with  salt-water,  loses  its 
withering  power — the  sea,  regardless  of  his  ancestry  or 
wealth,  rolls  him  over,  knocks  the  breath  out  of  him, 
and  compels  him  to  clutch  the  sand  convulsively.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  dignified  on  all  fours, 
holding  on  by  one's  toe-nails  to  avoid  being  swept  away 
by  a  roller ;  and  the  heaithy  rapture  of  a  combat  with 
the  great  sea,  in  which  your  inevitable  defeat  is  some- 
thing paramountly  exhilarating,  inspires  you  with  such 
wild  spirits  and  such  exuberant  goodwill  towards  your 
fellow-creatures,  that  you  don't  want  to  be  exclusive 
any  more — you  would  like  to  be  friends  with  everybody, 
to  take  the  whole  Continent  to  your  bosom  inconti- 
nently, more  especially  the  young  female  continent.  I 
saw  one  of  the  most  proper  Englishmen  alive,  dancing 
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earl}7  one  morning  in  eighteen  inches  of  water  with  a 
jolly  Belgian  bourgeoise  and  her  youthful  daughter,  as 
chirpy  as  robins  on  the  window-sill — all  hand  in  hand, 
capering  round  and  round,  ducking  simultaneously 
whenever  a  wave  bigger  than  usual  surged  up  to  them  ; 
in  fact,  eminently  cheerful — and  there  was  not  a  square 
yard  of  clothing  among  the  three  of  them !  As  for 
the  ladies — gorgeous  beyond  compare  between  three  and 
five  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kursaal — I  was  forced  to 
declare,  after  three  days'  arduous  bathing  experiences, 
that  they  were  something  more  than  reckless  in  their 
revelations  before  noon.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptionally  plain  ones,  who  sewed  themselves  up  in 
flannel  sacks,  shapeless  and  impenetrable  to  the  in- 
quisitive eye — but  the  comely  dames  and  pretty  damsels, 
happily  in  a  strong  majority,  rivalled  one  another,  to  a 
distracting  degree,  in  the  confectionnement  of  costumes 
extraordinarily  diaphanous  and  abounding  in  solutions 
of  continuity.  I  suppose  they  thought  with  the  poet 
that  "  beauty  unveiled  is  veiled  the  most."  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  so ;  was  anything  else  than  so.  Or, 
perhaps,  they  were  animated  by  a  meritorious  desire 
to  facilitate  and  further  the  practical  study  of  physi- 
ology. If  so,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  achieved  their 
object  triumphantly.  I  once  noticed  (and  so  did  a  very 
numerous  company)  the  successful  efforts  in  this  direction 
of  a  Soeur  de  Charite*,  who  arrived  at  her  bathing 
machine  in  full  canonicals,  and  emerged  from  it  in  what 
I  should  conceive  to  be  the  strictly  cellular  petite  tenue 
of  her  order.  She  was  young  and  exceedingly  good- 
looking  ;  but  it  was  a  new  sensation  to  see  a  Sister  of 
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Chanty  in  the  scantiest  of  dishabilles ;  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  the  exhibition  offered  to  the 
public  was  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  bonne  sceur 
that  anything  unusual  or  peculiar  was  happening  to  her. 
The  weather  experienced  a  marvellously  sudden 
change  one  August  morning  in  1868.  At  eight  o'clock 

o  o  o  o 

the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  the  sky  blue  and  cloud- 
less, and  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring. 
By  noon  the  heavens  were  overcast,  a  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing,  and  big  waves  were  taking  the  bathers  off  their 
feet,  and  buffetting  them  about  like  so  many  corks  or 
bits  of  driftwood.  From  that  hour  the  wind  rose,  until 
evening,  when  it  reached  the  force  of  a  tempest ;  and 
at  high  water  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  keep  one's  feet 
on  the  esplanade  against  the  driving  storm  of  wind  and 
spray  that  lashed  the  whole  surface  of  the  Channel  into 
creamy  foam,  and  drove  the  breakers  up  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  few  weather-proof  squatters  on  the  Kursaal 
terrace.  Next  morning  the  sea  had  worked  itself  into 

O 

a  proper  passion,  and  the  more  timid  bathers  "  thought 
they  would  rather  not,"  leaving  the  beach  to  the 
stronger  and  more  adventurous  of  both  sexes.  After 
the  struggle  was  over  and  had  passed  into  history,  we 
all  agreed  that  we  seldom  had  such  a  thorough  bucket- 

o  O 

ing.  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  a  frantic  endeavour  to 
keep  my  feet  against  a  wave  that  was  a  small  ocean  in 
itself,  a  whole  French  family,  immersed  in  my  immediate 
vicinity,  disappeared  altogether  as  if  by  magic ;  and 
when  I  turned  to  look  for  them  they  were  picking 
themselves  up  amongst  the  wheels  of  the  bathing- 
machines,  many  yards  up  the  beach.  It  blew  so  hard 
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during  the  afternoon  that  several  vessels  took  refuge 
in  the  port,  and  all  the  fishing-boats  scudded  home  out 
of  danger 

There  is  an  enormous  deal  of  embryo  engineering 
done  at  Ostend  by  juvenile  Vaubans  and  Todlebens  in 
the  way  of  sand  fortifications,  with  moats,  demilunes, 
enceintes,  and  escarpments,  all  proper  in  the  heraldic 
sense  of  the  word.  Good-natured  adults  contribute  to 
these  works,  which  are  often  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  and  surmounted  by  gay-coloured  flags.  The 
sands  at  low  water  present  a  charming  appearance  : 
they  teem  with  handsome  children,  glowing  with  health, 
and  as  brown  as  young  Hurons,  digging  away  for  the 
dear  life,  running  donkey-races,  dragging  about  wheel- 
barrows, and  overwhelming  their  "  bonnes "  with  in- 
genious torments.  Presently  up  comes  the  sea,  in  whole 
battalions,  and  the  infant  army  retires  from  its  entrench- 
ments somewhat  irregularly,  but  showing  a  bold  face  to 
the  enemy. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1869 — just  a  twelve- 
month before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Germany  and  France — there  was  scarcely  anybody  of 
note  at  Ostend.  The  usually  gay  little  place  seemed 
to  lie  under  an  international  ban,  or  to  have  been 
tabooed  unanimously  by  its  customary  frequenters.  All 
the  other  Continental  seaside  settlements  were  crowded 
to  excess,  the  gambling  spas  overflowed  with  wealthy 
idlers,  and  even  the  purely  innocent  watering-places, 
frequented  by  reason  only  of  their  hygienic  merits, 
were  turning  away  invalids  by  dozens  from  sheer  insuffi- 
ciency of  accommodation ;  whilst  dear,  chirpy,  breezy, 
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cosy  Ostend,  utterly  deserted  by  those  who,  only  a 
twelvemonth  previously,  had  vowed  that  they  would 
meet  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  upon  its  smooth 
tawny  sands,  was  left  to  a  miscellaneous  gathering  of 
third-rate  European  stragglers,  dowdy  women,  and 
seedy-looking  men.  Where  were  the  angelic  Austrians 
and  houri-like  Hungarians  that  had  so  often  enchanted 
our  eyes,  most  lovely  when  least  adorned,  at  morning, 
in  the  frolicsome  embraces  of  Father  Neptune  ? — where 
the  dark  Eouman  girls  with  luxuriant  tresses,  the  fair 
Frankfort  maidens,  white-shouldered  and  violet-eyed  ? — 
where  the  golden-locked  British  water-nymphs  who  had 
atoned  daily  for  the  exuberant  wantonness  of  their 
forenoon  gambols  in  the  sea  by  the  superhuman  pro- 
priety, not  to  say  stiffness,  of  their  evening  demeanour 
on  the  dig  lie  ? — where  the  kings,  princes,  pashas,  minis- 
ters, and  diplomatists  that  had  imparted  a  sort  of 
mitigated  sublimity  to  our  post-prandial  gatherings  in 
the  glass  house  where  the  band  played  ?  There  was 
but  one  representative  of  Divine  right  amongst  us  in 
1869 --the  inevitable  Henry  the  Ninety-seventh  (I 
think  that  was  about  his  number,  but  cannot  guarantee 
its  correctness  within  a  dozen  or  so),  of  Keuss-Greiz, 
whose  principality  was  busy  getting  in  its  crops,  and 
had  given  him  a  holiday.  Outside  this  solitary  trans- 
parency we  had  nothing  socially  bigger  than  Belgian 
barons  to  leaven  our  plebeianisai  withal,  and  but  one 
or  two  even  of  those  !  Ostend  was  given  up  to  bour- 
geoisie pure  et  simple — to  respectability  uriadulterate. 
Moreover,  the  bourgeoisie  was  Belgian,  the  respectability 
universal.  One  may  fancy  how  slowly  the  weary  hours 
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dragged  themselves  along.  Virtue,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  an  all-sufficient  pabulum,  something  easily  to  be 
digested  even  by  the  overtaxed  stomachs  of  popes, 
emperors,  and  Conservative  earls  (see  advertisement 
testimonials) ;  but  surely,  like  these  admirable  staples 
of  sustenance,  it  requires,  to  render  it  palatable,  a  dash 
of  salt  or  an  infusion  of  sourness.  The  absolute  middle 
class,  of  whichsoever  race,  is  regular  in  its  habits,  such 
regularity  being  nearly  a  synonym  for  conventional 
virtue  ;  it  is  consequently  more  than  a  little  dull.  Is 
not  incongruity  the  soul  of  humour,  just  as  eccentricity, 
proceeding  from  that  independence  of  mere  social  con- 
siderations which  is  the  privilega  alike  of  great  wealth 
and  station  and  of  intellectual  emancipation,  is  the 
sauce  piquante  of  civilization?  I  have  eaten,  in  Mol- 
davian villages,  of  the  mamaliga,  into  which  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dacians  convert  their  kukurutz  or  Indian 
corn,  and  upon  which,  varied  some  four  times  a  year 
by  the  brilliant  and  thrilling  incident  of  a  lump  of  fat 
bacon,  they  maintain  existence  from  childhood's  hungry 
dawn  to  the  repletion  of  extreme  old  age.  Nourish- 
ing, very — wholesome,  unquestionably — but  miserably 
mawkish,  even  when  enlivened  by  a  holiday  sprinkle  of 
salt.  It  was  thus  with  us  that  year  at  Ostend  during  the 
season ;  we  were  good,  we  were  moral,  we  were  ordinary 
— need  I  say  that  we  were  slow  ?  A  twelvemonth  before 
we  had  had  amongst  us  a  beautiful  Austrian  princess, 
radiant  and  immaculate  as  Diana  ere  she  stumbled  over 
Endymion,  who,  partly  in  virtue  of  her  overpowering 
lineage  and  uncounted  wealth,  partly  by  reason  of  a 
fierce  scorn  of  conventionalities  that  was  one  of  her 
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salient  characteristics,  delighted  to  glide  up  and  down 
the  pantiles  at  their  fullest,  arrayed  in  a  sailor's  shirt, 
jacket,  and  hat,  tout  complet,  and  smoking  the  largest  of 
partagas  with  the  gusto  of  a  Cuban  planter.  Of  course 
it  was  very  improper ;  the  shudders  of  Frau  von  Grundy 
were  frequent  and  convulsive ;  and  Grundy  himself, 
poor  old  boy,  had  to  submit  meekly  to  an  extra  dose  of 
conjugal  surveillance,  whilst  the  graceful  vision  flitted 
up  and  down  the  promenade  before  his  admiring  eyes. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  the  reckless  Fiirstin  brightened 
our  talk  and  vitalized  our  afternoons.  As  Hans  Breit- 
mann  says,  "  Vere  is  dat  barty  now  ? "  and  all  the  other 
"  barties  "  that  did  as  they  pleased — what  they  pleased 
being  invariably  something  that  gave  colour  and  vivacity 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  insufferable 
routine  of  boredom  by  the  beach  ?  They  were  "  gone 
avay  raid  the  lager-bier,"  and  had  left  us  nothing  but 
croquet  on  the  sands,  so  solemn  that  it  might  be 
regulated  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  a  tame 
patience  under  the  inflictions  of  the  diurnal  stringed 
orchestra,  against  whose  ill-balanced  utterances  we  had 
not  the  vigour  even  to  protest. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  another  year — I  think  it  was 
1874 — having  been  ordered  sea-air,  moderate  bathing 
on  warm  forenoons,  and  perfect  quiet  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  expedition  in  the  East  of 
Europe,  I  acquired  a  quaint  and  novel  experience — that 
of  being  the  only  person  left  in  a  cosmopolitan  and 
fashionable  watering-place.  When  I  say  the  only  person, 
I  mean  the  only  foreign,  accidental,  lodging-inhabit- 
ing person.  The  Osteridais  still  existed  in  their  full 
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number,  and  were,  indeed,  particularly  well-to-do,  having 
culled  an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  of  prosperity  from 
nearly  thirty  thousand  visitors  during  a  long  and  bril- 
liant salt-water  season.  But  the  unwelcome  arrival,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  of  boisterous  gales  drove  the  last 
lingerers  by  the  shrimpy  coast  to  the  station  with  such 
precipitancy  that  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  first 
ominous  rafale — which  fermented  the  surface  of  the 
Channel,  and  raised  a  sandstorm  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Sahara — all  the  restaurants  but  two  were 
shut  up  ;  the  leading  hotels  had  been  forsaken  by  their 
domestic  personnel ;  and  several  trains,  full  of  waiters, 
chefs,  under-cooks,  scullions,  extra  chambermaids,  and 
garqons  de  peine,  had  carried  off  the  commissariat  staff 
of  the  season — a  by  no  means  unimportant  part  of 
Ostend's  floating  population. 

One  of  the  two  restaurateurs  who  held  out  a  day  or 
two  after  the  great  exodus  had  been  achieved  was  Fon- 
teyne,  of  the  "  Plage/'  who  nobly  refused  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  Princess  Orloff,  "  une  de  ses  meilleures 
clientes,"  an  indefatigable  and  impavid  bather,  for  whom, 
seemingly,  the  sea  could  not  be  too  rough  nor  the  wind 
too  vehement.  The  other  was  Mere  Jacques,  the  regular 
caterer  for  thejeunesse  nickel  of  Ostend,  who  declined  to 
be  put  down  by  south-westerly  breezes  or  any  other 
variety  of  gales,  and  provide  good  eatable  dejeuners — one 
dines  not  in  Ostend  after  the  30th  of  September — at  from 
two  francs  fifty  to  five  francs  for  the  reckless  viveurs  who 
were  not  to  be  contented  with  the  staples  of  domestic 
cookery  in  a  primitive  Flemish  community.  The  French 
tradesmen — vendors  of  liqueurs,  papier-mache'  boxes,  and 
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cheap  jewellery,  for  the  most  part — took  their  time  from 
the  waiters,  and,  packing  off  the  remains  of  their  stocks  in 
trade  to  Brussels,  to  be  sold  by  auction  there,  reimpatri- 
ated  themselves,  with  an  expressive  shiver,  as  the  eager 
wind  howled  at  them  through  the  dismal  little  railway 
station.  A  few  belated  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  clung 
to  the  digue  until  they  could  no  longer  stand  upon  it, 
took  to  the  Channel  boats,  with  grim  forebodings,  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  which  was  abated  to  them,  if  I  might 
believe  the  reports  of  the  steamer  captains  on  their 
return  from  Dover.  The  sea,  indeed,  was  implacable, 
insatiable,  and  many  were  those  who  suffered  wofully 
from  its  discomforts  if  not  from  its  dangers. 

There  were  still  some  Germans  left  on  the  digue 
when  I  arrived  in  Ostend — North  Germans  to  a  man — 
and  their  attitude  towards  the  weather  was  not  the  least 
diverting  of  the  "humours  of  the  beach."  When  one 
has  acquired,  by  long  residence  in  the  Fatherland,  an 
exact  appreciation  of  the  dislike  entertained  by  the 
Northern  Teuton  to  fresh  air  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  one  experiences  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  they  come  to  the  seaside  at  all — especially 
to  Ostencl,  where  breezes  are  domiciled,  and  gales  such 
frequent  visitors  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as 
quite  at  home  there.  The  North  German,  cJiez  lid, 
rigorously  excludes  every  breath  of  air  from  his  apart- 
ments, his  theatres,  his  restaurants,  his  Kneipe,  each  of 
which  he  all  but  hermetically  closes.  But  he  is  con- 
sequently much  afflicted  by  a  variety  of  physical  ills 
and  inconveniences,  to  mitigate  which  his  doctors  order 
him  sea-bathing ;  so  he  comes  down  to  the  great  regene- 
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ratrix,  and  is  profoundly  uncomfortable  by  her  shores. 
Sea  breezes,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  inhale  and  to  let 
play  about  his  thoughtful  brow,  violate  all  the  traditions 
of  his  life  and  affront  his  most  cherished  convictions. 
It  might  well  be  that  an  enlightened  Prussian  could 
picture  to  himself  a  place  of  eternal  punishment  as  one 
in  which  there  prevailed  a  perpetual  thorough  draught. 
His  chief  acknowledged  enemy  being  Air,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  fortify  himself  against  that  audacious 
and  irrepressible  foe.  His  is  necessarily  a  war  of 
defence,  and  I  have  often  contemplated  with  sincere 
admiration  his  operations  in  the  face  of  the  invader. 
A  fresh  breeze  having  solidly  established  itself  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  equips  himself  for  the  fray  with  a 
couple  of  top-coats,  a  shawl,  a  fluffy  railway  rug,  a  pair 
of  goloshes,  a  silken  cache-nez,  and  a  huge  woollen  com- 
forter. He  then  stuffs  his  ears  full  of  wadding,  puts  on 
a  large  pair  of  spectacles,  opens  a  powerful  umbrella, 
and  sallies  forth  to  brave  the  element,  leaving  but  few 
square  inches  of  epidermian  superficies  exposed  to 
ventilation. 

I  was  indeed  alone — alone  with  wild  skies,  an  angry 
sea,  fierce  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  wild  sunsets  and  gray 
threatening  mornings ;  but  never  did  I  find  Ostend 
pleasanter  than  when  it  was  utterly,  hopelessly,  "out  of 
season."  Words  fail  me  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  joys 
and  glories  of  the  bathing.  Despite  the  blusterous  gales 
of  more  than  a  week's  standing,  the  sea,  warmed  to  its 
depths  by  the  enduring  power  of  a  sun  that  had  en- 
dowed Europe  with  a  threefold  harvest,  had  not  had 
time  to  get  cold,  and  had  attained,  but  not  in  the  least 
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gone  beyond,  the  temperature  that  braces,  but  chills 
not,  the  human  body ;  whilst  the  wind  had  stirred  it  so 
effectually,  that  the  white- crested,  green-chested  rollers 
swept  down  upon  you  with  ten-thousand-douche  force, 
and  lashed  you  into  a  glow  that  refuses  to  subside  for 
hours  after  you  had  fled  from  their  overwhelming  im- 
petuosity. Nor  were  the  winds  cold,  though  masterful, 
and  even  somewhat  overbearing ;  and  the  sun  showed 
himself  daily  in  the  most  genial  of  moods.  No  need 
then  to  make  two,  or  haply  three,  toilettes  a  day  in 
order  to  suffer  inspection  on  the  tiled  promenade 
fronting  the  Cursaal.  One's  oldest  peajacket  and  most 
battered  of  boAvlers  were  elegant  by  comparison  with 
the  knitted  justaucorps  and  shapeless  head-gear  of  the 
male  natives ;  and  the  Ostendaises,  even  of  the  haute 
bourgeoisie,  walked  abroad  in  long  black  hooded  cloaks 
of  conventional  cut,  as  bonnetless  as  Indian  squaws, 
perfectly  weather -tight  and  "  all  a-taunt-o,"  unless  my 
reminiscences  of  Marryat  have  led  me  into  error.  All 
the  al  fresco  restaurants,  cafes  (including  the  Curhaus), 
shooting  galleries,  calisthenic  salons,  buvettes,  and  concert 
halls  facing  the  sea  had  been  boarded  up,  or  pulled  to 
pieces  and  carried  away  in  carts.  Where  hundreds  of 
gaily-dressed  Kussian,  Austrian,  Roumanian,  and  Polish 
ladies  had  strolled  up  and  clown  awhile  ago,  with  freely 
flowing  hair,  spread  out  over  cambric  handkerchiefs, 
ravishing  costumes,  distracting  c/taussures,  and  velvet- 
sheathed  daggers  dangling  from  their  gilded  girdles, 
a  r intention  of  the  latest  French  novel,  M.  le  Cure*, 
tanned  and  devotional,  stalked  backwards  and  forwards 
in  dignified  solitude,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  a  holy 
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book,  the  leaves  of  which  fluttered  about  in  the  most 
irreverent  manner,  do  all  he  could  to  subdue  their 
refractoriness.  Even  the  polyglottian  newspaper  boys 
had  vanished  into  private  life.  All  abonnements  of 
newspapers  had  terminated  on  the  30th  September. 
Yearning  for  European  intelligence  one  afternoon,  I 
importuned  Mere  Jacques  for  a  journal  in  touching 
accents.  The  worthy  lady  sent  round  the  neighbour- 
hood to  draw  all  the  likely  covers,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
brought  me  the  Bruges  Intelligencer,  only  five  days  old, 
and  therefore — for  Ostend  out  of  season — of  exceeding 
freshness.  The  few  bathing  machines  that  were  wheeled 
daily  into  the  sea  were  occupied  by  dames  and  damsels, 
natives  of  the  soil — I  mean  of  the  sand,  for  all  of 
Ostend  that  is  not  bricks  and  mortar  is  sand,  with 
a  dash  of  marine  shells.  Freed  from  their  lodger 
responsibilities,  these  daughters  of  Ocean  frisked  some- 
what ponderously  in  the  lap  of  their  invigorating 
parent,  and  braced  up  their  energies  for  the  operations 
of  the  next  season. 

I  remember  paying  another  late  visit  to  Ostend, 
about  the  middle  of  one  exceptionally  lovely  September, 
when  the  sheer  splendour  of  the  weather  had  induced 
several  hundred  members  of  the  "  first  flight "  of 
Continental  society  to  linger  by  the  yellow  sands  of 
Flanders  for  a  fortnight  or  so  longer  than  was — and 
still  is — the  custom  of  the  sea-bathing  fashionable 
world.  It  was  a  particularly  gay  season,  and  the  fun 
"  waxed  furious  "  as  the  evenings  lengthened.  Play  ran 
high  in  the  "  Socie'te' "  and  private  clubs ;  and  at  the 
three  public  ball-rooms  dancing  was  carried  on  nightly 
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with  unprecedented  inveteracy.  We  had  been  through 
the  Thursday  ball  at  the  Casino,  and  exhausted  nature 
stood  in  urgent  need  of  a  ''pick-me-up."  After  the 
squaws  had  been  dismissed  to  their  respective  wigwams, 
a  great  council  of  the  braves  was  held  in  the  lodge  of 
Noppeney  (Bounding  Gingerbread)  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  hatchet  had  been  buried,  the  wampum  passed  round, 
and  the  great  medicine-man  consulted  relative  to  the 
propitiousness  of  Manitou,  firewater  was  served  with 
profusion,  and  the  programme  of  the  tribe  for  next 
day  was  taken  into  serious  consideration.  After  a 
protracted  discussion,  during  which  many  calumets  were 
smoked,  and  the  wild  oratory  of  the  young  men  was 
duly  snubbed  by  the  older  warriors,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  go  upon  the  war-path  to 
Blankenberghe,  taking,  however,  a  few  of  the  younger 
squaws  with  us  to  cook  our  venison.  The  council  broke 
up  at  a  late  hour  ;  for  the  firewater  was  good,  and  the 
young  men  were  thirsty. 

Before  I  narrate  the  events  of  our  raid,  however, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  weekly  ball  given  to 
the  Kursaal  subscribers  at  the  Casino — a  rather  re- 
markable entertainment  in  a  small  way.  In  the  first 
place,  there  exists  a  sumptuary  law,  non  scripta,  but 
morally  and  physically  binding,  to  the  effect  that 
gentlemen  attending  this  Tanzkranzchen  should  array 
themselves  in  the  tail  coat  of  luxury  and  the  daz- 
zling choker,  whilst  the  ladies  are  restricted  to  morn- 
ing dress,  an  extra  chignon  or  so,  and  highlows.  If 
this  be  not  Draconian  tyranny,  I  know  not  what  is. 
Secondly,  the  list  of  dances  includes  a  performance 
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called  the  "  Ostendaise,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
devised  in  a  cosmopolitan  spirit ;  for  it  is  a  mixture  of 
the  French  quadrille,  the  Polish  mazurka,  the  Hungarian 
czardas,  and  the  Moldavian  hora.  They  say  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  learning ;  and  I  can  well  believe  it. 
Thirdly,  a  band  is  provided,  which  is  strong  where  it 
should  be  weak,  and  vice  versd,  besides  being  humor- 
ously loose  in  its  time.  The  desire  for  ventilation 
having  never  occurred  to  the  architect  who  planned 
the  Casino,  the  temperature  of  the  ball-room  is  one 
that  no  ordinary  thermometer  could  live  in  ;  compared  to 
it,  the  calidarium  of  a  Turkish  bath  is  a  cool  and  breezy 
retreat.  To  quench  the  raging  thirst  caused  by  long 
sojourn  in  this  social  oven,  the  refreshment  department 
supplies  you  with  those  intoxicating  liquors,  orgeat, 
groseille,  and  tame  seltzer,  all  warm  ;  much  quaffing 
of  such  stimulants  cannot  but  exhilarate  your  spirits, 
besides  promoting  perspiration.  Some  of  the  toilettes 
are  wonderful.  What  would  they  say  in  England  of 
a  blue  and  white  silk,  with  live  rose  epaulettes,  hair 
dressed  in  a  club,  with  a  red  rose  dangling  from  its 
extremity,  bare  arms,  and  long  boots  ;  or  of  black  dress 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  lilac  trousers  with  black  stripe, 
yellow  shoes,  and  green  gloves  ?  The  foreign  swell, 
who  buttons  up  his  swallow-tail  to  his  ears,  to  show  off 
his  manly  chest,  is  also  a  startling  object  in  a  hot  room  ; 
such  martyrs  to  proportions  abound  in  Ostend  ball-rooms. 
There  were,  however,  during  the  season  I  am  referring 
to,  some  sweets  to  compensate  one  for  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  reunion.  England,  Germany,  Hungary, 
the  Principalities,  had  all  sent  us  exquisite  ecliantillons 
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of  their  national  beauty.  Frankfort  was  particularly 
well  represented  by  Miss  Stiebel  and  the  two  Mdlles.  de 
Bothschild,  as  talented  and  amiable  as  they  were 
attractive.  Of  English  belles  there  were  at  least  half 
a  dozen,  who  would  have  been  considered  exceptionally 
handsome  anywhere,  even  in  America.  And  I  saw 
two  really  lovely  Belgians ;  I  suppose  the  two.  All 
these  beauties  came  to  the  ball,  of  course,  and  were 
danced  off  their  pretty  little  feet.  Meanwhile  the  moon 
was  shining  on  the  ruffled  sea,  and  a  bracing  wind  was 
blowing  on  the  Digue.  How  much  jollier  it  would 
have  been  to  stroll  up  and  down  those  comfortable  tawny 
tiles,  chatting,  smoking  the  cigarette,  friend  of  man, 
and,  perhaps,  flirting  the  least  little  bit.  But  conven- 
tion compelled  us  to  submit  to  being  pent  up  in  a 
stifling  atmosphere,  to  dance  square  dances,  which  may 
best  be  described  by  the  epithet  "  motive  idiocy,"  or 
round  dances,  a  physical  suffering  that  must,  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  have  escaped  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  so  we  murmured  Mashallah  !  and 
were  thankful  that  we  had.  at  least,  the  consolation  of 
contemplating  some  of  the  most  charming  faces  and 
ravishing  wises  that  Europe  could  produce.  At  half -past 
eleven  the  penance  was  over,  and  everybody  adjourned 
to  Noppeney's  for  cakes,  ices,  and  the  water  of  soda 
tempered  by  the  brandy  of  Champagne.  That  fortunate 
pastrycook  was  making  untold  gold  :  mysterious  rumours 
were  circulated  apropos  of  his  prosperity  ;  one  day  it 
was  said  that  he  had  sold  ten  thousand  francs'  worth 
of  tarts ;  another,  that  he  was  about  to  take  an 
ex -Prince  of  an  important  German  State  (Henry  the 
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Ninety-seventh,  I  believe)  into  partnership,  and  prop 
up  the  tottering  fortunes  of  an  illustrious  house  with 
confectionery  and  ices.  In  half  an  hour,  at  Noppeney's, 
you  could  hear  the  characters  and  toilettes  of  more 
ladies  summed  up  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  than 
in  any  other  back  parlour  on  the  face  of  animated 
nature.  When  its  fair  frequenters  had  devoured  their 
customary  allowance  of  cakes  and  reputations,  they 
melted  away  into  the  night ;  a  few  desperate  revellers 
remained,  and  tried  to  "  see  it  out,"  but  were  soon 
quelled  by  the  stern  hint  that  "there  were  no  more 
clean  glasses,"  and  lounged  sadly  home,  wishing  it  were 
not  "  so  confounded  early."  In  a  few  minutes  more 
there  was  peace  in  Ostend  ;  all  the  street  lights  were 
put  out,  and  the  roll  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach  was 
the  only  noise  that  broke  the  profound  tranquillity  of 
the  night. 

Next  morning  a  strong  muster  of  fair  dames  and 
lovely  demoiselles,  guarded  by  a  picked  body  of  debon- 
nair  cavaliers,  assembled  in  the  station  of  Ostend,  which 
does  not  smell,  like  other  stations,  of  locomotive,  and 
train  oil,  but  of  herring  and  bilge  water.  Their  lug- 
gage consisted  of  playing-cards  and  baskets  of  fruit, 
subsequently  interchanged  between  compartment  and 
compartment  by  means  of  cunning  slings,  compounded 
of  walking-stick  and  pocket-handkerchief:  dealing  was 
going  on  in  one  carriage  and  staking  in  another,  so  that 
when  you  lost  your  mise  you  had  to  tie  it  up  in  a 
knot  and  hand  it  out  of  the  window,  at  the  end 
of  your  cane.  About  forty  minutes  of  windmill  and 
canal  brought  us  to  Bruges,  where  we  had  to  change 
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for  Blankenberghe,  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  separate 
line  ;  and  here  the  ladies  would  fain  have  mounted  to 
the  outside  places  of  the  train,  contrived  on  the 
principle  of  a  London  omnibus,  but  Belgian  morality 
interposed  officially,  and  forbade  them  to  climb  to  that 
bad  eminence.  More  canals  and  more  windmills — a 
stout  priest  who  had  been  everywhere  where  nobody 
else  would  have  thought  of  going  to,  objected  to 
smoking.  Why  did  not  he  stop  there  ?  Another 
windmill  or  two  thrown  in  for  luck  ;  a  church  of  sur- 
passing hideousness,  in  the  walls  of  which  deceased 
Blankenberghers  are  neatly  bricked  up ;  a  short  but 
thrilling  episode  of  squandered  peaches  and  lollipops, 
which  we  had  to  cjet  rid  of  before  arriving;  at  our 
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destination,   and   we   were  at   Blankenberghe. 

This  renowned  watering-place  consists  of  a  terrace, 
two  streets  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  a  flight  of  steps, 
besides  sand  enough  to  fill  old  Time's  hour-glass.  You 
must  traverse  the  two  streets  and  the  flight  of  steps 
to  get  to  the  terrace  ;  and  when  you  are  on  the  terrace, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  on  the  sand.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  a  kaleidoscopic  Kursaal, 
of  no  particular  period,  but  Moorish  to  a  fault — or, 
rather,  I  should  say,  to  a  good  many  faults.  It  was 
red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  purple,  mauve,  puce-coloured, 
and  dandy  gray  russet.  It  was  like  nothing  I  could 
think  of  save  an  architect's  nightmare.  A  nervous 
man,  of  artistic  temperament,  compelled  to  see  it  every 
day,  would  have  gone  melancholy  mad  in  a  week. 
One  would  think  that  its  administration,  conscious  of 
the  disadvantage  they  were  under  by  having  incurred 
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the  responsibility  of  creating  and  keeping  up  such  a 
monster,  would  by  every  means  in  their  power  have 
allured  the  public  to  it ;  but  not  at  all.  The  members 
of  the  administration  meant  business,  and  nothing  but 
it.  They  chained  the  chairs  together  on  the  terrace, 
and  set  a  strict  watch  over  the  entrance  to  their 
abomination,  to  prevent  any  non-subscriber  from  enter- 
ing its  precincts.  We,  who  came  to  Blankenberghe  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  were  not  inclined  to  pay  a 
subscription  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  more  closely 
acquainted  with  this  brick  vagary  of  a  distracted  brain, 
were  absolutely  forbidden  the  privilege  of  visiting  its 
penetralia ;  even  the  flagged  verandah  on  which  its 
proud  and  happy  subscribers  took  their  coifee  and  read 
the  Independance  Beige  being  solidly  railed  off  from  the 
profanum  vulgus.  In  every  other  watering-place  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  casual 
visitors  are  admitted  without  question  to  the  Kursaal 
and  its  surroundings ;  it  was  reserved  for  Blankenberghe 
to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  churlish  little 
pleasure  haunt  in  Europe. 

Not  much  damped  in  our  spirits  by  our  repulse, 
we  turned  to  other  joys,  refreshing  ourselves  on  the 
terrace  of  a  neighbouring  establishment,  painted  in  such 
livid  hues  that  it  looked  as  if  it  were  sea-sick,  or  at 
least  sick  of  the  sea,  which  it  faced.  At  this  caravan- 
serai a  small  beer  of  the  country  was  proffered  us, 
tempting  in  appearance,  but  sour  enough  to  kill  a 
bear  at  one  gulp.  Cold  beef,  apparently  cut  from 
between  the  horns  of  a  bison,  stinging  Dutch  cheese, 
and  a  mighty  schnapps  completed  our  frugal  repast ; 
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after  which  we  turned  to  the  sands,  where  we  met  some 
donkey  boys,  and  one  that  gathered  mussels,  dreadful 
trade  !  Mussels,  opened  with  a  penknife,  and  swallowed 
ere  they  had  ceased  to  kick,  made  a  capital  supplement 
to  a  sparse  and  griping  lunch  such  as  ours.  An  onslaught 
of  donkey  boys  having  been  gallantly  repelled,  we 
examined  the  bathing  machines,  which  were  numerous, 
and  of  various  hue — blue  and  white,  red  turned  up  with 
yellow,  grass-green,  and  tricolour.  It  was  among  Blank- 
enberghe's  many  peculiarities,  not  one  of  which  seemed 
to  be  to  the  credit  of  that  thriving  settlement,  that 
there  were  no  horses  for  the  bathing  machines,  so  that, 
at  low  water,  ladies  must  either  run  in  the  airiest  of 
undresses  about  two  hundred  yards  before  they  could 
reach  the  sea,  or  get  their  male  friends  to  drag  the 
machines  to  the  water's  edge — rather  a  laborious  exer- 
cise. It  might  be  said,  Why  should  not  the  donkeys, 
of  which  there  were  herds,  perform  the  necessary  traction  1 
But  this  is  an  idea  which  had  not  yet  struck  Blanken- 
berghe  in  1868,  arid,  judging  by  the  general  character 
of  the  place,  I  should  say  that  a  century  or  two  ought  to 
elapse  before  it  would. 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  the  sands, 
we  turned  to  the  town  and  its  commerce  for  pastime 
and  instruction.  The  trade  of  Blankenberghe  we  found 
principally  to  consist  of  socks  and  shells,  photographs  of 
bathing  attendants,  grapes  and  pears  (horribly  dear), 
wooden  boats  utterly  unseaworthy,  and  ancient  carved 
panels.  Some  of  these  latter  were  highly  interesting,  as 
illustrative  of  Holy  Writ.  There  was  one  carving  which 
held  us  breathless  with  wonder  and  admiration  for  a 
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considerable  spell.  It  represented  the  homage  paid  by 
the  Three  Kings  to  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  stable.  The 
foremost  of  these  monarchs,  an  obese  personage,  charac- 
terized by  unusual  roughness  of  feature,  had  evidently 
hurried  up  from  his  kingdom  in  such  inconsiderate  haste 
that  he  had  lost  his  wind,  and  was  about  to  fall  igno- 
miniously  on  his  nose,  wildly  endeavouring,  however,  to 
recover  his  balance,  and  much  embarrassed  by  his  regalki 
and  long  mantle.  The  second  was  coming  up  easy,  and 
appeared  to  be  rather  fulfilling  a  prescribed  duty  than 
offering  enthusiastic  adoration.  As  for  the  third,  a 
more  morose,  surly-looking  potentate  never  met  my 
eye.  There  he  stood  with  folded  arms,  behind  his  royal 
brethren,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  cloak  like  Wotan,  and 
in  profound  scorn  of  the  whole  proceeding.  One  could 
see  that  he  was  glad  of  the  disaster  impending  over  his 
friend,  and  that  he  would  be  sure  to  say,  when  the 
tumble  should  be  over,  and  the  fallen  monarch  should  be 
piteously  rubbing  his  bruises,  "  There,  I  told  you  so ; 
that's  what  comes  of  hurrying  yourself."  The  Virgin 
Mary  was  seated  under  an  arch,  with  the  outline  of  a 
baby  in  her  lap ;  whilst  Joseph  stood  a  little  way  behind 
her,  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  great  meekness — in 
fact,  of  feeling  himself  a  mere  nobody  on  the  occasion. 
Two  or  three  horns  in  the  background  indicated  the 
presence  of  cows  and  oxen.  This  masterpiece  was  for 
sale,  but  our  united  pocket-money  did  not  suffice  for  its 
purchase.  There  were  one  or  two  more  of  almost  as 
thrilling  interest  and  finished  execution.  After  inspect- 
ing these  art  treasures,  we  returned  to  Ostend,  taking 
Bruges  on  our  way. 
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Of  the  nineteen  thousand  or  so  visitors  of  whom 
the  Ostend  Kur-liste  boasted  that  season,  but  a  few 
were  left  to  enjoy  the  varied  delights  of  that  most  cosy, 
cheery,  and  social  of  watering-places — to  crunch  the 
crisp  shrimps,  and  degustate  the  cuisine  of  the  Hotel  de 
la  Plage — to  picnic  on  the  Estacade,  flirt  on  the  Digue, 
play  snug  ecarte  in  a  corner  of  the  glass-house  or  in  the 
dim  estaminet  "  de  la  Societe,"  and  shoot  revolving  pipe- 
stems  and  microscopic  partridges  in  the  Tir  of  Paris, 
presided  over  by  Madame  Schmidt,  a  mistress  in  the 
arts  of  judicious  admiration  and  delicate  encouragement 
—to  consume  lemon-ice  and  water,  orgeat,  and  clammy 
gingerbread  at  Noppeney's,  listen  to  the  rough  chorus 
of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  in  creamy  curls  over  the 
breakwaters,  or  to  the  convulsive  Chopinism  of  the 
merciless  Englishman  who  monopolized  the  mockery  of 
a  piano  in  the  Kursaal — to  stroll  through  the  one  street 
in  which  there  were  shops,  inhaling  the  rich  perfume  of 
the  fragrant  herring — to  linger  by  the  theatre  of  the 
Belgian  Punch,  a  thought  more  indifferent  to  domestic 
ties  and  defiant  of  constituted  authorities  than  his 
English  cousin,  and  whose  sallies  are  squeaked  in  a 
dog-French  turned  up  with  Flemish  that  would  have 
put  Mezzofanti  on  his  mettle.  He  is  a  murderous 
vagabond,  indeed,  this  Belgian  Punch,  slaying  his 
friends,  the  magistracy,  and  the  general  public  with 
the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand — a  spinning-wheel 
or  a  sentry-box,  for  instance — and  finally  overcoming 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  with  his  own  pitchfork.  He  is 
given  to  strong  language,  and  lays  the  ghosts  of  his 
victims  with  an  exorcism  the  reverse  of  polite,  aided  by 
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the  most  exaggerated  of  warming-pans.  Soon  was  the 
Casino  to  be  closed,  and  the  Cercle  des  Bains,  where 
Papillon,  the  prize  waiter  of  Ostend,  proffered  you  smiles 
and  soles  normandes,  compliments  and  Chateau- briands 
with  airy  grace  ;  the  Mauresque  reading-room  was  about 
to  be  cleared  of  its  impedimenta,  and  given  up  to  bi- 
weekly reunions  and  Polish  balls,  at  which  the  Poles, 
who  had  thitherto  made  a  pretty  good  thing  of  their 
patriotic  parties  at  ten  francs  a  ticket  and  find  yourself 
in  everything,  would  be  reduced  to  dance  with  one 
another  and  conspire  at  their  own  expense.  The  staff 
of  waiters  at  the  Fontaine  was  about  to  disperse  for  the 
winter.  The  Pavilion  Eoyal  and  the  Phare  were  taking 
in  reefs  for  the  equinoctial  gales  ;  and  the  pistol  gallery, 
in  which  so  many  little  chalk  men  had  been  blown  to 
atoms  within  the  preceding  few  weeks,  was  getting  ready 
its  shutters.  Ostend,  for  the  coming  six  months,  was 
to  be  given  up  to  skippers  of  schuyts,  consuls,  and 
fishermen  ;  even  the  beggars  were  going  to  spend  their 
fortunes  in  Bruges  or  Brussels,  there  being  nobody  left 
to  beg  of  during  the  hibernal  season.  The  first  whistle 
of  a  wind  with  a  cold  in  it,  the  first  broad  hint  of  the 
sea  that  its  chill  is  no  longer  "off"  but  "on,"  had 
scattered  the  lingerers  from  the  terrace  and  the  sands, 
and  trainful  after  train ful  of  late  holiday-makers  had 
been  leaving  the  fishy  little  railway  station  day  after 
day,  bearing  prince  and  parvenu,  boyard  and  bourgeois, 
magnate  and  merchant  back  to  their  respective  homes 
and  occupations.  Royalty  had  gone  away  with  its  suite, 
but  the  semblance  of  it  remained  in  the  exalted  person 
of  his  Diaphany  the  Prince  of  Reuss-Greisz-Schleiss- 
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Lobenstein-Gera,  whose  dominions  were  being  re-paved, 
so  that  his  stay  by  the  sad  sea  wave  was  an  unusually 
protracted  one.  What  a  happy  time  everybody  seemed 
to  have  had  at  the  dear  breezy  little  place  !  and  what 
a  moan  of  lamentation  arose  from  our  train  when  the 
engine  gave  its  last  premonitory  scream  prior  to  moving 
away  from  the  quay  side  !  All  those  of  our  co-pilgrims 
to  Blankenberghe  who  had  not  already  departed  for 
other  climes  assembled  on  the  platform  to  bid  us  fare- 
well, and  crammed  our  compartment  with  valedictory 
flowers,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats.  The  parting  was  such 
a  hearty  one,  and  our  regrets  were  so  engrossing,  that 
I  sat  for  twenty  miles  on  a  bagful  of  candied  ginger 
without  a  pang. 

Bruges,  like  Turin,  is  a  fallen  capital — a  great  city 
that  has  turned  the  corner  of  its  prosperity  and  subsided 
into  decadence.  It  was  once  a  famous  seaport,  with  a 
gigantic  trade  and  a  population  of  150,000  ;  now  that 
the  faithless  sea  has  left  it  high  and  dry,  and  that 
Brussels  has  become  the  Eoyal  Residenz-stadt,  its  in- 
habitants are  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  ancient 
number,  arid  its  occupation  is  well-nigh  gone.  It  re- 
mains, however,  a  precious  repository  of  art  relics,  and 
possesses  a  goodly  store  of  treasures  well  worth  inspec- 
tion. The  marble  and  wooden  sculptures  and  carvings 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  are  magnificent  specimens  of 
their  kinds  ;  and  the  panel  paintings  in  the  queer  old 
Hospital  are  marvels  of  colour  and  patient  execution. 
My  readers  all  know  their  story  of  course  ;  how  a  sick 
artist  of  renown  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  malady  by 
the  skill  of  the  religiemes  who  administered  the  estab- 
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lishment  ever  so  many  hundred  years  ago,  and,  having 
painted  these  elaborate  works  during  his  convalescence, 
presented  them  to  the  good  sisters  in  token  of  his  grati- 
tude. There  is  one  picture,  comprehensively  illustrating 
the  whole  imaginative  portion  of  Eevelations,  upon  the 
details  of  which  one  would  fancy  that  years  of  labour 
must  have  been  bestowed.  Nothing  is  forgotten,  either 
of  heaven,  earth,  or  hell.  There  are  the  three  horsemen, 
the  Miraculous  Beast,  the  Scarlet  Lady,  and  all  complete, 
with  St.  John  in  the  foreground,  apparently  suffering 
from  acute  dyspepsia.  The  Son  of  Man  is  depicted  in 
scarlet  stockings ;  and  there  is  a  whole  menagerie  of 
wild  animals  let  loose  over  the  painting.  The  Cathedral 
has  been  so  often  described  that  I  think  I  had  better 
say  nothing  about  it. 

Bruges  is  an  amphibious  place,  full  of  quiet  little 
water  nooks  overshadowed  with  trees,  and  spanned  with 
bridges  not  unlike  those  that  cross  the  canals  of  Venice. 
Some  of  the  narrow  back  streets  terminate  abruptly  on 
the  very  edge  of  clear  sheets  of  water  fringed  with 
gardens,  and  tapering  off  into  mysterious  vistas  of  ex- 
quisite picturesqueness.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
palatial  size  and  architecture,  telling  mute  tales  of 
former  wealth  and  grandeur.  In  short,  Bruges  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Belgium,  which,  flat, 
dusty,  and  monotonous  as  is  the  major  part  of  its 
scenery,  can  boast  of  more  noble  monuments  than  many 
a  country  more  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

There  is  Antwerp,  for  instance,  with  the  endless  caril- 
lons of  Notre  Dame  clanging  confused  music  into  my 
ears.  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  that  can  compare 
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with  the  stone  embroidery  that  decks  the  spire  of  its 
glorious  cathedral  ?  Or  can  even  Rome  and  her  legions 
of  Catholic  fanes  produce  (with  the  exception  of  St. 
Peter's  and  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura)  any  church-in- 
terior to  equal  that  of  St.  Jacques,  with  its  twenty- three 
chapels,  its  priceless  pictures,  and  that  gorgeous  pulpit 
that  seems  alive  with  cherubs.  It  is  in  a  spacious  recess 
behind  the  great  altar  of  this  splendid  church  that  Peter 
Paul  lies,  surrounded  by  the  dear  ones  whom  he  has 
portrayed  in  the  grand  picture  of  the  "  Holy  Family  " 
that  is  suspended  above  his  tomb — a  picture  often  and 
admirably  copied  by  a  Belgian  artist  who  paints  with 
his  feet  ;  for  arms  he  has  none.  Not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary sight  of  an  edifice  crowded  with  remarkable 
objects  is  this  mutilated  copyist,  who  performs  all  the 
intricate  operations  of  preparing  his  palette,  mixing  his 
colours,  screwing  and  unscrewing  those  tiresome  little 
tins  from  which  a  tiny  pip  of  paint  pops  out  when  you 
squeeze  them,  working  away  with  brush  and  maulstick 
at  a  great  rate,  and  all  as  cheerfully  and  untiringly  as  if 
ten  agile  fingers  moved  at  his  bidding,  instead  of  the 
same  number  of  trained  toes.  How  many  years  of 
patient  toil  and  successive  disappointments  must  he  have 
gone  through  ere  he  could  attain  the  certainty  of  touch 
and  management  with  which  his  intelligent  feet  now 

o  o 

execute  his  will  !  I  was  told  that  lie  commands  a  high 
price  for  his  copies,  which  are  wonderfully  finished  and 
correct.  Inside  the  cathedral,  they  were  digging  up  the 
paving  of  the  nave,  and  that  directly  under  the  cupola, 
tombs  and  all,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  new  gas 
pipes.  I  saw  plenty  of  leg  and  rib  bones  turned  up  and 
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pitched  into  heaps  that  must  have  belonged  to  eminent 
worthies  of  the  old  Antwerp  noblesse,  a  proud,  rich,  and 
warlike  one  in  its  day.  How  did  the  descendants  of 
those  generous  patricians,  who  lavished  their  gold  and 
their  art  treasures  upon  the  public  buildings  of  their 
native  cities,  like,  I  wonder,  to  see  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  hacked  up  by  pickaxe  and  spade  from  the 
place  of  their  appointed  rest  ?  The  sight  was  a  painful 
and  revolting  one  to  a  stranger — what  must  it  have 
been  to  them  ? 

The  church  of  St.  Paul  (formerly  a  Dominican 
convent)  is  another  gigantic  pile,  filled  with  curious 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  carvings,  of  which  latter  the 
pulpit  is  the  capo  d' opera.  Peacocks,  doves,  and  other 
fowl,  all  admirably  imitated  from  nature  in  wood,  are 
perched  all  about  this  extraordinary  tribune,  and  juvenile 
angels,  so  like  Cupids  that  Venus  herself  might  be 
deceived  by  them,  keep  the  birds  in  order.  Most  of 
the  statues  and  carvings  in  St.  Paul's  were  executed 
by  the  brethren  of  the  order  before  the  Dominicans  were 
routed  out  of  their  comfortable  quarters  ;  and  so  were 
the  extraordinary  collection  of  stone  figures  strewn 
about  the  Calvary  annexed  to  the  church — the  most 
eccentric  exhibition  of  eminent  historical  characters  I 
have  ever  seen.  This  Calvary,  supposed  to  be  arranged 
upon  the  plan  of  the  original  Calvary  at  Jerusalem, 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  that  verse  in  the  Groves  of 
Blarney  describing  the  "  statues  gracing  "  that  delight- 
ful retreat.  There  are  the  Apostles  and  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Jewish  Kings,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  all  jostling 
one  another  with  a  stolid  indifference  to  chronology, 
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enough  to  drive  one  distracted.  Fancy  Moses,  David, 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  a  Dominican  prior  all  cheek  by  jowl 
in  the  garden  of  Calvary !  Let  into  the  wall  of  the 
church,  which  forms  the  background  of  this  hodge-podge 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  an  imitation  of  the  tomb  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  laid,  with  a  ghastly  wax  figure 
lying  in  it.  On  the  top  of  the  tomb,  before  which  St. 
Peter  sits  nursing  his  knees,  stands  the  celebrated  cock, 
represented  in  the  act  of  crowing  with  tremendous 
vigour ;  another  hideous  anachronism,  startling  enough 
to  shake  a  wavering  man's  faith.  Around  the  sepulchre 
are  a  number  of  highly- coloured  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  inconveniences  of  purgatory,  singularly  inappropriate 
when  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  image  of  Him 
who  died  to  save  the  world  from  punishment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRUSSELS THE     BELGIAN     LION — ACCLIMATIZATION   AT   LIEGE — DRESDEN 

UNDER     THE     PJCKELHAUBE AMERICANS     IN     EUROPE — A     GLIMPSE 

AT      ST.     PETERSBURG BEAUTIFIED      PESTH — STARGARD,      AN      OLD- 
WORLD    CITY. 

IN  a  small  and  shabby  street  of  Brussels,  leading  out 
of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  and  ending  in  a  triple 
flight  of  precipitous  and  atrociously-paved  steps,  stands 
a  tavern  which,  but  for  the  exquisite  cleanliness  that 
characterizes  its  every  department,  would  seem  to  have 
been  plucked  bodily  forth  from  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
courts  leading  out  of  Fleet-street,  and  deposited,  tel  quel, 
with  all  its  purely  insular  chop-house  accessories,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Belgian  capital.  It  is  kept  by  an  English- 
man, bears  an  English  royal  title,  is  fitted  up  a  la 
Cheshire  Cheese,  and  dispenses  the  chop,  steak,  devilled 
kidney,  Welsh  rarebit,  half-and-half,  go  of  whiskey,  gin 
punch,  and  brandy- soda  of  Albion  with  the  calm  and 
accuracy  of  the  most  venerable  of  London  literary  or 
dramatic  haunts.  Within  its  sacred  bowers — strictly 
speaking,  the  upstairs  room,  inaccessible  to  the  profane 
vulgar — is  held  nightly  a  gathering  of  Brussels  notables, 

patres  conscripti  and  jeunesses  dor  ess.  who  while  away 
j.  j.  j  j 

the  pleasantest  hour  and  a  half  of  the  twenty-four,  those 
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ninety  minutes  intervening  between  theatre  and  bed- 
time, in  sweet  converse,  not  unmoistened  by  the  pleasant 
British  beverages  that  cheer  and  frequently  inebriate. 
The  place,  as  a  Continental  institution,  is  unique,  the 
sporting  prints  veritable  Ackermanns,  the  malt  liquor 
unexceptionable,  and  the  company  —  in  the  upstairs 
room,  toujours  entendu — as  agreeable  as  may  be.  To 
this  sanctuary  of  good-fellowship  I  had  the  fortune  to 
be  inducted  many  years  ago  ;  and,  having  been  made 
free  of  its  precincts,  was  told,  while  discussing  a  beef- 
steak that  was  utterly  Belgian  in  spite  of  its  entourage, 
the  following  story  respecting  my  esteemed  friend  the 
Belgian  lion,  upon  whose  excellent  domestic  and  social 
qualities  I  had  ventured  to  expatiate  in  terms  of 
respectful  enthusiasm  : 

"You  say  that  our  lion  is  a  peaceful  and  jocund 
beast ;  that  his  open  countenance  reveals  the  amiability 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition ;  and  you  are  right. 
He  is  a  good  fellow  enough ;  and  it  is  an  important  part 
of  our  policy  that  his  outward  seeming  should  be  that 
of  a  placable  and  inoffensive  animal.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  in  the  one  instance  in  which  our  national 
authorities,  unhappily  influenced  by  artistic  considera- 
tions, injudiciously  permitted  that  he  should  be  por- 
trayed with  lineaments  and  in  an  attitude  more  appro- 
priate to  his  ancient  reputation  as  monarch  of  the  desert 
than  is  the  conventional  type  which  you  so  justly  admire, 
his  transformation  from  gaiety  to  gravity,  from  feeble- 
ness to  ferocity,  was  very  near  being  the  cause  of  serious 
political  complications,  and  did  actually  give  rise  to  an 
agitation  amongst  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
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foreign  Powers  at  our  Court  that  for  a  few  hours  took 
quite  a  threatening  turn,  and  might  have  given  our 
Government  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  You  know  the 
Congress  Column,  and  the  two  lions  that  appear  to  be 
intent  upon  dragging  it  behind  them  into  the  Rue 
Royale  ?  Well,  those  lions,  instead  of  dancing  a  la 
Donato,  as  they  ought  to  do,  are  standing  gravely  at 
"  attention,"  with  something  of  a  menacing  air.  They 
don't  look  tame  a  bit,  but  rather  convey  the  impression 
of  being  ugly  customers  to  encounter.  When  they  and 
the  column  were  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
inauguration  of  this  national  monument ;  and,  as  usual 
upon  occasions  of  special  solemnity,  the  diplomatic  corps 
was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  occupying,  of 
course,  its  usual  place  in  the  procession  —  viz.,  that 
immediately  following  the  King  and  Royal  Family. 
Now  the  foreign  Ministers  had  taken  occasion  to  inspect 
privately  the  new  column  and  its  leonine  adjuncts  ;  and 
they  had  one  and  all  been  painfully  struck  with  the 
formidable  aspect  and  disagreeable  expression  of  these 
latter — especially  so  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who,  the  Holy 
See  being  the  most  insignificant  Power  with  which 
Belgium  entertains  friendly  relations,  is  very  properly 
the  doyen  of  diplomacy  at  Brussels.  Setting  them- 
selves seriously  to  divine  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  unnatural  gravity  and  unwonted  fierceness  mani- 
fested in  the  persons  of  these  two  lions  posted  at  the 
base  of  the  column,  they  presently  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  outre-Guidance  could 
have  dictated  so  uncalled-for  a  demonstration  of  virility 
and  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  nation,  and 
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were  plunged  into  a  distressing  embarrassment  as  to 
whether,  in  the  eyes  of  their  respective  Governments, 
they  would  be  justified  in  authorizing,  and,  as  it  were, 
indorsing  this  evident  though  subtly-expressed  fanfaron- 
nade.  To  refuse  would  be  to  offer  a  bitter  slight  to  the 
stout  little  nation  to  whose  Court  they  were  accredited 
— to  accept  might  be  cruelly  compromising  to  them- 
selves. What  were  they  to  do  ?  A  hurried  conference 
was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  delay  answering  the 
invitations  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  a  batch  of 
cipher  telegrams  to  the  several  capitals  of  Europe  would 
elicit  instructions  relieving  them  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Considerably  to  the  astonishment  of  these 
cautious  statesmen,  the  replies  they  received  were  all 
couched  in  almost  identical  terms,  ordering  their  Excel- 
lencies to  attend  the  national  festivities  regardless  of 
the  lions'  mine  renfrognee.  They  accordingly  did  so, 
the  Nuncio  at  their  head,  although,  up  to  the  very  last 
moment,  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  face,  in  his 
official  capacity,  the  grim  guardians  of  the  column ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  never  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground 
during  the  whole  ceremony,  but  remained  buried  in 
pious  meditation  till  the  word  was  given  to  quit  the 
Place  du  Congres.  See,  my  friend,  into  what  a  scrape 
we  might  have  been  drawn  by  the  abnormal  ferocity  of 
ce  bon  lion  Beige,  and  by  the  susceptibility  of  those  inge- 
nious gentlemen  who  represent  our  foreign  friends,  and, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  occupy  themselves  by  fits 
and  starts  in  evolving  international  questions  from  the 
depths  of  their  moral  consciousness  !  " 

This  anecdote,  considered  as  a  page  filched  from  the 
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chronique  des  coulisses  of  European  diplomacy,  is  delight- 
fully instructive.  So  far  as  its  fidelity  to  truth  is 
concerned,  I  can  only  say,  "  Se  non  fu  vero,  fu  ben 
trovato."  It  was  recounted  to  me  by  a  Minister  of 
State.  Meanwhile,  long  live  the  Belgian  lion,  and  may 
he  never  have  reason  to  change  his  present  smiling 
aspect  into  one  of  anger  or  distress. 

When  I  first  visited  Li^ge,  my  mind  was  full  of 
Quentin  Durward  and  the  Boar  of  the  Ardennes.  I 
was  consequently  prepared  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
prosperous  old  Walloon  city  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion ;  but  I  found  nothing  within  its  precincts  to  stir 
me  with  antiquarian  exhilaration  except  some  of  the 
finest  old  Burgundy  that  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of 
man.  The  modern  Liegeois  pride  themselves  upon 
stocking  their  cellars  with  the  pick  of  the  best  Burgun- 
dian  brands  and  vintages,  and  probably  own  more  first- 
class  Beaune,  Clos-Vougeot,  Hermitage,  and  Romanee- 
Conti  of  really  "  great  years  "  than  could  be  purchased 
at  the  fanciest  of  prices-  in  Paris,  London,  or  Hamburg. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  the  "  Grands  Yins 
de  Bourgogne"  is  secured  by  Belgians  and  Dutchmen. 
They  abound  in  Brussels,  as  well  as  in  Lie'ge ;  but  to 
drink  them  in  perfect  condition  one  must  visit  the  old 
frontier  fortress-towns,  Dinaut  and  Namur,  where  the 
rock-cellars  in  which  they  are  stored  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  ripening  and  mellowing  them  to  superlative 
excellence. 

As  for  Liege  itself,  putting  aside  the  manufactories 
of  arms,  which  did  not  interest  me  in  the  least,  and  the 
churches — most  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  much 
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come  to  that  complexion  of  mind  in  which  they  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  a  foreign  show-church — it 
appeared  to  me  to  possess  one  institution,  in  its  way, 
quite  unrivalled  in  Europe  ;  but  then  its  way  was  an 
exceptional  one,  namely,  the  absolute  non-fulfilment  of 
the  promise  contained  in  its  title,  and  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  called  into  existence ;  and  that  was  the 
Garden  of  Acclimatization.  After  a  careful  and  curious 
inspection  of  its  grounds  and  animal  resources,  1  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  it  had  succeeded 
in  acclimatizing — and  that  imperfectly,  for  it  was  very 
bad — was  Vienna  beer.  As  for  the  sparse,  melancholy, 
and  attenuated  illustrations  of  natural  history  confined 
miserably  within  its  limits,  all  that  could  be  said  about 
them  was  that  their  arrangement  was  a  triumph  of 
incongruity — that  sort  of  systematic  antithesis,  or  series 
of  anomalies,  that  would  have  caused  the  virtuous 
Buffon  to  blaspheme,  and  driven  Cuvier  to  seek  eternal 
oblivion  in  the  family  water-butt. 

Exempli  grati^,  there  was  the  bear's  den,  a  massive, 
rocky,  and  dungeon-like  construction,  oppressive  to  the 
spirits  from  its  very  solidity,  and  evidently  intended  to 
harbour  securely,  and  subdue  by  consternation,  bears  of 
the  most  recalcitrant  dispositions.  It  was  divided  into 
three  compartments,  all  of  equal  strength  and  impressive- 
ness.  In  one  of  these  was  a  desponding  brown  bear, 
piteously  bemoaning  his  solitude  and  the  seediness  of  his 
fur,  whose  elasticity  of  temperament  had  been  let  clown 
to  so  deplorable  a  minimum  that  he  had  not  energy 
enough  to  sit  up  for  a  cake,  nor  to  scratch  himself  where 
the  fleas  were  fiercest.  In  the  next,  there  resided  some 
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fifteen  guinea-pigs,  of  various  hues  and  ages — their 
affinity  with  Bruin  being  about  as  intimate  as  that  of 
a  boot-jack  with  a  German  sausage.  And  in  the  third, 
separated  by  the  bear  from  the  guinea-pigs  (else  what 
quakirigs  would  poor  piggy  have  experienced  about 
twilight),  sat,  blinking,  fizzing,  and  ruffling  up  their 
feathers,  owls  —  horned  owls,  by  the  seventy-seven 
corns  of  Santa  Callosita,  virgin  and  martyr !  What 
have  owls  to  do  with  bears,  I  ask  an  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  public — what  bears  with  guinea-pigs  ?  Is 
an  owl  a  fit  subject  for  acclimatization — or,  for  that 
matter,  is  a  guinea-pig  ?  Again,  why  enclose  an 
animal  of  five  inches  by  two  in  a  lofty  cavern 
composed  of  ponderous  blocks  of  stone  and  ten-foot 
iron  bars  ?  From  the  prolonged  contemplation  of  such 
an  "  unnatural  selection  "  of  neighbours,  one  goes  away 
gibbering  and  gesticulating  vacuously ;  the  sturdiest 
mind  succumbs  to  so  insoluble  an  enigma.  Besides  this 
unhappy  family,  the  garden  contained  a  few  voiceless 
macaws,  whose  great  griefs  had  rendered  them  dumb, 
a  kangaroo,  a  pelican,  some  ducks,  and  a  gloomy  fox, 
that  scowled  morosely  at  society  from  the  recesses  of 
a  dark,  dank  cage ;  half  a  dozen  dirty  sheep,  a  silver 
pheasant,  and.  a  boat  club.  On  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
the  band  played.  I  am  glad  I  visited  the  gardens  on 
a  Thursday,  for  otherwise  I  might  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  performances  of  the  very 
worst  military  orchestra  to  be  heard  in  Belgium  or  any 
other  country,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken ;  and  I  had 
undergone  martial  music  in  Spain  and  Turkey,  both  bad 
to  beat  in  concerted  vileness.  It  was  a  consolation  in 
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plumbing  the  depths  of  musical  crime  to  feel   assured 
that  nothing  worse  could  remain  behind. 

Wandering  about  Northern  Germany  in  a  desultory 
kind  of  way,  just  a  twelvemonth  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  tremendous  war  that  set  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  relegated  the  mouldy  old  Bund  to  the 
"limbo  of  dead  dogs,"  I  could  hardly  fail  to  be  power- 
fully struck  by  the  ubiquity  of  the  Pickelhaube  in 
realms  to  which,  in  times  prior  to  the  year  of  grace 
1866,  that  emblem  of  valour  and  victory  had  been  as 
unfamiliar  as  an  auroch  or  a  dinornis.  Whithersoever 
I  roved — through  Nassau,  Baden,  Hesse,  Hanover,  and 
even  Saxony — the  omnipresent  Pickelhaube  met  my 
gaze.  It  may  be  that  some  of  my  readers  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  signification  of  this  word, 
homely-sounding  as  it  is.  Permit  me  to  explain.  The 
Pickelhaube  is  an  useful  and  ornamental  article.  It  is 
that  martial-looking  head-dress  which  the  gallant  Prus- 
sians threw  away  in  such  quantities  on  a  certain  muggy 
3rd  of  July.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  resulted  from  a 
cross  between  a  fireman's  helmet  and  a  boar-spear,  and 
has,  moreover,  a  dash  of  the  ancient  Roman  about  it. 
It  has  got  welded  into  Germany  somehow,  and  crops  up 
at  the  corner  of  every  street,  in  towns  to  which  one 
cannot  help  feeling  it  is  not  indigenous.  Speaking  from 
an  aesthetic,  not  from  a  political,  point  of  view,  I  should 
say,  for  instance,  what  business  has  the  solemn  Pickel- 
haube, emblem  of  the  virtues,  at  Homburg  ?  Yet  there 
it  was,  a  year  after  the  Bohemian  campaign,  is  now, 
and  probably  ever  will  be.  If  the  Pickelhaube  be  one 
thing  more  than  another,  it  is  decidedly  moral ;  yet  at 
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Wiesbaden  (A.  D.  1867)  it  played,  figuratively  speaking, 
excellent  operatic  selections  and  waltzes  by  one  Johann 
Strauss,  for  the  daily  delectation  of  a  company  as  little 
addicted  to  the  domestic — or  any  other — virtues  as  may 
be.  One  was  not  so  much  surprised  to  see  it  at  Frank- 
fort, for  the  Pickelhaube  has  commercial  proclivities ; 
nor  all  along  the  Rhine,  for  it  harmonizes  with  fortresses 
and  is  partial  to  thin  liquor.  I  need  not  say  that  it 
flourishes  exceedingly  at  Berlin,  in  which  pale  city  it 
was  conceived  and  grew  to  maturity.  But  I  did  not 
expect  it  in  Saxony,  even  in  the  capital  of  that  kingdom, 
duly  provided  with  a  royal  palace,  a  king,  even  a  crown 
prince — a  city  where  g  is  pronounced  hard,  where  the 
population  is  composed  of  tall,  ruddy-faced,  cheerful- 
looking  men  and  women  ;  a  city  that  may  be  said  to 
be  full  of  picturesque  feeling,  which  nobody  can  accuse 
any  purely  Prussian  town  of  being ;  in  short,  a  city 
with  a  post-office  of  its  own  (light  blue  officials  turned 
up  with  red,  except  those  attached  to  the  vans,  who  are 
bright  yellow),  a  constitution,  and  various  other  national 
institutions,  all  "fix  und  fertig"  as  the  Tudesque  idiom 
hath  it ;  and  there,  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding 
all  these  evidences  of  independent  sovereignty,  there 
was  the  Pickelhaube  !  I  saw  it  stand  sentinel  over  the 
regal  building  in  which  such  priceless  treasures  of  art 
are  contained,  pacing  its  prescribed  beat  under  the  very 
windows  of  the  King's  apartments.  I  met  it  in  goodly 
number  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  hard  by  the 
famous  brewery  of  which  the  name  was  told  me  in  vain. 
It  pervaded  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  in  which  elevated 
position  it  smoked  thin  cigars  that  were  very  cheap,  and 
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oh  how  nauseous  !  It  was  not  insensible  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  fair  sex,  and  inspected  the  Assumption,  or 
Palma's  pair  of  masterpieces,  in  the  company  of  its 
affianced  and  her  sister,  who  did  not  look  much  at  the 
pictures,  and  never  spoke  above  their  breath.  In  short, 
Dresden  was  invested  by  the  Pickelhaube,  and  seemed 
quite  reconciled  to  and  contented  with  its  occupant. 
The  Ziindnadelgewehr  was  also  there  in  great  force. 

Dresden  is  a  charming  city,  to  lounge  about  which 
is  delightful ;  to  live  in  which,  to  those  who  love  not 
crowds  or  turmoil,  might  be  not  only  possible,  but 
congenial.  There  is  food  in  plenty  for  body  and  soul 
in  Dresden,  but  it  is  not  a  lively  place  :  far  from  it. 
Indeed,  there  are  streets  in  it — long  and  apparently 
respectable  streets — of  so  deep  and  gloomy  a  lonesome- 
ness  that  an  anchorite  would  joy  in  them — one  espe- 
cially, turning  out  of  the  Hauptstrasse,  where  a  busy 
throng  of  eight  or  nine  hurries  to  and  fro,  is  a  sort 
of  Zimmerman's  Paradise.  The  houses  in  this  street — 
large,  gray,  and  solid — must  be  either  empty  or  in- 
habited by  a  colony  of  Trappists.  I  walked  along  it 
from  end  to  end  at  two  of  the  afternoon,  and  neither 
saw  a  living  being  nor  heard  a  human  voice.  My  foot- 
steps sounded  strangely  lone.  I  felt  like  the  Last  Man. 
The  thoroughfare  most  frequented  is  the  noble  old 
bridge  across  the  Elbe — but  one  cannot  be  always  on 
the  bridge,  especially  when  a  biting  wind  is  blowing. 
To  make  sure  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  your 
fellow-creatures,  it  is  advisable  to  frequent  the  Eoyal 
Gallery  of  Pictures,  one  of  the  most  delightful  lounges 
in  Europe,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  aborigines.  There, 
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straying  through  the  spacious  and  well  -  ventilated, 
saloons,  and  passing  quaint  comments  on  the  splendid 
works  with  which  the  walls  are  covered,  you  will  meet 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  Misses  Salutation  P.  Goggywee  and 
the  Malmesbury  Z.  Shoddies  of  New  York,  with  a  host 
of  other  Transatlantic  celebrities.  Since  their  great 
civil  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  the  Americans  have 
swarmed  into  Europe  and  taken  possession  of  the 
Briton's  happy  hunting  grounds.  I  should  not  wonder 
if,  as  a  Scotch  friend  of  mine  once  asserted  on  board  a 
Ehine  steamer,  they  were  to  succeed  eventually  in  im- 
proving the  foreigner  off  the  face  of  the  Continent.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  and  that  is,  that  for  one 
Englishman  now-a-days  travelling  through  Germany  or 
Italy,  one  may  safely  reckon  ten  Americans.  I  have 
inspected  hotel  registers  and  watering-place  lists,  in  all 
sorts  of  localities — liter  a  scripta  manent — and  can  vouch 
for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

In  Eome  and  Florence  the  Americans  buy  annually 
more  copies  of  works  of  art  than  all  the  other  foreign 
visitors  put  together.  In  Vienna,  which  used  to  be  a 
pet  haunt  of  wealthy  and  debonnair  Englishmen,  the 
cheerful,  comfortable  hotels  over  which  Britannia  used 
to  reign  have  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  our  cousins,  and 
the  very  head  waiters,  though  natives  of  Lerchenfeld, 
speak  German-English  with  a  Yankee  twang.  Paris  is 
an  American  colony.  We  English  are  gradually  being 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  our  cousins.  We  make  a 
desperate  stand  in  one  or  two  ancient  British  settle- 
ments, like  Homburg  and  Boulogne ;  but  we  are 
generally  receding  before  the  tide  of  wealth,  curiosity, 
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and  positivism  surging  up  from  the  Far  West.  We  are 
a  well-to-do  people  enough,  nous  aidres  Anglais;  bub 
the  fact  is  that  the  Americans  are  making  the  Continent 
too  dear  for  us.  Animated  by  a  noble  ambition  to 
outdo  the  Old  Country,  the  free  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  however  sharp  or  frugal  he  may  be  in  his  native 
land,  becomes  utterly  reckless  in  his  expenditure  when 
he  crosses  the  herring-pond,  and  will  freely  pay  a 
napoleon  for  what  is  worth  five  francs,  so  he  be  first  and 
best  served.  He  stimulates  the  cupidity  of  hotel  pro- 
prietors and  shopkeepers  by  his  naive  and  inconsiderate 
lavislmess  ;  he  is  more  Brazilian  than  the  Brazilian  ; 
and  we  who  made  Switzerland  and  the  Spas,  and 
incurred  the  maledictions  of  aboriginal  tourists  and 
pleasure-seekers  in  all  the  pleasant  nooks  of  Europe 
because  we  "  spoilt  their  market/'  are  in  our  turn 
mulcted  of  our  substance,  and  cast  into  the  shade 
besides,  because  of  the  systematic  extravagance  practised 
by  a  nation  of  our  own  begetting.  This  is  passing 
bitter,  and  there  is  but  one  remedy — always  save 
that  of  stopping  at  home — namely,  to  shun  all  places 
of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast  where  English  is 

o 

spoken,  and  to  lurk  perdu  in  those  hostelries  affected 
by  the  prudent  natives  of  the  soil,  who  take  their 
pleasure  cheaply,  and  are  not  particular  to  a  shade 
about  cleanliness,  attention,  or  good  living. 

Dresden  is  a  favourite  halting-place  for  our  unthrifty 
cousins,  who  seem  to  find  extraordinary  attractions  in 
the  prim  and  orderly  little  city.  At  the  table- d' holes 
of  the  two  or  three  really  excellent  hotels  flourishing 
there  may  generally  be  seen  a  rich  recueil  of  slender, 
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fragile-looking  beauties,  arrayed  in  killing  toilettes,  and 
of  tall,  pale,  energetic-looking  young  fellows,  perhaps  a 
little  overdressed,  against  all  of  whose  names  stand  in 
the  visitors'  book  the  mystic  letters  U.S.A.  Champagne 
flows  around  them,  and  the  waiters  skip  at  their  behest. 
They  speak  rather  less  German  or  French  than  an 
educated  Englishman,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them 
from  regularly  attending  the  theatre,  even  when  the 
Legend  of  the  Nibelungen  is  performed,  which  would 
be  deadly  to  any  one  who  understood  it ;  nor  do  they 
find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes,  although  expressed  in  an  idiom  that  few 
Germans,  despite  their  exaggerated  reputation  as  lin- 
guists, really  comprehend. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Rome,  during  the  Tercentenary 
celebrations,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  an  American  literary  gentleman,  as  brilliantly  gifted 
as  he  was  amiable  and  genial,  but  who,  as  he  himself 
said,  had  been  far  too  busy  all  his  lifetime  to  acquire 
any  foreign  language ;  and  I  observed  that  he  got  on 
a  great  deal  better  with  waiters,  shopmen,  and  cab- 
drivers,  all  of  whom  he  addressed  in  vigorous  and  meta- 
phorical Anglo-Saxon,  than  I  did  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country.  We  had  arranged  to  go  to  St.  Peter's  together 
on  the  morning  of  the  canonization  ceremony,  and 
required  a  carriage  for  that  purpose  ;  but  carriages  were 
scarce,  fiacres  had  been  bespoken  for  a  fortnight,  and 
the  staff  of  our  hotel,  after  some  hours'  search,  declared 
that  they  could  not  help  us  to  our  desideratum.  Rely- 
ing on  my  persuasive  powers  and  acquaintance  with 
Roman  character  and  dialect,  I  sallied  forth  and  sought 

VOL.    I.  I 
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far  and  wide  for  a  long  time  to  discover  a  stray  vettura, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  unsuccessful  and  disconsolate. 
When  I  told  my  American  friend  that  our  case  was 
hopeless,  he  observed,  "  Ah  !  I  suppose  you  have  been 
talking  Italian  to  these  fellows — great  mistake,  depend 
upon  it — never  speak  anything  but  English  on  the 
Continent,  and  you  get  everything  you  want.  Let  me 
try  ! "  And  out  he  went.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  walked  quietly  into  the  coffee-room,  called  for  a 
Capri  and  seltzer,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  Alabama, 
having  apparently  dismissed  the  carriage  difficulty  al- 
together from  his  mind.  "  But  the  carriage  !  "  "  Oh  ! 
aye — of  course  it's  all  right — eight  sharp  to-morrow 
morning,  so  as  to  get  to  the  Vatican  before  the  pro- 
cession comes  out."  His  English,  and  strong  internal 
conviction  of  success,  had  done  the  deed,  but  I  could 
never  discover  how. 

The  Americans  in  Dresden,  as  in  Florence,  Rome, 
and  other  be-galleriecl  cities,  go  a  good  deal  to  see  the 
pictures  ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  they  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  majority 
of  English  autumn  pilgrims  to  art-shrines  do  cither,  but 
the  arts  have  scarcely  taken  root  in  Columbia  as  yet, 
and  Young  America  is  more  familiar  with  the  ready- 
reckoner  than  with  the  Grecian  mythology.  Whereas 
we  have  a  pretty  fair  school  of  painters  of  our  own,  and 
most  young  people  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  to  a 
grammar  school  or  a  " seminary"  know  the  difference 
between  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  can  distinguish 
Venus  Anadyomene  from  Venus  Genitrix,  mere  fictional 
history  is  "  not  in  the  way "  of  American  lads  and 
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lasses,  and  so  the  subjects  of  many  admirable  pictures, 
though  notified  in  the  catalogues,  are  as  sealed  books  to 
them.  I  did  not  notice  that  the  New  York  or  Boston  belles 
are  so  much  horrified  at  the  gods  and  goddesses,  most 
of  whom  are  "  considerable  nude,"  as  English  accounts 
of  American  female  prudery  would  lead  one  to  believe 
they  would  be.  Indeed,  one  would  hardly  wonder  if 
they  were,  in  Dresden ;  for  Eubens  has  certainly  done 
his  "  wery  fiercest "  in  the  way  of  exuberant  and  un- 
draped  flesh,  in  some  of  the  large  pictures  adorning  the 
three  principal  salons.  Little  is  left  to  the  imagination, 
but  the  delicate  young  American  girls  inspected  such 
free-and-easy  works  with  a  smiling  indifference  which 
did  them  great  credit. 

If  anybody  should  be  curious  to  know  where  the 
worst  theatrical  company  in  the  world  is  to  be  found, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  give  them  the  required  information. 
At  the  Second  Theatre  of  Dresden.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  through  the  evening  in  a  mild  and  virtuous  German 
town,  no  provision  being  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
hotels  for  the  recreation  of  their  guests.  Cards,  chess, 
billiards,  or  music  being  out  of  the  question,  the  stranger 
is  reduced  to  reading  the  Berlin  official  paper  or  the 
Kolnisclie  Zeitmg  during  the  awful  period  to  be  got 
over  between  dinner  and  bed-time;  and  when  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  those  journals,  and 
bestowed  a  despairing  half-hour  upon  the  advertisements, 
he  finds  that  he  has  four  hours  or  so  of  compulsory  idle- 
ness before  him.  At  a  moment  like  this  the  strongest- 
minded  man  is  apt  to  become  weak  of  purpose,  and  may 
easily  fall  a  victim  to  a  delusion  regularly  imposed  upon 
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unwary  foreigners  new  to  the  place.  He  will  probably 
apply  to  a  valet  de  place,  or  to  that  omniscient  official  of 
German  hotels,  the  porter,  who  will  tell  him  that  there 
is  a  right  merry  theatre  some  ten  minutes'  drive  from 
the  Belle vue,  where  he  may  laugh  away  the  evening  in 
roystering  glee.  The  bait  takes ;  he  orders  a  carriage, 
and  drives  off  with  a  light  heart.  After  travelling  a 
few  miles  through  green  lanes  and  lofty  avenues  of  elms, 
he  will  probably  ask  the  coachman  whether  there  is 
not  some  mistake — "a  little  more,  and  we  are  at 
Konigstein!"  "No,  Lord  Count" — the  Dresden  jarveys 
call  everybody  Lord  Count,  an  exaggeration  of  polite- 
ness only  surpassed  by  the  Viennese  fiakerkutscher,  who 
christens  his  fare  "  your  Grace  " — replies  the  coachman, 
"but  we  approach  the  Second  Theatre."  Presently  our 
deluded  traveller  arrives  at  that  Temple  of  Thespis, 
which  he  is  surprised  to  find  resembles  an  enormous 
conservatory  out  of  repair.  He  purchases  a  ticket,  and 
enters.  Total  darkness  prevails,  save  where  the  foot- 
lights shed  a  misty  glare  upon  the  stage.  The  house 
not  being  lighted,  it  is  bitterly  cold  and  inconceivably 
gloomy.  But  never  mind.  To  him  has  been  promised 
uproarious  merriment ;  let  him  have  patience,  and  turn 
up  the  collar  of  his  coat  !  The  curtain  rises,  and  .... 
But  I  will  not  pain  my  readers  by  recounting  the  abomi- 
nations inflicted  on  the  sparse  and  shivering  audience. 
It  is  enough  to  close  this  paragraph  by  an  earaest  piece 
of  advice :  never  be  persuaded  to  visit  the  Second 
Theatre  of  Dresden. 

It  is  well  for  the  foreigner  who  visits  Eussia  for  the 
first  time  to  put  away  from  him  all  his  habitual  notions 
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and  preconceived  ideas  about  men  and  things,  and  to 
look  upon  what  goes  on  around  him  as  phantasm- trans- 
actions, belonging   to   a   protracted   and   strangely  cir- 
cumstantial dream.     If  he  endeavour  to  understand  and 
account  for  what  he  sees,  he  will  soon  be  very  unhappy. 
Alice's  adventures  in  Wonderland  will,  by  comparison, 
appear  to  him  as  commonplace  circumstances,  historically 
authentic,  and  utterly  forlorn  of  the  element  of  surprise. 
He  finds  that  class  distinctions  are  more  sharply  and 
uncompromisingly  defined  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 
country  he  has  probably  ever  visited — that  the  noble, 
the  bourgeois,  and  the  peasant  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  yawning  gulfs  not  to  be  bridged  over  by  the 
most   brilliant  social  engineering ;    and  yet,   under  his 
very  nose,  the  humblest  son  of  the  people  will  speak  to 
the  proudest  patrician  in  the  second  person  singular,  and 
dub  him  "  little  father,"  whilst  the  aristos  addresses  the 
predestined  hewer  of  his  wood  and  drawer  of  his  water 
by  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  brother."    He  may,  from 
a  respectful  distance,  contemplate  a  Court  so  exclusive 
that  it  will  admit  to  its  precincts   no  trader,  be  he   a 
Rothschild  in  wealth  or  an  Admirable  Crichton  in  accom- 
plishments ;   and  yet,  if  it  be  his  privilege  to  pay  his 
respects  to  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  he  will  be 
violating  no  rule  of  the  strictest  deference  to  the  Grand 
Duke's  rank  if  he  inquire  of  the  Palace  Suisse  whether 
"  Nicolai  Nicolaievich  "  or  "  Vladimir  Alexandreivich  " 
be  at  home.     He  will,  if  he  drive  along  the  Nevskoi 
Perspective  between  three  and  four  of  the  afternoon, 
probably  meet  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman  in  a  little 
one-horse  drojke,  driven  by  a  bearded  proletary  whose 
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outer  man  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  thousand 
isvostchiks  plying  their  sledges  for  general  hire — save 
that  this  particular  "isvoss"  wears  a  small  medal  on  his 
breast — unattended  by  an  aide-de-camp,  or  even  a  foot- 
man— as  liable  to  all  the  inflictions  of  the  road  as  the 
humblest  office-clerk  who  indulges  himself  in  ten  copecks' 
worth  of  bumping  between  his  comptoir  and  his  billiard- 
room.  That  is  the  Czar.  He  is  master  of  his  people's 
lives,  properties,  destinies.  The  people  is  the  only  guard 
lie  wants,  or  need  have. 

These  preliminary  anomalies  having  at  last  trans- 
ported the  intelligent  foreigner  into  a  convenient  state 
of  bewilderment,  he  may  open  his  eyes  and  ears  widely 
to  look  around  him,  and  to  listen.  On  street  corners 
and  shop  fronts,  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  and  the 
badge  of  the  drojke,  he  will  behold  inscriptions  in  a 
language  every  letter  of  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  character,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  as  he  will 
find  if  he  attempt  reading  it  by  the  light  of  a  university 
education.  He  will  hear  something  being  spoken  by 
everybody  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  the  understand- 
ing of  which — I  am  supposing  him  to  be  an  accomplished 
linguist — all  that  he  has  learnt  of  ancient  and  modern 
ton  ones  will  not  assist  him  the  tenth  fraction  of  a  noun 
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substantive.  Knowing  as  he  does  that  he  is  in  the  very 
enceinte  and  stronghold  of  orthodox  Christianity,  let  him 
enter  a  restaurant.  He  will  find  himself  exclusively 
waited  upon  by  Mohammedans  of  the  purest  water  ;  and 
he  will  be  requested  to  pay  £3  10s.  for  a  dinner  that 
could  not  possibly  cost  him  1 5s.  in  a  London  club.  Let 
him  stroll  down  to  the  Neva,  across  which,  although  it 
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is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  endless  strings 
of  carts  and  conveyances — all  on  sledges — are  being 
driven,  and  he  shall  contemplate,  within  fifty  yards  of 
Peter  the  Great's  rearing  steed,  an  encampment  of  Lap- 
landers, having  as  little  in  common  with  nineteenth- 
century  civilization  as  a  flint  arrow-head  has  with  a 
Woolwich  Infant.  There  they  are,  these  Arctic  abori- 
gines, adipose  matter  and  all  complete — their  tent-skins, 
greasy ;  the  lumpy  aggregation  of  gaudy  rags  disposed 
upon  their  squat  bodies,  greasy ;  their  square,  whity- 
brown  faces,  greasy ;  their  long,  straight  black  hair, 
greasiest  of  all.  They  gabble  with  agreeable  vivacity 
a  jargon  which,  somehow  or  other,  strikes  one  as  being 
about  five  thousand  times  less  intelligible  than  the 
stiffest  Russian.  There  are  gas-lamps  close  by,  and  a 
street  railway  within  easy  reach.  What  can  they  think 
of  these  appliances  ?  They  are  ever  so  many  in  family 
huddled  together  within  that  cone  of  indescribably  dirty 
skins,  pitched  upon  Neva's  frozen  bosom  ;  little  babies, 
mere  accumulations  of  tatters,  wriggle  out  from  amongst 
its  folds  like  obese  caterpillars,  and  totter  about  on  the 
hard,  hard  ice,  uttering  quaint,  shrill  squeaks.  Presently, 
a  fatter,  longer  bundle  emerges  from  that  frowsy  interior 
on  hands  and  knees,  and,  having  taken  stock  of  the 
family  situation  as  regards  its  younger  branches,  rakes 
them  into  their  domicile  as  if  they  were  so  much 
rubbish.  The  incongruities  of  the  whole  scene  are 
quite  overwhelming.  What  do  these  caricatures  of 
humanity  in  a  great  European  capital,  not  being 
there  as  a  show,  but  quite  naturally,  as  if  they  were  a 
part  of  the  place — a  local  institution?  How  about 
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the  fitness  of  things  ?    Eussia  is  a  most  extraordinary 
country ! 

But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  it,  after  all, 
is  that  there  are  no  politics  in  it ;  at  least  there  seemed 
to  be  none  whilst  I  was  a  sojourner  in  the  Czar's 
dominions,  and  if  there  were  any  hovering  about,  I 
never  heard  them  mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to.  No 
politics,  I  assure  you — ma  parole  la  phis  sacree — not  a 
penn'orth  of  politics  to  be  bought,  begged,  or  borrowed ! 
And  yet  the  people  seemed  uncommonly  jolly.  Poor 
things !  one  could  only  pity  them  and  hope  that  they 
might  know  better  some  day.  Perhaps,  if  they  deserved 
it,  they  would  be  endowed,  in  due  course  of  time,  with 
instructors — Friends  of  the  People — who  would  teach 
them  that  progress  is  incompatible  with  contentment. 
Meanwhile,  they  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  a  depth  of 
ignorance  that  could  not  be  too  keenly  deplored ;  and 
were  apparently,  as  merry  as  grigs  with  it  all.  Really, 
a  most  extraordinary  people  ! 

Returning  to  Pesth  after  several  weeks'  sojourn  in 
the  dismal  and  more  than  semi-barbarous  capital  of 
Servia,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  evidences  of  progress, 
the  achievements  of  intelligent  and  successful  enterprise 
which  encounter  the  observant  visitor  of  Pesth  in  every 
direction,  as  he  strolls  through  its  streets  and  along  its 
quays,  should  have  made  a  livelier  impression  upon  me, 
by  the  very  force  of  contrast,  than  they  did  when  I  had 
arrived  there  a  couple  of  months  previously  from  the 
North  German  metropolis.  In  Belgrade,  the  nadir,  so 
to  speak,  of  discomfort,  stagnation,  and  bad  govern- 
ment has  been  attained,  and  is  resolutely  adhered  to. 
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It  is  a  place  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  which 
is  admirably  calculated  to  cure  the  most  confirmed 
grumbler — I  mean,  of  course,  a  civilized  one — of  fault- 
finding with  respect  to  the  shortcomings  of  any  other 
city  in  Europe.  I  can  imagine  even  Berlin  appearing 
a  terrestrial  Paradise  to  a  man  who  has  been  condemned 
to  live  in  Belgrade.  What,  then,  upon  such  a  person, 
just  emancipate  from  a  term  of  transportation  to  the 
Servian  capital,  must  have  been  the  effect  produced  by 
Pesth,  with  its  splendid  palaces,  model  pavements, 
excellent  lighting  and  means  of  locomotion,  its  cleanli- 
ness, good  food  and  cookery,  admirable  police,  magnificent 
shops,  arid  pretty  women.  Pesth  has  adopted  the  appli- 
ances, conveniences,  and  even  luxuries  of  civilization 
with  an  eagerness  and  lavishness  of  expenditure  that 
are  alike  characteristics  of  the  Magyar  nation.  She  has 
hesitated  at  no  outlay,  has  found  no  improvement  too 
costly,  in  the  realization  of  her  legitimate  ambition  to 
take  high  rank  amongst  those  capital  cities  upon  which 
modern  science  and  culture  have  set  their  signs-manual 
in  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  characters.  Pesth 
may  stand  comparison,  and  not  to  her  disadvantage 
either,  in  many  respects  with  London  and  Paris,  and 
even  runs  Vienna  pretty  hard  with  regard  to  one  or 
two  of  the  institutions  which  have  for  many  years  past 
been  the  peculiar  pride  and  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged monopoly  of  the  dear  old  Kaiserstadt — as,  for 
instance,  paving  and  cabs.  In  the  worst-paved  streets 
of  Pesth  the  roadway  is  composed  of  well-hewn  and 
carefully-laid  stone  hexagons  ;  whilst  the  "  latest  things 
out"  in  asphalt  and  wood  abound  in  the  fashionable 
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thoroughfares  and  lounges  of  the  city.  As  for  the  cabs, 
they  are  every  whit  as  good  as  the  Viennese  fiakers,  and 
what  higher  praise  can  be  accorded  to  them  ?  They 
are,  indeed,  everything  that  a  cab  should  be  ;  luxu- 
riously fitted  up,  admirably  horsed,  provided  with 
means  of  communication  between  the  driver  and  his 
fare,  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  unquestionably  cheap. 
Why  cannot  we  have  such  cabs  in  London  ?  Deep  as 
is  my  affection  for  the  hansom,  most  delightful  of  fair- 
weather  conveyances,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Vienna 
or  Pesth  fiaker  is  in  every  way  better  suited  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  climate  like  ours,  where  rain  is 
frequent,  than  our  beloved  one-horse  gondola. 

Pesth  is  essentially  a  modern  city,  in  which  the 
sanitary,  orderly,  and  comfort-imparting  ideas  of  the 
nineteenth  century's  third  quarter  have  found  expres- 
sion and  incorporation ;  but  she  has  preserved,  in  all 
its  pristine,  unabated  vigour,  one  ancient  characteristic 
— one  relic  of  the  barbaric  virtues  which  have,  since 
time  immemorial,  been  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  two  choleric  and 
chivalrous  races — the  Magyar  and  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
hospitality.  A  Magyar's  first  impulse  towards  a  foreigner, 
like  an  Englishman's,  is  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  When 
once  you  have  sate  at  his  table  and  paid  due  homage  to 
his  household  gods,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not 
become  his  friend.  No  matter  how  long  a  period  elapse 
between  your  visits  to  his  native  land,  his  house  and 
his  heart  are  open  to  you.  Civil  banalities  are  not  at 
all  in  his  line ;  his  friendship  is  solidly  demonstrative, 
and  you  can  do  him  no  greater  favour  than  by  frankly 
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accepting  the  thousand  kindnesses  he  is  eager  to  proffer. 
Whenever  a  happy  turn  of  fortune  directs  my  steps  to 
Pesth,  and  grants  me  a  few  hours'  respite  from  the 
torments  of  steamboat  and  railway,  I  know  that  in  a 
certain  big  palace  in  the  Hatvaner  Gasse,  called  the 
Adeliger  Casino,  dozens  of  welcoming  hands  will  be 
stretched  out  towards  me  as  I  enter  its  cosy  reception 
rooms  with  their  blazing  wood  fires  and  broad  drab 
divans,  and  that  more  invitations  to  dine,  shoot,  drive, 
and  amuse  myself  in  a  hundred  ways  will  be  imparted 
to  me  in  half-an-hour  than  I  could  hope  to  receive  during 
a  five  years'  sojourn  in  a  North-German  Kesidenz. 

All  foreigners  who  present  themselves  in  Hungary 
properly  accredited  are  sure  of  a  hearty  and  generous 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  Magyar  gentry  ;  but  I 
venture  to  believe  that  these  latter  entertain  an  especial 
sympathy  for  Englishmen,  and  that  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  no  country  in  Europe  where  my  com- 
patriots are  so  popular  as  they  are  in  Hungary.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  agreeable  condition  of 
Magyar  feeling  a  notre  eyard.  There  is  much  in  common 
between  the  two  races,  particularly  as  between  their 
respective  upper  classes.  Magyars  and  Englishmen  alike 
take  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  their  home  politics — 
the  foreign  policies  of  both  countries  are  identical  upon 
several  important  points — both  races  are  genuinely 
devoted  to  field  sports  of  every  description,  indefati- 
gable horsemen,  excellent  shots,  accomplished  athletes. 
Parliamentary  institutions  have  taken  as  firm  root  in 
Hungary  as  in  England ;  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  is  as  natural  to  the  Magyar  as  it  is  to  the 
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Briton.  One  and  the  other  are  equally  brave,  stubborn, 
hospitable,  and  lovers  of  freedom.  It  is  not  impossible 
that,  one  of  these  days,  Englishmen  and  Magyars  may 
find  themselves  ranged  side-by-side  on  the  battle-field 
against  a  common  enemy  ;  and  I  can  wish  our  soldiers 
110  comrades  more  worthy  of  them  than  the  valiant  and 
chivalrous  sons  of  Arpad. 

Stargard,  the  ancient  capital  of  Pomerania,  is  one  of 
the  most  completely  fossilized  burghs  in  which  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  abide.  I  first  visited  it  during 
the  Grand  Eoyal  Manoeuvres  held  in  its  neighbourhood 
during  the  early  autumn  of  1869  ;  when  it  was 
galvanized  into  a  semblance  of  nineteenth-century 
vitality  for  a  few  days  by  the  presence  within  its  walls 
of  King  William  I.,  his  warrior  kinsmen,  and  a  huge 
gathering  of  German  and  foreign  officers.  As  soon  as 
the  mimic  war  had  been  fought  out,  however,  the 
brilliant  assemblage  dispersed  as  though  by  magic, 
leaving  grim,  grass-grown  old  Stargard  to  its  customary 
tenants  —  venerable  flat-chested,  long-footed  peasant 
women  and  men,  whose  square,  high-cheek-boned  faces, 
devoid  alike  of  comeliness  and  expression,  betray  their 
Slavonic  descent,  and  whose  German  is  a  mosaic  of 
dialects  that  might  well  puzzle  an  etymologist  to  resolve 
into  its  primary  elements.  The  triumphal  arches  and 
gay  garlands  were  taken  down,  and  all  the  withered 
green  stuff  that  so  pleasantly  set  off  the  dark  red  and 
gray  tints  of  the  ancient  burgh  when  the  King  entered 
its  gates,  were  consigned  to  the  municipal  dust-heap. 
Stargard  resumed  its  normal  aspect,  and,  putting  away 
from  itself  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  seven-days' 
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rejoicing,  resigned  itself  to  the  contemplative  katzen- 
jammer^  or  calm  seediness  that  too  often  follows  in- 
dulgence in  unwonted  revelry.  The  town  seemed 
buried  in  sleep,  or  cast  into  a  trance ;  its  intense 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  chimes  resounding  from 
the  church  steeples,  the  spasmodic  grunts  of  the  obese 
porkers  that  roamed  about  its  thoroughfares,  and  the 
wild  flourish  with  which  the  driver  of  the  post-van 
announced  three  times  a  day  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  that  he  had  again  rescued  their  private  corre- 
spondence triumphantly  from  the  steam-devil,  whose 
shriek  of  fury  at  being  robbed  of  his  prey  might  now 
and  then  be  faintly  heard  in  the  very  heart  of  Stargard 
as  he  rushed  past  its  ancient  walls. 

The  piercing  railway  whistle,  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
the  station,  the  modern-looking  buildings  that  have 
sprung  up  around  it,  are  all  absurdly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  tranquil,  mouldy  relic  of  mediaeval  times,  which 
they  vainly  strive  to  arouse  from  its  slumber  into 
participation  in  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  age 
we  live  in.  True,  they  are  by  no  means  part  and  parcel 
of  the  town  itself,  which  stands,  as  it  has  stood  for  six 
centuries,  within  its  circle  of  fortifications,  ignoring  as 
it  were  the  new-fangled  institutions  that  have  pertly 
planted  themselves  under  its  shadow,  but  beyond  the 
broad  ring  of  green  avenues  that  marks  the  long  since 
filled-up  hollow,  once  brim-full  of  stagnant  water,  when 
it  was  the  moat  of  Stargard.  Enter  the  town  from 
what  direction  you  will,  you  must  pass  under  a  frowning 
portcullis,  and  through  a  dismal  gateway,  flanked  by  tall 
red  towers  of  admirable  picturesqueness,  and  in  perfect 
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preservation.  Although  the  walls  would  crumble  into 
ruins  under  a  single  discharge  of  artillery,  being  merely 
built  up  from  the  earth's  surface,  with  never  a  found- 
ation, not  a  single  roadway  has  been  broken  through 
them,  and  there  they  stand,  kept  together  by  the 
excellence  of  their  cement,  pierced  only  by  such  narrow 
and  tenebrous  entries  as  were  deemed  defensible  against 
a  besieging  force  by  the  military  architects  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Like  some  of  the  smaller  passages 
in  the  inner  Burg  at  Vienna,  leading  through  odd 
corners  and  low  arches  from  one  part  of  that  labyrin- 
thine palace  to  another,  these  city  portals  admit  but 
one  carriage  at  a  time  ;  and  while  that  is  laboriously 
crawling  through  them,  foot  passengers  have  to  squeeze 
themselves  against  either  wall,  to  avoid  the  threatening 
wheel  or  still  more  perilous  swingle-bar.  Once  safely 
through  the  gloomy  gates,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  foreigner  on.  entering  the  empty  street  that  leads — 
as  every  main  artery  of  the  town  does — to  the  market- 
place is  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  paving  is 
arranged  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  traffic  by 
promptly  and  effectually  laming  whomsoever  shall 
venture  to  set  foot  upon  it.  Five  minutes'  attempt 
at  sharp  walking  in  the  streets  of  Stargard  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  wrenched  ankle,  a  sprung  tendo  Achillis, 
or  a  fainting  fit  from  over-agonized  corns.  The  fore 
legs  of  the  local  cab  and  omnibus  horses  are  a  sight  to 
see !  By  the  way,  Stargard  cabs  are  long  wooden  carts, 
half  filled  with  hay,  upon  which  a  leather  cushion  is 
balanced  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fare  ;  the  cab- 
man is  clothed  lightly  and  antiquely  in  a  flour  sack  of 
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subfuscous  hue,  and  the  horses  are  harnessed  to  a  bar 
with  twopenny  rope  tied  in  knots  closely  resembling 
knobby  potatoes.  Black  streams,  perfuming  the  air 
with  hideous  stenches,  and  flowing  lazily  down  each 
side  of  the  roadway,  are  spanned  here  and  there  by 
rough  plank  bridges.  The  market-place,  however,  with 
its  elaborately  ornamented  Stadthaus  and  imposing 
church,  the  tower  of  which  is  no  less  than  230  feet 
high,  is  well  worth  seeing  and  gloating  over,  as  a  bit  of 
old  German  life  such  as  the  tremendous  wars  that  have 
over  and  over  again  devastated  Pomerania  have  spared 
but  to  few  of  her  towns.  Not  only  the  Town  Hall,  but 
two  other  massive  houses  abutting  upon  the  market- 
place are  magnificent  specimens  of  the  broad,  decorated 
gable  school  of  architecture ;  while  the  church  may 
fairly  be  ranked  amongst  the  sights  of  the  wild  Wendish 
duchy.  Its  principal  nave  is  nearly  160  feet  long  and 
150  high,  without  any  ornament  whatever  to  tamper 
with  the  chasteness  of  its  round  pillars  and  pointed 
arches.  Stargard  possesses  a  second  huge  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  cathedral 
(I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name),  and  built  of  the  same 
dull  red  stone  and  brick ;  its  tower  has  never  been 
completed,  and  is  oddly  vamped  up  to  something  like 
a  regular  form  with  wood,  zinc,  and  slate. 

Stargard,  transformed  by  the  old  Latin  chroniclers 
into  Zitarigroda,  was  founded  about  the  year  1140, 
when  one  of  the  Polish  Princes  who  had  overrun  and 
fought  repeatedly  for  Pomerania  built  a  strong  castle 
there,  and  called  it  Starygrod — Slavonic,  "old  tower." 
It  remained  a  mere  village  and  sort  of  rendezvous  for 
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the  fierce  chiefs  who  gathered  round  the  banner  of 
Wenceslav's  descendants  until  1243  ;  when,  under  the 
joint  reign  of  Barnim  I. — a  name  which  hath  a  wax-work 
and  menagerie  sound — and  Wratislav  III.,  Dukes  of  the 
Slavones,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town.  For 
some  time  its  population  was  purely  Wendish ;  but 
troubles  in  Germany  caused  numbers  of  Saxons  and 
Hansemeri  to  emigrate  into  Pomerania,  and  Stargard 
was  selected  by  many  of  the  former  as  a  permanent 
place  of  settlement.  German  customs,  German  piety, 
and  the  German  tongue  soon  overcame  the  Wendish  ele- 
ment, which  they  eventually  absorbed  or  extinguished ; 
leaving  nothing  to  show  that  Pomerania  had  once  been 
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a  part  of  Poland  but  the  physiognomical  configuration  of 
the  peasant  race,  which  has  lost  its  language  but  pre- 
served its  national  type.  As  time  went  on,  Stargard 
increased  in  population  and  prosperity ;  it  received 
many  valuable  privileges  from  successive  Slavonic  Dukes, 
and  had,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  almost  attained 
the  independence  of  republican  institutions ;  but  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, its  trials,  which  had  already  been  pretty  heavy, 
what  with  Polish,  Kussian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German 
invasions,  and  home  wars  fought  in  Pomerania,  became 
almost  more  than  it  could  bear.  I  should  mention  that 
it  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  Piccolomini  and  his 
reiters,  by  the  army  of  Gustavus,  and  again  by  the 
Kaiserlichs ;  once  it  was  completely  depopulated,  and 
grass  grew  luxuriantly  within  the  scorched  walls  of  its 
noble  churches;  three  or  four  times  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  all  save  its  fortifications  and  one  or  two  massive 
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edifices  that  sturdily  stood  the  racket  of  battering  trains 
and  fire.  Gifted,  however,  with  extraordinary  vitality, 
it  rose  again  and  again  from  its  ashes,  and  its  wandering, 
houseless,  impoverished  burghers  returned  to  its  smoking 
ruins,  resolved  to  try  their  luck  again  in  the  carl  luogld 
by  the  banks  of  Ihna,  with  a  perseverance  for  which 
Fate  rewarded  them  with  short  intervals  of  immunity 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  After  Jena  and  Austerlitz, 
in  later  times,  it  was  occupied  by  one  of  Napoleon's 
Marshals, — I  think  Soult, — and,  like  Frankfort  in  1759, 
and  many  other  German  cities  that  have  since  that  date 
fallen  into  French  hands,  was  forced,  much  against  its 
will,  to  swallow  certain  small  doses  of  civilization.  The 
Marshal  put  an  end  to  intramural  burial,  decreed  that 
the  streets  should  be  lighted,  and  compelled  the  inhabit- 
ants to  number  their  houses. 

The  old  Stargarders  must  have  been  a  rough  race 
of  warlike  citizens,  hardened  to  the  consistence  of  the 
nether  millstone  by  constant  trouble  and  fighting,  and 
following  a  queer  semi-savage  creed  of  their  own  con- 
coction, the  essence  of  which  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  weakest  should  go  to  the  wall  anyhow,  not  only  by 
natural  law,  as  regulating  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
but  by  man's  special  and  authorized  agency.  Witness 
the  following  inscription,  suspended  over  a  huge  club 
attached  by  the  municipality  in  days  of  yore  to  the 
principal  gate  of  the  town  near  the  Johannes  Kirche  : 

Wer  seinen  Kindern  Jung  giebt  Brod, 

Und  leidet  im  Alter  selber  Noth, 

Den  soil  man  schlagen  mit  dieser  Keule  todt. 

"  Whoso  gave  bread  to  his  children  when  he  was  young, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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and  suffers  himself  from  want  in  his  old  age,  him  shall 
men  beat  to  death  with  this  club."  To  say  the  least 
of  it,  an  eccentric  mode  of  meting  out  justice.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  ungrateful  children  should 
have  come  under  the  discipline  of  the  club,  and  that 
the  unhappy  parent  should  have  been  consoled  for  their 
unnatural  behaviour  by  outdoor  relief  in  his  parish. 
But  no  !  The  citizens  of  Stargard  probably,  in  their 
rude  wisdom,  deemed  that  a  man  who  could  not  regu- 
late his  family  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  becoming  a 
public  grievance  in  his  declining  years,  and  a  burthen 
upon  the  local  rates,  must  be  such  an  utter  duffer,  so 
despicable  a  member  of  society,  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  him  was  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  with 
all  possible  promptitude,  by  "  pilling  him  at  the  club." 

It  is  said  that  Sidoriia  the  sorceress,  whose  melan- 
choly story  is  familiar  to  most  Englishmen,  was  taught 
the  magic  arts — for  which,  poor  thing,  she  was  ruth- 
lessly burnt  at  Stettin  in  those  good,  nice,  dear  old 
times  that  some  sentimentalists  regret  so  much — by  a 
famous  local  sorceress  established  at  Stargard,  where 
she  practised  necromancy  for  many  years,  eventually 
coming  to  grief  by  the  same  process  that  Dame  Eleanor 
Spearing  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  enlightened 
populace — teste  Thomas  Hood.  Sidonia's  ashes  are 
interred  in  a  hill  near  Stettin ;  but  the  bones  of  the 
Stargard  witch  where  may  they  be  ? 


CHAPTEE  V. 

VIENNESE  AMUSEMENTS — BEER  AND  MUSIC  HALLS — SUBSCRIPTION  AND 
MASKED  BALLS — PIOUS  PILGRIMAGES — CHRISTMAS  FAIRS — CUSTOMS 
AND  SHORTCOMINGS. 

THE  special  proclivity  of  the  Viennese  to  beer,  and  their 
tendency  to  imbibe  that  liquor  upon  every  possible 
occasion  arid  under  every  description  of  circumstance, 
are  ascertained  facts  of  world- wide  notoriety.  One  of 
the  many  developments  of  this  national  institution,  beer, 
in  the  Austrian  Kaiserstadt,  is  a  Saturday  night  sing- 
halle,  at  which  establishment  you  can  order  food,  smoke, 
and  listen  to  stupid  songs  howled  out  in  a  clipped  jargon 
called  the  Viennese  dialect,  difficult  of  comprehension 
to  the  foreigner,  however  well  he  understands  German, 
but  eliciting  rapturous  approbation  from  the  natives. 
I  say  you  can  do  all  this,  if  you  like,  after  having  paid 
twenty  kreuzers  (4<£)  to  the  dirtiest  money-taker  in 
existence ;  but  the  real,  deep-seated,  passionate  object 
of  the  Viennese  in  submitting  to  the  horrors  I  am  about 
to  describe  is  beer,  the  whole  beer,  and  nothing  but 
the  beer.  I  omit  the  self-suggestive  adjuration  which 
should  legally  terminate  this  sentence. 

The  particular  sing-halle  to  which  I  refer  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  "  Die  Neue  Welt,"  but  had  no  connection 
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whatever  with  the  gardens  of  that  name  in  Hietzing ; 
indeed,  there  were  formerly  several  "  New  Worlds "  in 
Vienna,  each  offering  some  special  attraction,  though 
I  doubt  whether  the  spirit  of  Christopher  Columbus 
would  be  able  to  discover  a  plausible  analogy  between 
any  of  these  establishments  and  the  Continent  of 
America.  The  "  Neue  "Welt "  in  question  was  a  long, 
low-roofed  room,  forlorn  of  ventilation,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  round  tables,  save  where  a  tiny  platform, 
just  big  enough  for  a  semi-grand  superannuated  piano 
and  two  or  three  singers,  jutted  out  from  the  wall. 
More  round  tables  were  ranged  in  single  file  along  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  leaving  barely  room  for  the 
waiters  to  circulate  ;  so  that,  as  one  of  the  favourite 
feats  of  the  attendants  was  to  carry  ten  or  twelve 
brimming  glass  mugs  of  beer  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other  at  railway  speed,  the  guests  were  not 
^infrequently  regaled  with  malt  liquor  applied  outwardly 
in  heavy  splashes,  whilst  gravy,  dripping  from  cunningly 
piled-up  dishes  borne  high  aloft,  fell  in  greasy  rain  over 
broadcloth  and  muslin.  On  entering  the  room  but 
little  of  all  this  was  to  be  seen  ;  for  everybody  who 
was  not  eating  was  smoking,  and  as  five  or  six  hundred 
people  were  crowded  into  a  space  barely  sufficient  for 
half  their  number,  the  atmosphere  was  something 
astonishing. 

My  friends  and  I  worked  our  way  up  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  after  much  difficulty  obtained 
three  seats  together  at  one  of  the  middle  tables,  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  some  plungers,  who  had  reserved  the 
said  seats  by  sticking  a  card  between  the  prongs  of  a 
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fork,  and  inserting  the  fork,  in  an  empty  glass  in  front 
of  the  vacant  places  :  seeing  that  we  were  strangers, 
they  politely  waived  their  claim,  and  invited  us  to 
instal  ourselves  at  their  table.  So  far  well  and  good ; 
but  now  commenced  our  trials.  Thirsty  and  hungry, 
we  seized  a  transitory  waiter  and  bespoke  "  gansleber 
mit  zwiebeln" — goose-liver  fried  with  onions,  a  very 
dainty  dish — and  a  bottle  of  Ofner ;  in  about  twenty 
minutes  the  villain  brought  us  a  dirty  water-bottle  full 
of  pink  vinegar,  and  no  food.  My  countrymen  remon- 
stratively  observed  that  we  had  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Ofner ;  and  received  the  encouraging  reply,  "  Ofner, 
Voslau,  it  is  all  the  same ;  I  have  brought  you  red 
wine — there  it  is."  As  Ofner  is  a  Hungarian,  and 
Yoslau  an  Austrian  wine,  we  felt  that  the  waiter's 
philosophy  was  a  trifle  too  profound  for  us,  and  simply 
abstained  from  drinking  the  sour  abomination  placed 
before  us ;  but  no  goose-liver  made  its  appearance. 
From  time  to  time,  as  a  waiter  darted  past  us  like  an 
uncouth  fire-work,  we  arrested  him  in  his  wild  career, 
and  asked  after  our  gansleber ;  one  fellow  in  particular 
was  quite  hurt  at  our  pertinacity,  and  vociferated, 
"  you  will  get  it  when  you  can."  Presently  I  gave  up 
hope,  and  contented  myself  with  uttering  the  word 
"  gansleber ! "  in  a  hollow,  sepulchral  tone  every  time 
that  a  waiter  came  within  hearing.  This  continued 
for  an  hour-and-a-half,  during  which  time  three  different 
ambassadors  from  the  kitchen  were  sent  to  us,  I  honestly 
believe,  in  the  insane  hope  of  keeping  me  quiet.  The 
first  told  us  that  our  gansleber  had  been  accidentally 
burnt ;  the  second,  that  a  new  and  young  gansleber 
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had  been  prepared  for  us,  but  most  unhappily  given 
to  somebody  else ;  and  the  third,  in  a  chirpy,  off-hand 
tone,  informed  us  that  there  was  no  more  gansleber — 
perhaps  we  might  get  something  else.  And  this,  after 
an  hour-and-a-half  s  patience,  in  an  atmosphere  hot  and 
foul  enough  to  choke  a  slave-trader.  May  that  last 
envoy  of  the  powers  below  never  even  guess  how  near 
he  was  to  suffering  condign  punishment  for  his  im- 
pertinence from  an  Englishman,  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
angry !  Meanwhile,  to  heighten  our  sufferings,  a  man 
in  a  tail-coat,  whom  it  would  be  fulsome  flattery  to 
call  an  idiotic  buffoon,  was  yelling  out  pointless  strophes 
in  a  cracked  tenor,  to  the  frantic  delight  of  the  audience, 
though  I  am  open  to  bet  a  small  fortune  that  there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  the  room  who  was  not  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  This  paltry  creature  was  encored  over 
and  over  again,  and  each  time  sang  something  more 
stupid  and  indecent  than  before,  accompanying  his  preten- 
tious vocalization  with  gestures  offensive  alike  to  common 
sense  and  propriety.  Let  who  will  rail  against  the 
Oxford  and  the  Canterbury ;  in  comparison  to  a  Vienna 
music-hall  they  are  temples  of  art  and  morality ;  and 
yet  well-to-do  Austrians  take  their  wives  and  daughters 
— young  modest  girls — to  such  places,  where  the  whole 
jest  of  a  song  lurks  in  its  imperfectly  veiled  inde- 
cency. I  should  say  that  there  were  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  respectable  women  at  the  Neue  Welt  on  the 
occasion  of  my  only  visit  to  that  temple  of  song,  but 
I  did  not  see — and  I  kept  my  eyes  open  with  curious 
pertinacity — an  expression  of  disgust  or  shame  upon 
the  countenance  of  a  single  girl  or  young  married 
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woman  present,  although  some  of  the  allusions  howled 
out  with  satyr-like  glee  by  the  volks-sanger  were  coarse 
enough  to  revolt  a  dissolute  coal-heaver.  But  enough 
of  such  a  humiliating  scene.  Kesisting  the  temptations 
of  "  emperor's  cutlets"  and  "  sailors'  flesh,"  both  of 
which  dainties  were  earnestly  offered  us  as  substitutes 
for  the  goose-liver  of  which  we  had  been  so  treacher- 
ously robbed,  we  emerged  gasping,  and  with  scarcely  a 
dry  thread  upon  us,  into  the  fresh  cool  air — as  I  passed 
the  head  waiter,  I  could  not  resist  hurling  the  word 
"  gansleber  ! "  at  him,  in  the  guise  of  a  Parthian  arrow 
— and,  standing  before  the  reeking  portal,  I  vowed  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  me  again  to  visit  a  Viennese 
music-hall. 

A  few  days  later  I  discovered,  in  Beilage  No.  1  of 
the  FremdenUatt,  an  advertisement  setting  forth  that 
on  that  particular  evening,  at  another  "  Neue  Welt" — 
the  Cremorne  of  Vienna — would  be  held  a  grand  fete, 
in  which  the  accustomed  joys  of  this  suburban  paradise 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  performances  of  three 
military  bands,  by  fire- works,  and  other  attractions  too 
numerous  to  recount.  I  was  in  an  idle  mood,  justified 
by  the  fact  that  no  war,  no  peace,  no  politics  in  par- 
ticular were  just  then  on  the  tapis ;  everything  was  at 
a  stand-still ;  an  old  friend  had  arrived  from  England, 
thirsting  for  the  wild  dissipations  of  the  Kaiserstadt ; 
a  cold  wind  was  bitterly  struggling  against  heavy  rain- 
clouds  ;  in  fact,  there  was  every  incitement  to  pleasure 
alfresco,  added  to  a  fatal  conviction  that  one  must  go 
somewhere,  or  succumb  to  the  stench  of  the  city — all 
these  combined  causes,  motives,  what  you  will,  induced 
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me  and  my  pleasure-seeking  friend  to  put  our  trust  in 
advertisements  and  weather,  and  seriously  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  Hietzing,  in  which  village  is  situated 
the  "Neue  Welt."  Proper  pride  and  economy  had  a 
spirited  struggle  during  the  settlement  of  our  prelimin- 
aries. Pride  suggested  the  swift,  the  open  fiaker ;  economy 
the  lethargic,  the  marsupial  omnibus.  At  last  we  com- 
promised the  matter  by  deciding  that  we  should  go 
to  Hietzing  in  a  fiaker,  and  return  thence  in  an  omnibus. 
To  the  Mehl-Markt,  therefore,  where  sacks  of  flour,  oats, 
beans,  and  other  cereals  lie  about  day  and  night,  con- 
fided, with  characteristic  trustfulness,  to  the  public  care  ; 
and  where  the  driver  of  a  very  good  fiaker,  luxuriously 
asleep  in  his  vehicle,  declined,  upon  being  awakened, 
to  convey  us  to  our  destination,  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  really  too  tired  to  drive  "  Our  Graces"  well !  This 
worthy  fellow  deserved  to  have  been  born  a  Neapolitan. 
We  acquiesced  regretfully  in  his  decision,  and  sought 
a  "Kutscher"  of  less  epicurean  proclivities,  who  drove 
us  off  at  a  famous  rate,  across  the  stately  Ring  Strasse, 
along  the  apparently  endless  Marienhilf,  and  so  to 
Schonbrunn.  On  our  way  we  passed  beer-hall  after 
beer-hall,  with  enclosures  crowded  by  lovers  of  the 
seidl,  whom  not  even  the  threatening  sky  could  deter 
from  the  open-air  enjoyment  of  their  beloved  beverage. 
At  the  sight  of  these  propitious  omens  we  took  fresh 
heart  of  grace.  Should  we,  Englishmen,  not  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  rain  in  our  own  dear  native  land, 
shrink  from  a  prospective  shower,  whilst  Viennese 
burghers  braved  the  elements  ?  Never.  Onwards  over 
the  little  stone  bridge  spanning  a  futile  brook,  which 
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serves  as  a  moat  to  the  Emperor's  palace ;  through  the 
spacious  courtyard  and  between  its  lovely  fountains ; 
back  again  into  the  roadway  skirting  Schonbrunn,  for 
our  driver  was  going  the  wrong  way ;  and  along  a 
countrified  road  for  about  another  mile ;  lo !  the  leafy 
gate  and  lofty  avenue  of  the  "  Neue.  Welt "  were  before 
us,  and  forty  kreuzers  apiece,  presented  to  a  courteous 
official,  entitled  us  to  mix  in  the  revels  which  were 
advertised  for  our  delectation.  But  oh,  thou  wicked, 
false  Fremdenblatt,  what  was  it  that  met  our  eye  ?  A 
great  straggling  garden,  full  of  lamp-posts  and  rank 
grass ;  innumerable  little  round  tables,  with  not  a 
living  soul  seated  at  them ;  two  Saxon  soldiers  making 
excellent  rifle  practice  at  a  target  ten  yards  distant ; 
a  huge,  white,  low-roofed  "  Kestauration,"  with  more 
little  tables  surrounded  by  chairs  turned  the  wrong, 
inhospitable  way ;  two  spacious  orchestra  platforms, 
bare,  desolate,  with  never  a  musician  or  an  instrument 
anywhere  near  them ;  in  short,  the  spectre  of  a  place 
of  amusement. 

Never  mind,  we  were  resolved  to  be  jolly  ;  while  there 
was  beer  there  was  hope,  so  we  called  a  melancholy 
waiter  with  drooping  whiskers,  and  in  a  tone  of  forced 
gaiety  ordered  two  tall  glass  mugs  of  "Marzen,"  and 
began  to  rollick.  Our  unbridled  hilarity  was,  however, 
soon  brought  to  a  dismal  conclusion  by  the  braying  of 
a  dreadful  Saxon  band,  whose  mournful  strains  played 
us  down  first  to  low  spirits,  and  at  last  to  misanthropy. 
Several  more  people,  victims  of  the  advertisement,  passed 
us  with  upheld  umbrellas — for  it  was  raining  fast — and 
downcast  faces.  We  drank  more  beer,  but  began 
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secretly  to  hate  one  another,  and  presently,  as  if  by 
common  inspiration,  rose  from  our  humid  seats,  paid 
paper  kreuzers  to  the  dismal  waiter,  and  hurried  through 
the  gate,  the  motto  of  which  surely  should  have  been, 
"  Lasciate  ogni  buon'  umore,  voi  ch'  entrate  ! "  After 
walking  half  a  mile — for  we  sternly  stuck  to  our  pro- 
gramme— we  found  an  omnibus  without  any  windows, 
and  were  rather  gratified  to  find  that  no  extra  charge 
was  made  for  getting  wet  in  an  inside  place.  By  this 
time  (ten  p.m.)  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  a  steady, 
relentless  pour ;  and,  as  we  never  got  beyond  a  mitigated 
crawl  in  the  way  of  pace,  we  were  rather  more  damp 
than  joyous  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  friendly  portal 
of  the  "Archduke  Charles,"  where  comfort,  cleanliness, 
civility,  and  an  excellent  supper  awaited  us. 

Apropos  of  the  rain,  Paris  on  a  wet  day  in  the 
autumn  is  not  as  provocative  of  gaiety  as  laughing 
gas — but  Vienna  !  Rain  thoroughly  quells  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  natives ;  even  the  poodles,  most  cheerful 
of  wild  beasts,  look  utterly  miserable.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  imagined  how  boisterous  are  the  spirits  in- 
dulged in  by  Englishmen  unacquainted  with  the  German 
language,  and  denied  participation  in  the  literary  de- 
lights of  the  local  press  during  moist  weather  in  the 
Kaiserstadt.  Talking  of  poodles,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain,  for  one  day,  whilst  strolling  about  the 
Graben,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  behold,  in  the  flesh, 
a  blue  poodle  !  Let  me  explain  :  poodles  are  of  many 
shades  in  favoured  Austria,  from  brilliant  white  to  jet 
black,  passing,  of  course,  through  the  intermediate  gra- 
dations of  dirty  yellow  and  seedy  gray ;  the  fashion  is, 
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however,  to  shave  them  all,  irrespective  of  colour, 
leaving  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  another  on  each 
ear,  and  four  more  in  the  guise  of  shoes.  The  azure 
poodle  I  was  privileged  to  see  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  as  black  as  black  could  be,  had  he  been  left  to 
his  natural  woolliness  ;  but  being  shaved  to  within  an 
inch  of  his  life,  he  was  blue — a  dark,  rich,  indigo  blue  ; 
his  appearance  was  so  ineffably  comic  that  I  stood  still 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  laughed  at  him  until 
I  was  sore,  and  his  owner  offended.  There  was  at  the 
time  a  poodle  of  poodles  belonging  to  my  hotel,  or 
rather  I  should  say  to  whom  the  hotel  belonged ;  for  he 
was  indisputably  the  monarch  of  the  establishment.  He 
was  as  big  as  a  good-sized  calf,  walked  on  his  hind  legs 
with  a  gravity  and  perfection  of  equilibrium  worthy  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  conveyed  messages  or  articles 
of  use  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  seriously 
and  decorously,  as  though  he  wished  you  to  understand 
that  he  did  it,  not  because  he  was  ordered,  but  because 
it  was  an  important  charge,  compatible  with  his  dignity, 
and  demanding  the  exercise  of  that  intelligence  with 
which  every  hair  of  him  was  instinct,  and  of  which  he 
was  so  sedately  but  justly  proud.  "  Archduke  Charles  " 
was  the  name  of  this  accomplished  animal.  He  did  it 
infinite  honour. 

Few  cities  can  boast  of  such  public  ball-rooms  as  the 
capital  of  Austria.  Without  counting  the  Redoutensaal, 
which  occupies  a  whole  wing  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
is  opened  to  the  bourgeoisie  on  special  occasions  only, 
there  are  in  the  Stadt  and  suburbs  four  gigantic  halls, 
each  of  which  could  stow  away  the  home  of  the  Monday 
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Pops  with  ease,  and  fill  up  its  spare  space  with  that 
dismal  resort  of  musical  lecturers,  the  Store-street  Music 
Hall.  One  of  the  four,  the  Blumerisaal,  which  belongs 
to  the  Gartenbaugesellschaft,  is  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  Vienna  ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  space  it 
covers,  for  it  is  not  lofty.  During  the  carnival  the 
society  turns  a  pretty  penny  by  letting  its  magnificent 
suite  of  apartments  to  such  of  the  literary,  scientific, 
and  artistic  associations  as  give  one  or  more  annual 
balls,  admission  to  which,  although  by  purchasable 
ticket,  is  a  matter  of  favour,  and  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  "elite  balls,"  a  title  they  richly 
deserve.  One  snowy  night  in  February,  1867,  the  most 
famous  of  these  meetings  came  off.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  it  was  the  most  remarkable  ball  that  ever  took 
place  in  Vienna,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  "Hesperus" 
committee — for  it  was  that  prosperous  association  which 
catered  for  the  public  amusement — were  crowned  with 
an  absolute  success,  untarnished  by  the  faintest  breath 
of  unfulfilled  promise.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
characterized  by  an  originality  so  humorous,  genial,  and 
above  all  eccentric,  that  I  must  endeavour  to  give  my 
readers  an  idea  of  what  I,  in  common  with  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  other  guests  of  the  Hesperus 
Club,  saw,  heard,  and  heartily  laughed  at,  in  the 
Blumensaal  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ball  was  not  a  masked  but 
a  fancy  ball.  Masks  were  as  strictly  prohibited  as  the 
hated  swallow-tail  and  other  ingredients  of  the  con- 
ventional attire  common  to  gentlemen  and  waiters. 
Moreover,  the  Draconian  edicts  of  the  committee  made 
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it  obligate: y  upon  every  ticket-holder  to  come  in  peasant 
costume,  a  certain  amount  of  sumptuary  law  being 
allowed  to  old  papas,  mammas,  and  chaperons,  who  were 
only  required  to  don  summer  clothing  for  the  occasion. 
The  committee  organized  itself  into  a  village  munici- 
pality :  mayor — the  president,  Herr  von  Kaiser,  most 
comical  and  energetic  si  Bur  germeisters — common  council, 
clerk,  civic  watchmen,  executive  and  all ;  and  the  rooms 
were  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  village  during  a  high  holiday,  every 
accessory,  even  to  a  real  pillory,  being  fashioned  with 
a  view  to  keeping  up  the  adopted  illusion.  In  this 
pillory,  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  admirable 
order  and  harmony  prevailing  throughout  the  whole 
festivity,  only  one  offender  was  fixed  up,  L  e.  an  eminent 
German  poet,  Herr 'Mauthner,  who  would,  despite  re- 
peated warnings,  insist  on  declaiming  his  own  verses. 
Several  small  houses  had  been  erected  in  different 
corners  of  the  rooms — one  adorned  with  an  astounding 
sign  and  inscription,  "  Zum  Romischen  Kaiser  Neron  " 
(the  Roman  Emperor  Nero),  of  course  the  village 
hostelry ;  another  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Ratt- 
haus,"  a  punning  parody  of  "  Rath-haus,"  or  Council 
house ;  whilst  over  the  curtained  doors  of  a  third  a 
huge  placard  invited  the  public  to  visit  "the  astonishing 
wax-work  figures,  full  size  of  life,  and  endowed  with  the 
natural  movements.  Honoured  guests  are  warned  not 
to  touch  the  figures,  as  they  are  given  to  bad  language." 
At  one  end  of  the  largest  supper  room  a  Marionette 
Theatre  had  been  erected.  In  the  centre  of  the  same 
apartment  was  firmly  planted  a  tall  gymnastic  climbing 
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pole,  surmounted  by  a  broad  wooden  saddle,  and  close 
by  was  a  real  swing.  The  walls  of  all  the  rooms  were 
covered  with  evergreens,  and  in  the  great  gallery 
dividing  the  principal  ball-room  from  its  wings  was 
stationed  the  best  dance-music-playing  orchestra  in  the 
world — that  founded  and  conducted  by  the  Brothers 
Strauss. 

At  eight  o'clock  peasants  began  to  appear  in  throngs ; 
and  the  stream  of  arrivals  poured  into  the  ball-rooms 
without  intermission  till  ten,  by  which  time  more  than 
two  thousand  ladies  arid  gentlemen,  arrayed  in  every 
variety  of  peasant  dress,  from  the  gaudy,  tight-fitting 
costume  of  the  Andalusian  to  the  loose,  cumbersome 
clothing  of  the  Moldavian,  were  assembled,  and  waltzing 
had  become  a  perilous  venture.  The  first  great  sensation 
of  the  evening  was  created  by  the  entrance  of  a  Styrian 
bear-tamer  driving  before  him  two  huge  Bruins,  black 
and  brown,  and  playing  ursine  music  on  an  excruciating 
pipe,  with  tambourine  accompaniment.  This  procession 
marched,  or  rather  stumbled,  round  all  the  rooms,  and 
then  mounted  the  stage  of  a  tiny  theatre  occupying  one 
end  of  the  Blumensaal,  where  the  dompteur  and  his 
terrific  pets  went  through  a  performance  culminating 
in  a  savage  revolt  of  the  bears  against  their  master,  a 
tremendous  struggle,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  tamer, 
who,  having  subdued  the  rebels,  struck  a  victorious 
attitude  over  their  prostrate  carcases,  "which  their 
growls  was  awful."  I  never  saw  a  thing  better  done  ; 
and  what  those  unfortunate  bears  must  have  suffered  in 
the  way  of  heat,  enveloped  in  weighty  skins  and  stifled 
in  enormous  heads,  was  a  thought  that  made  one  gasp 
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and  rush  to  the  buffet  where  iced  beer — how  far  more 
refreshing  and  wholesome  than  London  ball-room  cham- 
pagne ! — was  dispensed.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
caused  by  this  episode  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  blasts 
of  a  horn,  the  thumping  of  a  Gr-drum,  and  a  stentorian 
voice  announced  that  the  wax-work  exhibition  was  now 
open  on  payment  of  ten  kreuzers  a  head.  Need  I  say 
that  there  was  a  rush  to  the  doors  of  the  show,  both 
compartments  of  which  were  crowded  in  a  few  seconds  ? 
On  entering  the  wax-works,  where  the  true  caravan- 
gloom,  or  artistic  half-light,  rendered  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  see  beyond  your  neighbour's  nose,  all  that  greeted 
our  eyes  was  a  red  stuff  curtain  reaching  from  roof  to 
floor,  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  apartment.  When 
no  more  spectators  could  be  crammed  into  the  allotted 
space,  the  money-taker  gave  a  signal,  the  gas  was  turned 
on,  and  the  curtain  removed  as  though  by  magic.  And 
what  did  we  see  ?  will  be  asked.  Why,  we  saw  our 
fellow- victims  of  the  Hesperus  hoax — those  too- eager 
curiosity-seekers  who,  like  ourselves,  had  crowded  into 
the  wax-works,  but  by  the  other  door.  There  we  stood, 
on  each  side  of  a  rail,  grinning  at  each  other  for  twenty 
seconds ;  and  then  anybody  interested  in  popular  or 
national  cries  might  have  been  intensely  gratified  by 
analyzing  the  yells  that  burst  from  the  mass  of  "sold" 
ones.  Everybody  yelled  according  to  his  costume,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  Tyrol  ese  howl  was  very  effective — 
indeed,  piercingly  predominant.  It  is  with  no  small 
exultation  that  I  claim  to  have  quelled  this  tumult  by 
a  proposition  which  received  universal  adhesion — e.(j. 
that  we  should  all  cloak  and  hide  our  disappointment, 
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and,  sub  tilery  assuming  joyousness  of  countenance,  loudly 
praise  to  one  another  and  the  expectant  throng — waiting 
outside  for  admission — the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
wax  figures.     An  amendment  offered  by  a  Polish  ostler, 
to  the  effect  that  we  should   burn  down  the  Garten- 
baugesellschaft  and  slay  the  Blirgermeister,  was,  I  am 
happy   to   say,  rejected   by  a   large    majority.     So  we 
issued  forth  in  gladsome  guise,  and  shortly  afterwards 
eujoyed  the  grim  consolation  of  seeing  two  fresh  crowds 
swallowed  up  by  the  delusive  exhibition.     Next  came 
a  performance  of   the  Dorfgesanyverein  (Village   Choral 
Association),    given    by    the    members    of    the     Wiener 
Maenner  Gesangverein,  in  appropriate  costume.      As  this 
amateur  musical  society  had  journeyed  some  years  pre- 
viously to  Cologne  and  won  the  prize  for  part  singing 
there,  beating  the  Kolncnnanncrf/esanyverein,  whose  per- 
formances in  aid  of  the  Cathedral  fund  had  repeatedly 
delighted  and  astonished   London,   I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  choruses  selected  by  them  for  their  share  of  the 
night's  programme  were  admirably  rendered.     Scarcely 
had    the    last   rich    harmonies  melted    insensibly  away 
when  our  ears  were  greeted  by  a  very  different  sort  of 
musical  entertainment ;  for  lo  !  the  village  band,  some 
ten   strong,  paraded   the   ball-room,   single  file,  in  full 
play.     A  couple  of  fiddlers,  fife,  clarionet,  bassoon,  cor- 
anglais,  duddsack  (bagpipes — is  not  the  German  name 
funny  ?),  violoncello,  drum,  and   cymbals,  made  up  this 
noble  company ;  and  as  every  man  played  his  own  tune 
as  loud  as  he  could,  more  especially  the  dudelsack,  the 
effect  was  astounding.     No  sooner  had    this   orchestra 
been  relegated  to  beer  and  comparative  silence,  than  the 
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clash  of  many  tambourines,  the  scraping  of  half-a-dozen 
cracked  fiddles,  and  a  melee  of  high-pitched  cries,  in  a 
strange  tongue,  were  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall. 
A  tribe  of  dancing  and  singing  gipsies,  ten  girls  and 
fourteen  women,  cart,  tent,  straw,  and  everything  com- 
plete, burst  into  the  room  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  tent 
was  pitched,  the  fiddlers  perched  on  the  cart,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  plunged  into  a  gipsy  dance,  just  such  as 
I  had  often  watched  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Severus's 
Tower,  far  away  down  Danube.  With  this  difference, 
however:  here  the  dirt  was  assumed — there,  painfully 
real.  It  was  immensely  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
ladies  belonging  to  this  troupe — one  or  two  of  them 
noted  belles — that  they  should  have  consented  to  stain 
their  faces  and  arms  with  walnut  juice.  No  roasted 
chestnuts  ever  were  browner,  though  one  or  two  of  the 
damsels — Mdlle.  Mayer,  for  instance,  first  soprano  at  the 
Carl — were  by  nature  dazzling  blondes.  The  arrange- 
ment, costume,  dancing,  and  fortune-telling  of  this  gipsy 
tribe  were  the  most  perfectly  got-up  copy  of  life  a  la 
Gitane  ever  seen  in  Vienna,  on  or  off  the  stage  ;  at 
least,  so  I  was  assured  by  many  of  those  present — old 
Viennese,  but  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  appearance  of  the  Zigeuner. 

Presently  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  three  cavaliers, 
mounted  on  restive  hobby-horses,  dashed  into  the  ball- 
room at  a  hand-canter.  Sauve  qui  peut  was  the  cry  at 
first,  but  soon  a  ring  was  cleared,  and  the  gallant  knights 
made  their  preparations  for  an  onset.  Three  is  an 
awkward  number  for  a  chamber  tournament ;  very 
naturally  no  warrior  of  the  three  likes  to  remain  inactive 
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whilst  the  others  are  waging  deadly  fight ;  it  followed, 
therefore,  that  two  to  one  was  the  order  of  the  night, 
and  that  the  most  expert  horseman  of  the  three  was 
selected  for  attack  by  his  companions.  Oh  !  'twas  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  how  he  backed,  and  reared,  and 
bolted  between  them,  delivering  thumps  right  and  left ; 
how  he  cunningly  dropped  on  his  knees  when  they 
charged  upon  him  simultaneously  from  opposite  quarters, 
and  brought  them  both  to  hideous  grief  by  plucking 
their  legs  from  under  them.  And  when  overthrown  by 
superior  weight,  did  he  not,  though  unable  to  rise 
without  aid,  manfully  cling  to  his  adversaries,  and 
eventually  bring  them  down  upon  him  in  one  common 
ruin  ?  He  was,  indeed,  no  faitour  knight,  but  a  gentle 
and  a  debonnair, 

At  the  close  of  the  tournament,  strains  of  penny 
trumpets  and  mouth-organs  summoned  us  to  the  Marion- 
ette Theatre.  This  performance  was,  in  one  respect,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  evening,  for  grouped  round  the 
miniature  sta^e  were  the  elite  of  Vienna's  dramatic 

o 

artists.  All  those  talented  actors  and  actresses  who 
twenty  years  ago  kept  the  public  of  the  Austrian  capital 
supplied  with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  laughter,  were 
crowded  round  the  prototype  of  those  boards  on  which 
half  their  lives  were  passed,  watching  with  amused 
interest  the  manoeuvres  of  the  puppets.  Blasel,  who 
created  such  a  King  Bobeche  as  Offenbach  never  dreamed 
of  when  he  wrote  "  Blue-beard ;  "  Geistinger,  the  "  Belle 
Helene"  par  excellence;  Krastel,  pride  of  the  Burg 
theatre ;  Eockel,  most  fascinating  of  light  comediennes ; 
Swoboda,  the  bluest  and  most  truculent  of  tenor  wife- 
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killers ;  all  these,  and  a  host  of  others  equally  well 
known  to  fame,  were  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Marionette  audience,  and  in  all  probability  enjoyed  the 
performance  more  heartily  than  the  majority  of  the 
spectators,  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  "behind  the 


scenes.'' 


After  this,  the  last  "  extraordinary "  feature  of  the 
programme,  dancing  set  in  thoroughly,  and  when  I  left 
the  Blumensaal,  at  six  a.m.,  was  still  going  on,  in 
diminished  numbers  it  is  true,  but  with  undiminished 
energy.  The  last  dance  I  witnessed  was  the  Hungarian 
czardas,  executed  by  about  a  hundred  couples  in  Magyar 
peasant  costume.  Other  national  dances  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  the  Tyrol,  &c.,  had  preceded  this;  but  they  all 
appeared  tame  in  comparison  with  the  evolutions  shouts, 
springs,  and  wild  excitement  of  the  czardas,  every 
musical  measure  of  which  is  accentuated,  or  rather 
enforced,  by  a  general  stamp  and  a  short  yell,  not 
unlike  that  uttered  by  an  enthusiastic  Highlander  in 
the  agonies  of  a  strathspey.  A  few  young  gentlemen, 
admirably  got  up  as  Banaters,  about  the  most  unmiti- 
gated ruffians — in  appearance — of  all  the  European 
varieties,  distinguished  themselves  especially  in  this 
fatiimins;  exercise. 

o         o 

Of  the  costumes  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  list, 
although  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  most  striking 
amongst  them  would  be  replete  with  valuable  hints  for 
fancy  ball-givers  in  London.  Every  kingdom,  province, 
and  even  town  in  the  Habsburg  empire  was  represented, 
most  of  the  dresses  having  been  made  for  the  occasion. 
A  fortnight  before  the  festivity  all  available  peasant 
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costumes  in  the  Kaiserstadt  had  been  bespoken  at 
Leitner's  and  the  other  masquerading  warehouses,  and 
since  that  time  the  modistes  had  had  their  hands  full  by 
day  and  by  night.  The  attire  most  affected,  however, 
was  the  Hungarian,  in  all  its  varieties  of  Magyar,  Schwab, 
and  Slovack.  Amongst  the  more  picturesque  were  the 
Transylvanian,  Banater,  Wallach,  Slovene,  Ruthene, 
Bosniac,  Silesian,  and  Mecklenburg.  There  was  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  French  and  Italian  toilettes,  bright,  coloured 
and  coquettish  ;  and  one  lady,  blessed  with  model  legs, 
exhibited  them  generously  in  the  undress  of  a  South 
American  half-caste.  Altogether  the  Vienna  ladies 
proved  that  their  claims  to  neatness  of  ankle  and  small- 
ness  of  foot  were  based  upon  excellent  foundations. 
Above  all,  the  fair  dames  and  damsels  of  the  Residence 
could  fairly  boast  of  being  amongst  the  most  inde- 
fatigable dancers  in  Europe.  Every  round  dance  was 
encored,  many  had  to  be  repeated  twice  and  even  three 
times ;  and  when  the  committee,  in  mercy,  dismissed 
the  Strausses  and  their  acolytes  at  seven  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  fifty  or  sixty  couple  of  unwearied  dancers  were 
still  to  the  fore,  ready  and  anxious  for  more  waltzing. 

In  such  wise  did  the  Kaiserstadt  amuse  itself  during 
carnival  time  in  1867,  in  spite  of  Austria's  recent  defeats 
on  the  field  of  battle,  heavy  taxes,  and  a  serious  political 
crisis.  A  good  many  foreigners,  I  remember,  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  riotous  gaiety  and  unbridled  ex- 
trava^ance  of  the  Viennese  during;  such  troublous  times 

o  o 

were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influx  of  a  current  medium 
brought  about  by  the  issue  of  the  notorious  State  notes. 
That  impression,  I  believe,  was  altogether  erroneous. 
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The  true  cause  to  which  was  to  be  ascribed  the  evident 
recklessness  of  all  classes  with  regard  to  expensive 
amusements  was  the  following :  The  currency  of  the 
Empire  was  actually  at  a  discount  or  depreciation  of 
33  per  cent.,  and  not  only  was  there  every  prospect  of 
its  falling  still  lower,  but  the  State  was  considered  likely 
to  become  bankrupt.  Had  this  anticipation  been  realized, 
the  Government  paper  would  have  become  worthless,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  all  State  securities  would  have  been 
seriously  affected ;  therefore  the  unthrift  and  extrava- 
gance prevalent  in  1866-7,  were  natural  consequences 
of  the  disastrous  condition  to  which  bad  administration 
had  brought  the  finances  of  the  Empire.  The  people 
reasoned  much  as  follows  :  "  I  have  got  five  florins,  let 
us  say ;  yesterday  it  was  worth  2  per  cent,  more  than 
it  is  to-day.  Heaven  knows  what  it  will  be  worth 
to-morrow.  Next  week  it  may  be  worth  nothing ;  so 
here  goes  for  spending  it,  and  getting  something  for  it 
whilst  I  can."  And  straightway  the  journeyman  or 
artisan  went  off  to  Schwender's  or  Straussl's,  put  on  a 
false  nose,  drank  a  dozen  quarts  of  beer,  offered  supper 
to  his  sweethearts  and  friends,  danced  the  soles  off  his 
boots,  and  returned  home  at  no  end  o'  the  clock,  im- 
pecunious, perhaps  unsteady  in  his  gait,  but  profoundly 
convinced  that  he  had  had  his  money's  worth,  and  that 
no  financial  disaster  accruing  to  the  Empire  could,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  do  him  any  prejudice. 

For  many  years  past,  a  public  masked  ball  has  been 
little  better  than  an  expensive,  hot,  crowded,  noisy, 
fatiguing  disappointment.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Con- 
tinental masked  balls.  As  for  those  spectral  assemblies 
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formerly  perpetrated  annually  in  London  under  the 
name  of  beds  masques,  where  vice  and  vulgarity  held 
undisputed  revel,  they  only  confirmed  the  theory  that 
"Englishmen  amuse  themselves  sadly."  With  Britons 
the  only  humour  of  the  thing  appeared  to  lie  in  some 
hideous  physical  disfigurement ;  a  revolting  paste-board 
nose,  for  instance,  investiture  with  which  prompted  its 
wearer  to  caper  and  shriek  as  if  possessed.  One  could 
not  help  feeling  a  strong  suspicion  all  the  while  that  the 
rollicking  fellow  was  secretly  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
was  quite  aware  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  violent 
idiot.  No  English  lady — not  even  a  real  strong-minded 
one — would,  under  pain  of  eternal  celibacy,  have  ventured 
within  the  precincts  of  Covent- Garden  Theatre  during 
the  senseless  saturnalia  sometime  celebrated  there  once 
or  twice  a  year.  At  the  Bal  de  I 'Opera  in  Paris,  the 
Viennese  MasJcenball  an  der  Wien,  or  the  Mascharata 
in  Bucharest,  dames  and  damsels  of  high  lineage  and 
good  fame  not  only  throng  the  boxes  and  dazzle  the 
beholder's  eyes  with  ravishingly  ruinous  costumes,  but, 
shrouded  in  ample  dominoes,  venture  boldly  into  the 
thronged  parterre  and  supper-rooms,  and  take  their 
chance  amongst  the  Paphians  and  Bacchantes,  cruising 
about  in  quest  of  excitement  more  or  less  creditable  in 
its  character  and  consequences.  It  is,  I  believe,  univer- 
sally admitted — and  if  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be — that 
Vienna  understands  the  specialities  of  masked  balls, 
and  has  developed  them  to  the  highest  degree.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  Wieden  Theatre,  the  Diana  or  Sophien 
Saal,  or  the  Gartenbaugesellschaft,  the  ear  is  not  offended 
by  boisterous  blackguardism,  nor  the  eye  by  indecent 
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gesture ;  buffoonery  finds  its  vent  in  what  the  French 
call  charges — for  which,  please,  find  an  English  synonym 
— there  is  plenty  of  dancing,  lots  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  any  -amount  of  smoke ;  but  I  should  not  be  far 
wrong  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the  main  object  of  the 
majority  of  bah  masques  is  the  pursuit  of  immorality 
under  facilities.  Grant  this  postulate,  and  I  will  add 
that  the  Viennese  bal  masque,  when  I  knew  it,  was  the 
greatest  success  under  the  moon.  One  popular  delusion 
— a  favourite  one  with  novelists  who  write  about  the 
Kaiserstadt — I  must  protest  against,  namely,  the  belief 
that  a  stranger  in  Vienna,  no  matter  who  or  whence  he 
be,  would,  upon  entering  a  masked  ball-room,  be  intrigue 
by  whispering  dominoes  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart,  the  private  history  of  his 
early  youth,  and  the  details  of  the  crime  he  was  humanly 
bound  to  have  committed  at  some  period  of  his  career. 
Now,  this  was  not  the  case  in  my  time — I  speak  in  the 
name  of  a  good  many  Englishmen  with  whom  I  have 
attended  bals  masques  in  several  large  European  cities — 
nobody  ever  mystified  any  of  them,  and  the  only 
thrilling  revelations  ever  made  to  me,  personally,  on 
such  occasions  have  been  as  follows  :  "  You  is  Inglees  !  " 
or,  "I  you  know — you  Englishmans  ! "  announcements 
of  a  fact  peculiarly  well  known  to  myself,  and  not  a 
little  patent  to  everybody  else.  Moreover,  if  any 
Viennese  domino  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  impart 
to  me  the  exact  amount  of  my  balance  at  Henikstein 
and  Co.'s,  the  total  to  a  kreuzer  of  my  tailor's  bill,  or 
the  names  of  several  intimate  acquaintances,  I  should 
forthwith  have  set  the  mysterious  communicant  down 
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for  a  policeman  proud  of  his  profession,  and  desirous 
of  supper  at  my  expense.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  oft- 
vaunted  Vehm-Gericht  of  a  Vienna  masquerade  is  a 
myth,  at  least  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned  ;  how 
far  it  may  be  a  reality  for  the  indigenes  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge.  If,  however,  this  mystic  attribute 
be  wanting,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  balls 
in  question  used  to  offer  many  and  powerful  attractions 
to  lovers  of  amusement,  and  that  some  very  curious  ana 
might  be  compiled  from  their  incidents  and  accidents 
by  an  assiduous  observer.  In  illustration  of  this  theory, 
I  will  relate  two  little  stories,  episodes  of  the  1868 
Carnival,  to  the  truth  of  which  many  living  men  besides 
myself  can  testify. 

A  young  gentleman  of  good  family,  past-master  in 
the  craft  of  overrunning  the  constable,  and  renowned 
alike  for  the  skill  and  the  perseverance  he  had  evinced 
in  giving  his  numerous  creditors  the  slip,  ventured  to 
attend  a  brilliant  masquerade  at  the  Wieden  Theatre, 
and  was  drawn  into  an  animated  conversation  with  a 
graceful,  soft-voiced  domino,  who  ran  over  the  gamut 
of  sentiment  with  equal  grace  and  spirit.  The  entretien 
was  protracted  till  the  small  hours.  Enraptured  with 
his  bonne  fortune,  Herr  von  L — ,  who,  like  all  hopelessly 
indebted  men,  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  persuaded 
the  charming  unknown  to  share  a  splendid  supper, 
during  which  he  sought,  and  successfully,  to  drown  her 
timidity  in  a  flood  of  champagne ;  and  at  length,  about 
sunrise,  prevailed  upon  her  to  accompany  him  to  his 
chambers.  His  discomfiture  may  be  more  readily  con- 
ceived than  described  when,  on  alighting  from  ike  J! acre 
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which  conveyed  his  prize  to  his  door,  she  stood  revealed 
as — a  sucking  bailiff,  slender  and  beardless,  cunningly 
attired  by  an  accomplished  modiste.  Escape  was  hope- 
less ;  the  capture  was  duly  effected  ;  and  the  ardent 
adventure-seeker,  in  addition  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
outwitted  by  his  creditors,  had  to  swallow  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  regaled  a  juvenile  limb  of  the  law  with 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  a  good  many  out 
of  it. 

How  shall  I  tell  my  other  story  without  shocking 
the  tender  susceptibilities  of  my  readers  ?  Let  me  try. 
It  has  such  a  genuine  flavour  of  Carnival  in  Vienna 
that  its  eccentricity  will,  perhaps,  be  pardoned.  Two 
desperate  rivals  for  supremacy  in  that  half-world  where 
to  be  notorious  is  to  reign  agreed  upon  a  heavy  wager — 
betting  was  just  then  very  "  fashionable  "  in  fast  female 
Viennese  circles — the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
Fraulein  E —  bet  Frau  von  D —  that  she  would  not 
attend  a  particular  masked  ball  at  the  Sophien  Saal, 
arrayed  in  a  full-length  domino,  and  nothing  else.  Any 
addition  to  the  costume — excepting,  of  course,  shoes 
and  a  mask — was  to  result  in  the  fraulein  claiming  the 
stakes.  Secrecy  was  stipulated  on  both  sides,  cela  va 
sans  dire.  Frau  von  D —  fulfilled  the  conditions,  and 
won  the  wager ;  but  whether  her  fair  enemy  betrayed 
her  to  a  chosen  few,  or  whether  a  too  hasty  movement 
furnished  revelation  to  some  keen  eye,  certain  it  is  that 
she  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  room  before  groups 
of  men  attached  themselves  to  her  footsteps,  and  crowded 
round  her  wherever  she  went.  Half  frightened  out  of 
her  life — for  an  exposure  might  have  cost  her  her  liberty, 
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the  Austrian  police  not  being  given  to  joking  on  such 
matters — she  broke  through  the  inquisitive  throng,  and 
fled  upstairs  into  the  galleries.  In  the  corner  of  the 
most  remote  hiding-place  she  could  discover  was  she 
found  by  the  attendants  of  the  hall  after  all  the  guests 
had  departed ;  and  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  a 
few  florins — she  had  luckily  got  her  purse  in  the  pocket 
of  her  domino — she  managed  to  get  away  scot  free,  but 
very  cold,  tearful,  and  repentant. 

The  infinite  variety  of  costumes — many  of  which  I 
venture  to  say  are  unknown  even  to  the  vendors  of 
theatrical  properties  in  London  afforded  by  the  olla 
podrida  of  races  united  under  the  Austrian  crown — render 
these  masquerades  wonderfully  picturesque.  There  is 
a  dash  of  the  Oriental  about  all  the  eastern  provinces 
which  gives  richness  and  colour  to  the  crowd ;  the  old 
Polish  and  Hungarian  national  dresses  are  gorgeous  and 
tasteful,  and  the  toilette  of  a  Servian  belle,  or  of  a 
woman  belonging  to  the  Saxon  colonies  of  Transylvania, 
is  a  marvel  of  gaudincss  and  oddity.  In  short,  a  Vienna 
masked  ball  is  better  worth  seeing  than  any  other,  save 
one  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  I  persist  in  my  original 
statement,  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  eye  is  perhaps  gratified,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  senses ;  and  as  for  the  moral — well,  the  less 
we  say  about  it  the  better. 

It  was  All  Saints'  Day  of  the  memorable  year  1866, 
and  the  principal  issues  from  Vienna  were  thronged  at 
an  early  hour  by  people  of  all  classes,  dressed  in  their 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  bearing  on  their  arms 
one  or  more  huge  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  fimmor- 
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tettes),  destined  to  adorn  the  graves  of  relations  or 
cherished  friends.  Some  of  these  immortelles  were  very 
gorgeous  affairs,  rich  in  colour  and  embellished  with 
short  but  pious  mottoes  in  letters  of  gold  ;  the  prevail- 
ing fashions,  however,  were  white  violets  on  a  black 

O  '  ' 

ground,  or  green  and  white  leaves  in  equal  proportions. 
A  small  party  of  musical  Englishmen,  Professor  Ella 
and  myself  among  the  number,  had  selected  Wahring 
Cemetery  as  the  goal  of  an  expedition  appropriate  to 
the  day ;  for  there  lie  Beethoven  and  Schubert  side 
by  side,  and  but  a  few  yards  from  their  honoured 
graves  repose  the  ashes  of  the  lamented  Nestroy,  whose 
ineffable  humour  was  wont  to  keep  the  habitues  of  the 
Carl  Theater  in  a  roar ;  Austria's  Raphael — SchefFer — 
is  also  interred  in  this  friedhof,  one  of  the  oldest 
bury  ing-grounds  appertaining  to  the  capital.  As  we 
drove  along  the  broad  Linie,  from  which  branches  strike 
off  to  Wahring,  Ober  and  Unterdobling,  Heiligenstadt 
and  Nussdorf,  we  passed  hundreds  of  wreath-bearers  on 
their  way  to  the  extra-mural  graveyards,  and  in  our  turn 
were  passed  by  dashing  equipages  filled  with  fur-clad 
ladies  and  children,  bent  on  the  same  errand  as  the 
humbler  travellers  on  foot.  Immortelles  could  be  espied 
through  the  omnibus  windows  ;  immortelles  were  sold  at 
little  stalls  all  along  the  road ;  little  girls  had  speculated 
in  immortelles,  and  ran  after  our  fiaker,  ardent  to  retail ; 
finally,  the  gates  of  the  cemeteries  were  beset  by 
vendors  of  immortelles,  varying  in  price  from  thirty 
kreuzers  to  three  florins.  Poor,  indeed,  must  be  that 
Viennese  who  does  not  on  the  Day  of  the  Dead  purchase 
a  simple  wreath  to  lay  upon  the  grave  of  a  friend ; 
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many  tombs  are  decked  with  twenty  or  thirty  immor- 
telles. As  a  touching  instance  of  the  love  entertained 
by  the  Kaiserstaedter  for  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  their  amusement,  I  may  mention  that  Frederic 
Beckmann's  tomb  was  completely  covered  with  com- 
memorative symbols,  and  that  abundant  floral  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  resting-place  of  Fraulein  Krauss,  a 
pretty,  lively  young  comic  actress  who  had  died  but  a 
few  months  previously. 

Arrived  at  the  cemetery,  one  of  my  companions,  a 
maestro  in  the  divine  art,  summoned  up  the  memories  of 
a  visit  he  had  paid  twenty-one  years  earlier  to  the  grave 
of  the  greatest  musician  the  world  ever  knew,  and,  taking; 

o  '  o 

the  lead,  guided  us  straight  to  a  small  square  inclosure 
surrounded  by  a  low  railing,  almost  hidden  by  red  and 
white  asters,  at  the  further  end  of  which  rises  a  plain 
block  of  gray  marble,  upon  which  is  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  the  one  word,  "  Beethoven."  Not  without 
emotion  did  we  contemplate  the  repository  of  those 
sacred  remains.  The  silent,  mournful  poetry  of  the 
spot  was  enhanced  by  a  tender  little  incident  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  present.  The  plain  white 
wreath  we  had  brought  as  a  poor  tribute  of  our  rever- 
ence for  the  master  was  confided  to  the  tiny  hands  of 
a  fairy-like  English  child,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
party — golden-haired,  bobpis,  fresh,  and  fair.  Carefully 
lifted  over  the  railing,  she — somewhat  awe-stricken — 
placed  the  wreath  on  the  slab  covering  Beethoven's 
ashes,  and  then  stood  under  his  graven  name,  a  type 
of  life  and  beauty.  We  gathered  each  a  flower  from 
the  tomb,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Schubert,  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  bust  of  that  romantic  melodist,  and 
passed  on  to  Nestroy's  resting-place.  There  wreaths, 
coloured  lamps,  and  "  denkschriften"  abounded. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  an  Austrian 
friedhof  on  All  Saints'  Day  is  the  amazing  number  of 
old  women  hired  to  watch  the  tombs  day  and  night, 
armed  with  a  prayer-book  and  a  basket  of  provisions. 
I  did  not  believe  so  much  ugliness  and  decrepitude 
could  be  united  in  one  city.  The  venerable  dames  keep 
up  an  outward  seeming  of  prayer  for  the  departed  over 
whose  remains  they  are  squatting ;  but  I  am  told  that 
the  real  object  of  their  employment  is  to  prevent  the 
coloured  lanterns,  wax  candles,  and  so  forth,  provision- 
ally decorating  the  tomb-stones,  from  being  stolen ;  for 
the  burying-grounds  are  open  day  and  night,  and 
reverence  for  the  dead  will  scarcely  keep  a  thief's  hand 
from  a  bit  of  useful  property.  The  appearance  of 
these  ancient  crones,  crouching  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  headstones,  shivering  in  the  biting  breeze,  and 
mumbling  their  superstitious  formula  over  and  over 
again,  is  more  than  bizarre — it  is  repulsive,  ghastly. 
One  could  almost  fancy  they  were  Lamise,  waiting  till 
the  midnight  hour  should  release  them  from  their 
compulsory  abstinence,  and  deliver  up  the  graves  and 
their  contents  to  horrid  appetite  and  revolting  revel. 
On  benches  by  the  gates,  dozens  of  these  shrivelled 
watchers  were  waiting  for  hire,  each  withered  face 
anxiously  turned  towards  every  new-comer,  in  the  hope 
of  discerning  an  employer.  Truly,  a  grim  and  painful 
way  of  earning  sparse  kreuzers.  Some  of  the  vaults 
belonging  to  rich  or  noble  families  are  endowed  with 
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wooden  prie-dieus,  whereon  those  friends  arid  relations 
who  visit  the  graves  in  which  their  dead  repose  may 
kneel  and  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  Many  female  forms  clad  in  deep  mourning 
did  we  pass  by,  bent  in  silent  grief  over  the  cold  gray 
tomb-stones.  Many  a  child's  grave  was  adorned  with 
fresh  flowers,  a  tiny  statue  of  the  Kedeemer,  and  a 
little  pillow,  bound  in  rose-coloured  ribbon  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  nosegay.  Green  hills  with  soft  round 
outlines  environ  God's  acre  at  Wahring.  A  brilliant 
sun  shone  over  us.  Abundant  evergreens  gave  life  and 
colour  to  the  otherwise  melancholy  scene.  Subdued, 
but  not  saddened,  we  left  a  spot  the  memory  of  which 
will  not  easily  be  effaced  from  my  mind. 

All  Saints'  Day  is  celebrated  in  Eoman  Catholic 
countries  by  the  performance  of  special  religious  cere- 
monies, fully  attended  by  the  female  part  of  the 
population,  and  invested  with  peculiar  solemnity  ;  the 
officiating  priests  don  their  richest  uniforms  ;  extra 
incense  is  freely  burnt ;  all  the  picturesque  elements 
belonoincr  to  the  most  artistic  of  creeds  are  evoked,  for 

O         O  ' 

the  double  purpose  of  attracting  the  public,  and  of 
propitiating  the  Worshipful  Guild  of  Saints.  If  it  be 
a  paying  spiritual  speculation  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  one  particular  member  of  this  influential  body,  by 
a  punctual  tribute  of  candles  and  orisons,  how  much 
safer  an  investment  must  be  an  offertory  to  the  entire 
corporation  !  Thousands  of  worthy  people,  who  would 
scorn  bribery  in  worldly  matters,  do  not  reject  the 
belief  that  they  may  purchase  the  good  offices  of  these 
celestial  ciceroni  by  a  little  judicious  expenditure  ;  so 
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the  hallowed  legionaries  enjoy  general  favour  for  the 
greater  part  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  vendors  of 
candles  rejoice  exceedingly.  Individual  saints  have 
their  little  troubles  like  ordinary  mortals.  I  remember 
a  remarkable  instance  of  a  saint — perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  saintess — coming  to  grief,  which  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  this  chapter. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  the 
cholera  was  very  bad  indeed  during  the  autumn  of  1865 
throughout  the  East  of  Europe.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember I  was  staying  at  a  friend's  house  a  few  miles  from 
Ibraila,  where  the  King  of  Epidemics  was  raging  in  his 
worst  mood.  Greek  doctors  were  wont  in  those  days  to 
bleed  for  cholera  ;  and  as  the  whole  practice  of  European 
Turkey,  including  the  Danube  Principalities,  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  these  enlightened  practitioners,  the  odds 
were  unpleasantly  long  against  recovery  under  their 
treatment.  Much  more  efficacious  were  the  charms 
dispensed  by  the  wise  women  and  the  dog-doctors — for 
these  worked  upon  the  imagination  of  the  patient. 
Cholera,  however,  is  so  sudden  in  attack,  and  so  rapid 
in  its  action,  that  neither  cupping  nor  incantations 
saved  many  Roumanian  patients.  Well,  the  peasants 
and  labourers  were  dying  like  flies  in  Ibraila ;  the 
patrols  used  to  pick  up  the  stray  bodies  in  the  early 
morning,  and  strew  them  about  in  the  grain  store- 
houses, just  inside  the  doors.  A  friend  of  mine  insisted 
upon  showing  me  five  corpses  which  had  been  left  in 
his  "  magazin "  before  breakfast  one  day ;  and  as  it 
was  observed  that  the  results  of  medical  treatment 
were  exactly  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  the  authorities 
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bethought  themselves  of  a  comprehensive  remedy  in 
the  shape  of  a  renowned  relic,  which,  it  was  reported, 
had  already  worked  wonders  in  the  interior  of  the 
country :  none  of  your  every-day  two-shilling-a-dozen 
relics,  such  as  holy  toe-nails,  beatified  corn-parings,  and 
the  like,  but  a  whole  mummified  saintess,  Eudoxia,  who 
had  earned  canonization  some  sixteen  hundred  years 
previously  by  a  proceeding  which  I  should  think  must 
have  been  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  herself.  Accordingly 
she  was  telegraphed  for — it  sounds  funny,  does  it  not, 
telegraphing  for  a  saint ! — and  was  brought  into  Ibraila 
with  great  ceremony,  escorted  by  a  corps  d' elite  of  Greek 
priests,  bellowing  local  hymns  with  a  horrid  vigour 
enough  to  make  the  blessed  Eudoxia  rejoice  that  she, 
at  least,  could  not  hear  them.  Just  as  the  bearers  of 
this  Perfect  Cure — for  as  such  she  was  announced  to 
the  people — reached  the  street  leading  down  from  the 
principal  square  to  the  Danube,  a  stiffish  incline,  the 
pavement  proved  too  many  for  them,  and  down  they 
came  in  a  heap,  saint,  canopy,  candles,  and  all. 
Dreadful  to  relate,  Eudoxia,  who,  though  in  splendid 
preservation  all  things  considered,  had  got  rather  brittle 
and  chippy  during  a  career  extending  over  so  many 
centuries,  was  broken  into  several  pieces.  Of  course 
the  fragments  were  picked  up  ;  but  how  to  put  them 
together  again  was  the  question.  No  scientific  man 
could  be  got  to  do  it,  so  at  last  they  were  forced  to 
employ  a  cobbler  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  who  mended 
her,  as  he  thought,  very  neatly  and  nicely.  He  made, 
however,  but  a  sorry  job  of  it,  as  I  can  testify  ;  for 
her  neck  got  a  shocking  twist,  and  a  piece  of  her  face 
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was  patched  in  wrong  side  up.  To  this  unfortunate 
mistake  the  local  clergy  attributed  St.  Eudoxia's  anger, 
and  her  failure  as  a  remedy  for  cholera ;  for  alas  !  the 
deaths  were  more  numerous  next  day  after  the  accident 
than  they  had  been  before.  "  She  might  have  forgiven 
the  tumble ;  she  might  even  have  overlooked  being 
broken  ;  but,  though  a  saint,  she  was  still  a  woman, 
and  could  never  pardon  being  disfigured  by  bad  mend- 
ing ! "  I  don't  think  the  people  were  quite  satisfied 
with  this  explanation.  One  discontented  Boyar  com- 
plained to  me  that  it  was  all  the  Government's  fault 
for  not  paving  the  streets  better.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  blessed  Eudoxia  sank  about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  in 
popular  esteem  through  \\vtfauoo-pas — doubtless  the  only 
one  she  had  ever  made. 

Standing  one  bright  December  night  in  the  centre 
of  the  Hof,  a  vast,  old-fashioned  Vienna  Platz,  or  square, 
and  looking  round  upon  a  scene  always  romantic  and 
picturesque,  but  especially  lovely  in  its  winter  garments, 
lighted  up  by  the  moon,  suddenly  I  bethought  me  of 
a  very  different  scene  ;  in  fact,  a  scene  in  the  fifth  act 
of  Macbeth — the  transport  of  Biinam  Wood  to  Dunsi- 
nane.  Any  Shakesperian  enthusiast,  blessed  with  a  vivid 
imagination,  might  have  fancied  himself  to  be  Macbeth 
receiving  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  "  cream-faced 
loon,"  had  he  looked  about  him  in  the  Hof  that  night, 
as  I  did.  Baron  Sina's  astounding  palace,  or  the  gloomy 
pile  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  War  Department, 
might  have  stood  for  the  ancient  Scottish  fortalice  ;  two 
moving  gleams,  the  bayonets  of  the  half-frozen  sentinels 
pacing  their  short  beat,  were  suggestive  of  pike-heads  ; 

VOL.  I.  M 
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the  cold  itself  was  Caledonian.  But  what  more  than 
all  brought  Shakspeare's  somewhat  far-fetched  deus  ex 
machind  to  mind  was  the  trees.  Whence  did  they  all 
come  ?  what  were  they  there  for  ?  Usually  the  Hof 
was  a  stone  desert ;  on  that  winter  night  it  was  a  dense 
forest !  There  were  thousands  of  green  trees  of  all  ages 
and  sizes  within  its  precincts,  the  fountain  was  hidden 
by  them,  winter-shed  and  all — for  the  Viennese  build 
their  public  fountains  into  wooden  chalets  to  prevent 
them  from  being  hopelessly  frozen  up.  The  two  public 
monuments,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  lofty,  peeped 
timidly  out  of  green  clumps  ;  there  was  just  room  for 
a  carriage  to  pass  between  dense  masses  of  foliage  ;  some 
of  the  trees  were  so  big  that  one  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Polyphemus  must  have  been  looking  about  Vienna 
for  a  decent  walking- stick,  and  tossed  his  "  failures " 
into  the  Hof. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have  already  divined 
the  object  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  above  re- 
ferred to.  I  owe  a  prompt  explanation  to  those  who 
may  be  lost  in  conjecture.  Know  then,  papas  and 
mammas,  uncles  and  aunts,  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
all  ye  who  love  the  children  and  delight  to  cater  for 
their  enjoyment,  that  this  marvellous  appearance — not 
confined  to  the  Hof  alone,  but  repeated  in  the  Juden 
Platz,  the  Wildpretmarkt,  the  Hohe  Markt,  ay,  even  in 
the  Stephan's  Platz  itself,  under  the  shadow  of  that 
enormous  double  eagle,  which  sprawls  over  the  coloured 
roof  of  the  great  Cathedral's  nave — was  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  certain  joys,  the  anticipation  of  which  causes 
thousands  of  little  Austrian  hearts  to  throb  with  plea- 
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surable  anxiety  at  each  successive  Christmastide.  These 
forests  were  destined  to  furnish  Christmas  trees  of  all 
dimensions,  from  the  noble  sapling,  fifteen  feet  high, 
purchased  by  a  puissant  seigneur,  with  almost  as  many 
millions  (florins)  as  children,  to  the  stunted  little  plant 
of  a  few  inches,  its  feeble  branches  just  capable  of 
sustaining  some  cheap  bonbons,  Christ  in  a  small  basket- 
ful of  hay  (price  10  kreutzers),  a  penny  doll,  devoid  of 
muscular  development,  and  three  or  four  tiny  candles. 
Mayhap  this  latter  poor,  humble,  shabby,  fir-abortion 
was  destined  to  bring  with  it  greater  joy,  fuller  and 
deeper  delight,  than  the  aristocratic  giant  close  by, 
bedizened  seasonably  with  bright-coloured  ribbons, 
crystallized  fruits,  wax  tapers  of  many  hues,  gorgeous 
dolls  endowed  with  real  chignons  and  alarming  vocal 
powers,  models  of  every  possible  thing  existing  in  nature 
or  created  by  art,  all  characterized  by  a  susceptibility  to 
contain  sugar-plums,  and  a  faculty  of  being  opened  in 
the  most  improbable  manner. 

At  Christmas  everybody  in  Vienna  gives  everybody 
else  something ;  the  "  galanterie  "  shops  are  decked  out 
with  tempting  trifles  in  such  infinite  variety,  and  so 
tastefully  arranged,  that  the  aborigines,  country  cousins 
and  visitors,  thronging  the  streets  from  early  morn  till 
late  in  the  evening,  are  attracted  in  crowds  to  gaze, 
hesitate  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally  plunge  into  the 
seductive  emporium,  whence  they  emerge  laden  with 
parcels  and  utterly  impecunious.  In  front  of  Klein's 
magnificent  windows,  overlooking  the  Graben,  a  mass 
of  longing  ladies  blocks  up  the  pavement  at  all  hours 
of  the  day ;  every  soul  one  meets  has  one  or  more 
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formidable  paper  parcels  in  his  or  her  arms,  and  fiakers 
with    crowned   wooden   horses,    apparently  in    the  last 
stage    of    a    circular    cutaneous    eruption,    huge    fluffy 
poodles,  bullock  carts  of  the  Banat,  and  a  hundred  other 
varieties  of  massive  toys,  swoop  down  upon  the  pieton, 
whom  voluminous  skirts  have  driven  into  the  roadway. 
Some  of  the  toys   are  wonderful ;  for  instance,  a  whole 
corps   de   ballet  in    full   twirl,    with    a  pas   de  deux    of 
astounding  agility,  all  the  tiny  figures  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  executing  their  choregraphic  movements  with 
admirable  precision  ;  the  doll's  sick-room,  doctor,  nurse, 
medicine-chest,    and    all  indispensable    accessories  to    a 
serious   malady  compelling   the   interesting   patient  to 
keep    her   bed — complete    and   finished   with    delicious 
neatness,    apparently    the    work    of    Lilliputian    uphol- 
sterers, masters  of  their   trade.     Dolls    in    Vienna   are 
treated  cm  grand  serieux — every  function  of  their  theo- 
retical existence  is  provided  for,  and  they  are  expected 
to  fulfil  their  daily  duties  with  a  regularity  and  gravity 
only  equalled  by  the  like  attributes  characterizing  their 
small  mistresses.     The  little  boys  have  no  trap-bat-and- 
ball,  diminutive  cricketing  paraphernalia,  or  hoops  given 
to  them,  violent  exercise  being  generally  discouraged  by 
papa  and  mamma  ;  but,  en   revanche^  a  gentle  bias   is 
given  to  their  youthful  tastes  by  the  gift  of  military 
insignia,  model  theatres  with  innumerable  "  sets,"  whips, 
whistles,  and  such  implements  of  "  sport "  in  miniature 
as  the  Jager  of  Styria  and  Upper  Austria  delight  to 
encumber  themselves  with.     For  what  is  a  young  Aus- 
trian "  Hochgeborner "  destined  to  do  when  he  comes 
to    man's   estate  ?      Either    to    wear    the    Kaiserkleid 
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(Emperor's  uniform),  or  else  to  divide  his  existence 
between  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the  somewhat 
monotonous  fascinations  of  the  Prater.  To  work  would 
soil  those  aristocratic  fingers,  and  dash  the  chivalric 
courage  of  that  elect  nature.  But  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  for  carping  at  articles  of  faith  which 
result  in  such  charming  visions  as  in  days  gone  by  I 
often  used  to  encounter  in  the  parks — tiny  bloods, 
belted  in  and  padded  out  with  all  the  rigueur  de  tenue 
of  their  elders ;  rosy-faced,  golden-haired,  blue-eyed 
Hussars,  Uhlans,  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  in  the  pic- 
turesque uniforms  of  their  parents'  favourite  regiments. 

One  Christmas  morn  I  met  a  magnificent  captain  of 
Uhlans,  equipped  to  a  nicety,  rich  furs,  eagle's  feather, 
braid,  the  tightest  of  tights,  sabre  trailing,  spurs  clink- 
ing, gauntlets  in  which  a  wrinkle  would  never  have  had 
the  moral  courage  to  hint  at  making  its  appearance — in 
short,  a  model  of  a  light  cavalry-man ;  and  by  his  side 
marched — two  steps  to  one  truly,  but  with  a  proud 
demeanour  subversive  of  any  notion  of  hurry — a  micro- 
scopic copy  of  the  dashing  Eittmeister,  to  a  hair  the 
same,  barring  the  dimensions,  the  cap  as  fiercely  cocked, 
the  pelisse  falling  from  the  left  shoulder  with  a  studied 
carelessness,  the  clank  of  the  steel  scabbard  as  audible — 
a  warrior  but  five  years  old  at  the  most,  but  whose 
piercing  black  eye  and  curved  lip  augured  that  his 
manhood  would  be  one  of  pride  and  passion.  Other 
mites  of  boys  wore  the  long  white  cloak  and  blazing 
helmet  of  the  Imperial  Cuirassiers;  others  the  pretty 
uniform  of  the  Chasseurs ;  some  favoured  few  the 
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splendid  costume  of  the  Archer  Life  Guard.  The  little 
fellows  were  one  and  all  zum  fressen,  as  a  lady  confiden- 
tially informed  me — that  is  to  say  in  French,  a  croquer. 
Had  she  been  my  countrywoman,  she  would  have  said, 
"  The  darlings  !  I  could  eat  them  ! " 

Every  facility  for  spending  money  is  afforded  to  the 
lounger  during  the  present-giving  season  par  excellence, 
and  people  do  lounge  in  Vienna  even  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  8  deg.  ;  for  instance,  the  Hof  is  colonized 
for  nearly  a  month  before  and  after  Christmas-day  by 
a  legion  of  squatters,  who  are  permitted  to  erect  wooden 
huts  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  proprietor  and  his 
heterogeneous  wares.  Here  are  sold  cheap  toys,  fruit- 
sweetmeats,  fur  boots,  woollen  stockings  which  come  up 
to  your  chin,  comforters,  chestnuts  "  all  hot,"  knives  and 
forks,  sausages  (the  long,  the  strong,  the  savoury),  flannel 
petticoats,  cheese  which  takes  the  roof  of  your  mouth 
off,  skates,  cold  apfel-strudel — ay,  and  hot,  too,  for  that 
matter ;  poodles  with  shaven  feet,  that  make  one  shiver 
to  see — these  wise  animals  have  solved  the  tremendous 
dog-problem  of  standing  on  only  two  legs  at  a  time,  and 
holding  up  the  other  two  in  mute  discomfort ;  wadded 
hoods,  mosaic  jewelry,  caviare,  sheepskin  caps,  ginger- 
bread saints  with  little  square  prayers  in  gold  letters  let 
into  their  bosoms,  coloured  votive  candles,  and  Christ- 
la  ume  (Christmas-trees)  adorned  with  streamers  of 
rainbow  hues.  Old  ladies  in  peasant  costume  solicit 
you  to  purchase  these  multifarious  goods.  Poor  things, 
they  are  blue  with  cold,  and  the  results  of  a  year's 
patient  labour  are  spread  on  their  stalls.  Who  can 
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refuse  to  spend  ten  kreuzers,  the  established  price  of 
more  commodities  than  I  can  enumerate,  for  a  small 
marvel  of  industry  ?  And  so  they  do  a  good  trade. 
Let  us  hope  their  endurance  of  the  terrible  frost  is  repaid 
by  subsequent  comfort  in  the  cottages  far  away,  whence 
they  bring  their  humble  manufactures  to  the  al  fresco 
bazaar  in  the  Hof. 

After  the  Christmas-gift  fever  has  subsided  Vienna  is 
visited  by  a  malady  even  more  oppressive;  the  New 
Year  contributions  are  levied  with  an  exactitude  far 
greater  than  that  evinced  in  the  collection  of  taxes  by 
authorized  officials.  Every  living  human  being  with 
whom  you  have  had  during  the  old  year  the  misfortune 
of  being  brought  into  contact,  in  ever  so  trivial  or  acci- 
dental a  manner,  inflicts  upon  you  a  complimentary 
visitation,  the  preliminary  formula  of  which  is  the  dread 
sentence,  "F  wu'nsch'  a'  glucklich'  Neujahr  !"  to  which 
remark  you  are  supposed  to  respond  by  a  pecuniary 
offering,  varying  from  twenty  kreuzers  to  ten  florins, 
according  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  orator. 
This  blackmail  is  a  vile  and  hideous  institution ;  every- 
body groans  under  it  ;  nobody  has  the  courage  to  set 
his  or  her  face  against  it.  A  lady,  the  wife  of  an 
eminent  medical  man  in  Vienna,  once  told  me  that  the 
amount  of  actual  money  she  was  obliged  to  give  away 
in  this  wise  every  New  Year's  Day  could  not  be  covered 
by  a  five  hundred  florin  note — say  £50,  considering  the 
relative  local  value  of  English  and  Austrian  money. 
People  whom  you  pay  all  the  year  round,  and  who, 
therefore,  should  logically  rather  make  you  a  present 
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than  ask  for  one,  expect  their  New  Year's  gift,  and  dun 
you  for  it  with  harpy-like  shamelessness.  Should  you 
pluck  up  your  manliness  and  refuse,  they  do  not  spare 
insult  or  abuse ;  and  if  you  kick  them  out,  you  are  safe 
to  be  mulcted  by  the  police,  who  consistently  protect  a 
system  they  themselves  promulgate.  No  more  and  no 
less  than  a  poll-tax,  this  perception  de  droits  particuliers 
is  submitted  to  patiently  in  Austria,  as  well  as  many 
other  inflictions  equally  detestable. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  wily  metaphysician  has 
endeavoured  to  derive  our  political  support  of  Turkey 
from  our  fidelity  to  Christmas  associations ;  it  might  be 
interesting  to  discover  how  far  our  gratitude  to  the  land 
which  gave  us  the  staple  of  our  Christmas  dinner  has 
influenced  us  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Power  whose  name 
must  ever  sound  pleasantly  in  an  Englishman's  ears — 
more  especially  as  the  title  par  excellence  of  its  Govern- 
ment is  associated  with  that  generous  liquor  dear  to 
every  cultivated  British  palate.  A  lady  of  great  philo- 
logical repute  once  said,  "  When  you  are  in  Turkey  you 
must  do  as  the  Turkeys  do,"  a  remark  no  doubt  based 
upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  Oriental  manners ;  but, 
whilst  residing  in  Austria,  I  was  fairly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  Turkeys  do — or  rather  what  was  done  with 
them  !  Brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  one  of  the 
articles  of  my  youthful  belief  was  that  the  Turkey,  con- 
verted in  early  ages  from  Mahomedanism,  had  become 
an  emblem  of  orthodoxy  ;  evil  fortune,  I  was  informed, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  him  who  forbore  the  farm-yard 
monarch  on  the  children's  feast-day  —  to  eat  him  on 
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other  occasions  seemed  a  desecration  of  his  high  attri- 
butes, and  was  to  make  an  irreverent,  though  a  tooth- 
some, meal.  In  fact,  the  great  Christian  anniversary 
and  the  turkey  were  so  bound  up  together,  so  significant 
one  of  the  other,  so  harmonious,  festive,  joy-inspiring, 
that,  when  a  guileless  child,  I  could  as  easily  have 
believed  in  a  Sunday  without  a  collect,  or  a  Chinese 
dinner  en  famille  without  birds'-nest  soup  and  sea-slugs, 
as  in  a  turkeyless  Christmas  Day.  Which  of  us — I 
speak  to  my  friends  the  boys  home  for  the  holidays — 
has  not  been  taken  by  Papa  to  Leadenhall  Market  two 
or  three  days  before  the  day,  and  assisted  at  the  purchase 
of  a  Norfolk  giant,  whose  weight  and  other  special 
characteristics  have  subsequently  furnished  us  with 
ample  matter  for  discussion  ? — which  of  us  does  not 
remember  some  "  pretty  warbler,"  in  dimensions  more 
like  a  dinornis  than  a  turkey,  lying  in  floury  state  on 
the  prize  poulterer's  stall,  the  object  of  public  admira- 
tion, though  far  too  big  to  buy  ?  From  the  average 
British  juvenile's  point  of  view,  what  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  country  where  they  don't  eat  turkey  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  where  they  call  him  "  Indian  "  into 
the  bargain  ;  thus  adding  insult  to  neglect  ? 

The  unfamiliar  brine  dims  my  eye  as  I  recall  the  mis- 
haps that  befel  me,  one  25th  of  December  many  years  ago, 
at  Vienna,  whilst  in  search  of  a  Christmas  dinner.  True, 
we  could  have  had  turkey  at  home,  but  there  is  another, 
aye,  and  as  holy  a  food,  without  which  no  Englishman's 
dinner  is  complete  on  that  particular  anniversary.  Need 
I  specify  the  pudding  of  plum  ?  To  the  preparation 
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of  this,  the  acquirements  of  a  gaunt  Moravian  cook, 
educated  in  an  Imperial  Eoyal  culinary  college,  did  not 
extend  ;  she  had  never  been  taught  how  to  make  it!  Fancy 
a  national  cookery  book  without  a  paragraph,  nay,  a 
chapter,  upon  plum-pudding !  As  well  a  tub  without 
a  bottom,  a  harp  without  strings,  a  bishop  in  mufti 
without  an  apron.  Condemned  by  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  this  governmental  short-coming  to  seek  at 
a  hostelry  that  seasonable  fare  to  which  antipodean 
Britons  are  faithful  in  the  tropical  heat  of  a  Christmas 
summer,  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  the 
intelligent  proprietor  of  the  "  Strobelkopf,"  prince  of 
restaurateurs,  would  provide  an  "  Indian  "  and  something 
like  a  plum-pudding  for  his  English  guests,  upon  whom 
he  was  wont  to  lavish  a  fatherly  kindness.  Conceive 
my  astonishment  and  horror  upon  being  informed  by 
the  head-waiter  that  there  was  no  Indian,  and  that  they 
had  had  plum-pudding  yesterday  !  Of  course  I  sent  for 
the  Herr  Wirth,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  condi- 
tions of  a  future  existence  for  Englishmen  depended 
upon  their  eating  the  things  prescribed  by  tradition  on 
Church  anniversaries.  Being  a  religious  man,  he  saw 
the  force  of  my  argument,  and  gallantly  undertook  to 
procure  me  the  desired  dishes,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  In 
token  of  my  gratitude  for  his  kindness — the  turkey  had 
to  be  fetched  from  an  hotel  some  streets  off,  thermometer 
8  deg.  Re'aumur,  and  the  pudding  was  made,  boiled,  and 
eaten  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour — 1  forbear  de- 
scribing the  results  placed  before  me,  or  the  sufferings 
I  endured  pending  and  subsequent  to  their  consump- 
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tion.  May  the  thought  of  what  an  exiled  patriot 
once  had  to  digest  on  Christmas  Day  in  Vienna  en- 
hance the  pleasure  with  which  my  readers  recall 
the  rich-coloured  tender  bird,  flanked  by  plump 
sausages,  bathed  in  creamy  bread-sauce,  and  the 
mighty,  luscious  pudding,  decked  with  holly  and 
glowing  amongst  sacrificial  flames,  to  which  their 
energies  have  so  often,  I  trust,  been  devoted  during  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PURLIEUS    OF    VIENNA. 

ONE  of  Vienna's  peculiarities,  and  not  the  least 
agreeable  of  them,  is  that  it  occupies  such  a  central 
position  as  to  be  a  compulsory  half-way  house  between 
anywhere  and  everywhere  else.  Barring  Melbourne, 
Baffin's  Bay,  Pekin,  Hawaii,  and  a  few  other  such 
exceptional  places  of  autumnal  resort,  I  scarcely  know 
how  you  are  to  do  a  serious  four  or  five  days'  journey 
through  Europe  without  finding  yourself  in  Vienna  on 
your  road ;  and  few  weary  travellers  can  resist  the 
temptation  of  spending  a  day  or  two  in  such  a  clean, 
bright,  lively-looking  city.  Thus  it  happened  that 
during  a  four  years'  residence  in  the  Kaiserstadt,  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  whose  circle  of  acquaintance  is 
large,  and  somewhat  widely  distributed  over  the  face 
of  the  globe,  was  too  frequently  torn  from  his  literary 
labours — with  what  reluctance  his  readers  may  imagine 
— by  the  abrupt  opening  of  his  chamber  door,  and  the 
vociferation  of  all  sorts  of  greetings,  from  the  traditional 
"  Hallo,  old  fellow !  "  of  his  beloved  countrymen,  to  the 
"  He  !  ce  fac,  frat ! "  of  some  good-natured  Boyar,  who 
could  not  understand  that  it  was  in  the  least  necessary 
to  work  for  one's  daily  breakfast-roll,  and  would  not  be 
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convinced  that  amusemeut  was  not  the  "  whole  duty  of 
man."  One  fine  morning,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1866, 
just  as  I  had  got  well  into  a  particularly  subtle  chapter 
of  my  big  book  "On  the  Obliquities  of  Political  Vision," 
a  powerful  young  Wallachian  at  whose  great,  straggling, 
white  palace  I  had  been  entertained  during  the  last 
previous  revolution  in  Bucharest,  with  a  hospitality 
which  was  princely,  if  not  cleanly,  burst  into  my  room, 
and  after  kissing  me  with  fervour — resistance  was  vain  ! 
— proceeded  to  walk  about  the  apartment  with  distract- 
ing rapidity,  tumbling  everything  about,  and  talking 
all  the  while  as  fast  as  Charles  Matthews  in  a  patter 
piece.  "  What  was  I  doing  ?  Writing  ?  Bah  !  to  what 
good,  then  ?  See,  the  weather  is  fine  ;  to  Baden,  come  ; 
it  is  useless,  I  will  not  let  thee  more  write — thou 
knowest  me ! "  What  was  a  person  of  diminutive 
stature,  and  health  enfeebled  by  study,  to  do  ?  My 
Boyar  was  strong,  was  fierce.  I  had  often  seen  him 
beat  his  fellow-countrymen  with  astounding  vigour. 
Indeed,  it  was  he  who  first  taught  me  how  to  travel 
quickly  through  the  Principalities,  a  thick  stick  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle  of  raki  in  the  other.  Of  course  the 
catastrophe  was  inevitable.  I  yielded,  renounced  my 
profound  work  with  a  sigh,  and,  donning  my  wide- 
awake, was  off  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  Stidbahn,  fairly 
in  the  clutches  of  my  Rouman  friend,  who  appeared  to 
fear  lest  I  might  sinuously  escape  from  him  and  hide. 
As  soon  as  we  had  scaled  the  iron  stair  of  the  lofty 
railway  carriage,  and  fairly  settled  ourselves  in  the 
luxurious  seats  wherewith  the  Stidbahn  bribed  its 
passengers  to  oblivion  of  the  snail-like  crawl  at  which 
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they  were  conveyed,  I  began  to  think  that,  after  all, 
the  free  mountain  air  of  Baden  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  health  and  a  philosophical  tone  of  mind  than 
the  atmosphere  of  political  and  mephitic  stench  I  had 
been  breathing  in  Vienna ;  so  I  exacted  a  promise  from 
my  companion  that  he  would  not  tell  me  anything 
about  the  state  of  Wallachia,  and  addressed  myself  to 
the  resolute  enjoyment  of  my  trip.  In  rather  more 
than  an  hour  we  arrived  at  Baden,  which  might  be 
aptly  christened  the  Paradise  of  Idleness.  As  it  is  at 
least  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  capital,  and  we 
were  in  an  express  train,  my  readers  will  judge  at  wrhat 
a  break-neck  rate  we  travelled.  Emerging  from  the 
railway  station,  a  goodly  stone  edifice,  we  approached 
the  town  by  a  long  avenue  of  lime-trees,  exactly  like 
the  one  at  Semlin,  just  opposite  Belgrade,  and,  like  its 
prototype,  lighted  at  night  by  petroleum  lamps.  We 
had  to  traverse  the  whole  town  before  arriving  at  the 
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"  Green  Tree,"  my  friend's  hostelry — for  he  was  taking 
the  waters,  such  nasty  ones,  at  Baden — and,  whilst 
strolling  along  the  main  street,  we  had  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  an  interior  quite  peculiar  to  Germany, 
namely,  a  large  room  plentifully  adorned  with  flowers ; 
in  its  centre  a  grand  piano,  at  which  a  stalwart  young 
officer  of  Uhlans  was  seated,  playing  Chopin's  plaintive 
waltz  in  C  sharp  minor,  with  exquisite  delicacy  and 
taste,  to  an  audience  of  brother  officers  crowded  round 
him  in  rapt  attention.  From  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
pouring  from  the  open  window,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  the  performance  of  Suttee  at  least  was 
taking  place  inside  :  no  such  thing ;  the  brave  lads  were 
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only  smoking  a  little,  that  was  all,  and  he  at  the  piano 
as  energetically  as  the  best  of  them.  The  "  Green  Tree  " 
was  large,  painfully  clean,  and  absurdly  cheap ;  for 
everything  we  ate — and  what  did  we  not  eat  ? — we 
paid  exactly  half  what  the  same  thing  cost  in  Vienna. 
Of  the  beer,  foaming,  icy,  golden-coloured,  I  will  not 
say  much,  lest  my  enthusiastic  admiration  should  lead 
me  to  wearisome  lengths ;  but  when  I  remember  that 
throughout  Nether  Austria  you  could  command,  at  the 
time  I  refer  to,  a  long,  deep  draught  of  Olympian  nectar 
for  seven  kreuzers  paper  (a  fraction  more  than  a  penny), 
I  cannot  but  feel  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  her 
many  mishaps,  the  realm  of  the  Habsburg  is  a 
country  exceptionally  favoured  by  Providence.  That 
was  certainly  my  impression  after  drinking  my  first 
glass  of  beer  in  the  open-air  "  Restauration "  of  the 
"  Green  Tree."  Having  hired  a  carriage  and  pair,  and 
made  a  stern  bargain  with  the  driver,  who  spoke 
the  sort  of  dialect  which  a  goat  would  adopt  if  he 
wanted  to  talk  German,  off  we  drove  to  explore  the 
neighbourhood. 

1  have  often  wondered  why  English  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  do  not  spend  some  of  their  autumns  in 
Lower  Austria.  Talk  about  the  Rhine,  Black  Forest, 
Switzerland,  and  the  like ;  in  the  Wiener  Wald  region 
lies  a  country  so  beautiful,  that  all  the  romantic  ideals 
are  surpassed  by  it.  Within  twenty  miles  of  Vienna, 
in  nearly  every  direction,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
picturesque  are  to  be  found — lakes,  mountains,  rivers, 
castles,  forests,  green,  green  valleys,  parks,  chalets — - 
and  yet  my  countrymen  will  stick  to  their  beaten  tracks, 
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and  wont  come  to  a  land  of  wondrous  beauty,  and 
of  more  than  primitive  cheapness.  There  is  Austrian 
Baden  for  instance ;  no  sooner  are  you  out  of  the  town 
than  you  come  plump  upon  a  picture  as  lovely  as  lovely 
can  be.  Your  road  lies  along  a  valley  watered  by  a 
rapid  river,  and  walled  in  on  either  side  by  high 
mountains,  the  two  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
crowned  by  ancient  castles,  in  pretty  fair  preservation, 
the  square  stone  towers  soaring  to  such  a  dizzy  height 
that  nineteenth-century  folk  can  with  difficulty  under- 
stand how  the  great  blocks  of  which  such  strongholds 
were  constructed  could  ever  have  been  got  up  to  their 
place  of  rest.  There  is  a  tremendous  legend  of  the 
"  good  old  days  "  attached  to  these  ruins.  The  lord  of 
Scharfeneck,  another  castle  formerly  commanding  the 
valley  of  Marienthal,  had  two  sons,  whom  he  loved 
dearly,  and  brought  up  with  care  in  the  way  they  should 
go — i.  e.,  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  merchants  travelling 
from  Hungary  into  Germany,  with  as  little  bloodshed 
as  might  be  consistent  with  their  knightly  reputation. 
This  philanthropical  old  gentleman  died,  and  the 
brothers,  having  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they  might 
disagree  if  they  lived  under  the  same  roof,  agreed  to 
raze  their  paternal  home  to  the  ground,  and  with  its 
materials  to  build  the  twin  castles  above-mentioned  of 
Eauhenstein  and  Rauheneck ;  so  that  they  might  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  one  another,  dividing  the 
spoil  of  travellers  equally,  to  their  own  pleasure  and 
comfort,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  commerce 
generally.  They  carried  this  plan  into  effect,  and  lived 
very  happily  for  some  years  without  ever  disputing 
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over  their  booty,  when,  alack !  one  day  an  unusually 
rich  caravan  entered  the  Marienthal,  and  underwent  the 
usual  harrying  process  at  the  hands  of  the  chivalrous 
brethren.  Most  unfortunately,  a  lovely  young  Hun- 
garian maiden  was  amongst  the  company,  and  her 
beauty  did  the  business  of  both  knights  at  once.  As 
was  very  natural,  being  brothers  and  warriors,  they 
fought  for  possession  of  her,  and  he  of  Rauheneck, 
being  the  stronger  though  the  younger  of  the  twain, 
bore  off  the  belle  in  triumph  to  his  eyrie.  Straightway 
the  elder  brother  assembled  his  vassals,  laid  siege  to 
Rauheneck,  carried  it  by  storm,  and,  having  cut  his 
brother's  throat,  was  about  to  remove  his  fair  prize, 
when  to  his  horror  he  beheld  his  own  castle  of  Rauhen- 
stein  in  flames.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  subterraneous 
passage  leading  from  one  establishment  to  the  other, 
and  an  attached  body-servant  of  the  Rauheneck  brother, 
seeing  his  master  had  come  to  such  hideous  grief,  made 
up  his  mind  that  what  was  good  for  the  goose,  &c., 
hurried  over  to  Rauhenstein,  where  no  one  was  at  home 
but  the  ladies  of  the  family,  set  it  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  burnt  it  down  handsomely.  Of  course,  the 
surviving  brother  turned  pilgrim,  and  lived  a  long,  holy, 
and  useless  life.  Neither  castle  was  ever  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  they  stand  now  pretty  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  left  in  after  the  little  family 
quarrel  had  been  so  equably  settled.  Rauhenstein  is 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  peaks  of  granite  which 
surround  its  base ;  they  look  like  giant  retainers  sud- 
denly turned  to  stone,  and  petrified  into  eternal 
faithfulness  to  their  trust. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Leaving  these  relics  of  a  feudal  age  behind  us,  we 
drove  along  the  valley  for  a  few  miles,  until  we  came  to 
the  Schreidehiitte,  an  al-fresco  hostelry,  where  we  found 
numbers  of  handsome  carriages  with  coroneted  panels, 
and  hundreds  of  elegantly  dressed  people  seated  at  the 
wooden  tables  spread  under  the  leafy  trees,  enjoying 
fruit,  cream,  new  milk,  curly  white  loaves,  and  fresh  air. 
Such  pretty  faces  and  tasteful  toilettes  I  had  not  seen 
for  many  a  day.  A  glass  of  milk  each  and  a  cigarette, 
and  we  set  off  on  our  return  to  Baden,  but  by  a  some- 
what different  route.  This  time  we  drove  through  a 
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white  tunnel,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  in  the  year 
1827,  and  entered  the  town  from  another  quarter. 
Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  villas 
surrounding  Baden,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  thousand 
flowers  with  which  they  are  adorned,  I  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  praising  them  half  enough.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  good  taste  in  architecture  and  horticulture  was  the 
rule,  not  the  exception  ;  harmony  of  colour  was  attended 
to  in  floral  grouping  ;  and  the  eye  was  never  offended 
by  those  stucco  monstrosities  which  deface  our  metro- 
politan suburbs  and  country  towns.  Arrived  at  the 
"  Green  Tree,"  we  dismissed  our  Automedon,  and  strolled 
off  to  the  public  gardens  surrounding  the  Spa — pleasure- 
haunts  which  looked  like  fairy-land  when  lighted  up 
brilliantly,  as  they  were  every  night  during  the  autumn 
season.  There  was  a  capital  stringed  orchestra,  as  well 
as  any  amount  of  refreshments,  green  bowers  innumer- 
able, luxurious  seats,  winding  shady  lovers'  walks  ;  and 
all  this — except  the  refreshments,  I  need  scarcely  say — 
free  to  everybody,  without  a  farthing  being  demanded 
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on  any  pretext  whatever.  Moreover,  these  charming 
gardens,  with  all  their  attractions,  were  not  maintained 
by  gaming  tables,  which  satanic  institutions  were  and 
still  are  absolutely  prohibited  at  Baden  the  Single  ! 

Leaving  my  sepia-coloured  companion  to  repose  under 
the  shade  of  the  "  Green  Tree,"  I  managed  to  catch  the 
late  train  for  Vienna,  and  found  all  the  carriages  full  of 
officers  going  home  on  leave  from  the  Southern  army. 
With  great  difficulty  I  got  a  place  next  to  a  herculean 
Eittmeister  of  Cuirassiers,  whose  pretty  wife  and  three 
handsome  children  were  gathered  round  him  in  loving 
hero-worship.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  atone  for  my 
unwilling  intrusion  upon  this  family  group  by  taking  a 
pretty  little  five-year-old  girl  on  my  knee,  where  she 
speedily  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  The  big  cuirassier 
took  me  under  his  protection  immediately,  and  began  to 
talk  to  me  in  a  kindly  and  patronizing  way.  One  of  his 
brother  officers  having  interrupted  him  in  a  statement 
he  was  making  about  one  Captain  Murray,  a  country- 
man of  ours,  with  whom  he  had  served,  he  abruptly 
said,  "  Silence  !  I  am  talking  to  an  Englishman  who  is 
not  unworthy  that  I  speak  with  him  ! "  It  may  be 
imagined  how  flattered  I  felt !  It  was  a  very  hot  night, 
the  carriage  was  crowded,  everybody  was  smoking,  the 
Kittmeister  took  up  more  room  than  I  could  have  wished, 
his  little  girl  was  heavy,  and  the  windows  were  shut ; 
but  the  condescension  of  the  Austrian  warrior  atoned 
for  all. 

In  the  course  of  my  holiday  wanderings  through  the 
region  of  enchantment  which  lies  between  the  southern 
suburbs  of  Vienna  and  the  Styrian  Alps,  and  which  I 
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haunted,  summer  after  summer,  during  the  four  peaceful 
years  that  intervened  between  the  brief  but  sanguinary 
campaign  in  Bohemia  and  the  tremendous  Franco-German 
struggle,  I  lit  upon  many  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Dame  Nature's 
landscape-painting  that  were  at  that  time  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  my  travelling  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  and  was  fortunate  enough,  in  particular, 
to  discover  a  new  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  could 
possibly  wish  to  return — an  earthly  paradise  untrodden 
by  English  tourists  — a  blessed  spot  unsullied  by  extor- 
tion— within  a  few  miles  of  which,  in  every  direction, 
the  autumnal  Anglo-Saxon  can,  according  to  his  age  or 
tastes,  break  his  neck  comfortably,  as  per  Alpine  rules, 
or  roll  through  successive  scenes  of  ravishing  beauty  in 
an  excellent  carriage  and  pair.  When  I  lit  upon  this 
Utopia  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  straightway  buy  me 
a  young  telegraph  post,  commonly  called  an  Alpenstock, 
a  gray  hat  with  a  green  band,  complicated  gaiters,  and 
a  blazing  scarlet  shirt,  and  to  alternately  herd  goats  on 
the  Schneeberg  and  eat  trout  in  the  Nasswald  ;  for  the 
Styrian  Alps  were  the  home  for  me,  and  I  would  be  a 
forester  free.  Besides,  a  country  where  you  can  feast 
your  eyes  with  every  variety  of  the  picturesque,  and 
live  regally  for  about  two  shillings  a  day,  was  the  very 
place  for  one  who  is  poor,  though  honest. 

Payerbach  and  Keichenau  are  two  small  villages  just 
upon  the  border  of  Nether  Austria,  and  close  to  the 
Semmering ;  surrounded  by  mountains,  they  nestle  in  a 
green  valley,  watered  by  a  river  called  the  Schwarzaa, 
which  latter  is  spanned  by  a  gigantic  aqueduct,  built  of 
red  and  gray  stone.  The  Eax  Alp,  his  broad  back 
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clothed  with  firs,  and  not  unfrequently  shrouded  in  a 
mantle  of  clouds,  towers  at  one  end  of  the  valley ;  the 
other  end  melts  into  a  range  of  lesser  mountains  stretch- 
ing away  for  miles  northwards.  I  arrived  at  Payerbach 
one  brilliant  August  afternoon,  a  merry  party  enough — 
one  of  the  leading  Vienna  literati  and  his  son,  a  "  special " 
correspondent  just  arrived  from  Bucharest  the  Dirty 
City ;  and  an  English  Secretary  of  Embassy  who 
cherished  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  rightful 
King  of  Scotland,  but  was  otherwise  the  gayest  of 
companions.  After  a  little  discussion  with  the  landlord 
of  the  Mader'sches  Gasthaus,  who  at  first  swore  that  not 
a  bed  could  be  had  for  love  or  money,  then  admitted 
that  perhaps  one  mattress  might  be  routed  out  of  a  loft 
and  fixed  up  in  an  outhouse,  and  of  course  finished  by 
finding  comfortable  accommodation  for  all  of  us,  we  started 
for  a  walk — and  what  a  walk !  Over  the  river ;  up  a 
winding  path  through  a  thick  wood ;  across  a  sloping 
meadow  of  grass,  emerald  green  and  carpet-like  to  the 
foot ;  past  a  handsome  white  establishment  surrounded 
by  trim  gardens ;  across  a  foaming  waterfall  upon  a 
plank  bridge  without  a  rail,  swaying  under  each  footfall ; 
through  more  green  meadows  into  Reichenau,  where  we 
climbed  a  lot  of  steps  into  a  house  which  seemed  to  be 
all  verandah  except  what  was  conservatory — hot  coffee, 
delicate  white  horned  loaves,  Austrian  Jager  officers,  and 
buxom  waitresses  in  blue  frocks  and  scarlet  bodices, 
exactly  matching  the  colours  of  their  eyes  and  lips. 
Down  steps  again  ;  through  the  village,  which  is  long, 
straggling,  and  clean,  and  appears  to  be  exclusively 
inhabited  by  millers  and  blacksmiths ;  and  homewards, 
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under  the  great  gray  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and 
with  the  rush  of  the  rapid  river  resounding  in  our  ears. 
It  was  a  curious  feature  of  this  otherwise  romantic  scene 
that  we  were  all  talking  earnestly  in  English  about  the 
Eeform  Bill  and  church  rates ;  Austrian  politics  we  had 
solemnly  forsworn.  So  we  sated  ourselves  with  Liberal- 
ism, and  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  free  hills  with 
revilings  against  those  who  would  retard  progress. 
Arrived  at  the  Gasthaus,  we  had  supper.  Such  trout  ; 
such  good  wine,  at  4<£  a  bottle  ;  such  floury  potatoes, 
and  sweet  white  butter !  As  we  were  to  rival  the  merry 
Swiss  boy — for  whom  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  sympathy 
— in  the  earliness  of  our  rising  next  morning,  we  went 
to  bed  about  eleven,  and  slept  as  well  as  straw  mattresses 
full  of  gaping  gulfs  beneath,  and  feverish  feather  beds 
above,  would  let  us. 

At  seven  a.m.  we  started  in  a  capital  barouche  to 
explore  the  wonders  of  the  mountains,  and  in  about  an 
hour  arrived  at  Kaiserbrunn.  Here  rises  from  a  rocky 
cavern  the  wondrous  well  which  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  ago  was  discovered  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  whilst  hunting,  and  the  water  of  which 
so  pleased  his  imperial  palate  that  he  ordered  his 
keeper  of  the  private  pump  to  keep  the  Hofburg  in 
Vienna  constantly  supplied  with  it.  Thereupon  a  set 
of  relays  was  instituted,  and  fleet  horsemen,  riding  day 
and  night  between  Vienna  and  Kaiserbrunn,  a  distance 
of  fifty -six  miles,  kept  his  Majesty's  special  water-bottle 
always  full  of  the  delicious  water.  It  wells  up  from 
unknown  depths,  so  stilly  that  the  natural  basin  in 
which  it  is  contained  appears  to  be  perfectly  dry  until 
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the  attendant — when  I  visited  the  spring,  a  charming 
little  fair  boy,  clad  in  the  mountaineer's  costume — 
reaches  forward  a  pole  with  a  tin  cup  at  the  end  of  it, 
plunges  it  into  the  apparently  empty  hollow,  and,  with 
a  courteous  "  Zu  Befehl,"  hands  you  a  draught  of  the 
coldest,  brightest  liquid  it  was  ever  my  fate  to  taste.  A 
little  wooden  temple,  festooned  inside  with  Alpine  flowers 
and  mosses,  had  been  erected  over  the  Kaiserbrunn  in 
1866,  and  its  plain  deal  walls  were  covered  with  thousands 
of  names  in  pencil,  but  not  an  English  one  among  them. 
Having  sufficiently  admired  this  spring,  destined  to 
supply  Vienna  with  water  as  soon  as  money  enough 
could  be  raised  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  we  drank  a 
large  glass  of  milk  and  a  small  one  of  slivovitz,  and 
pursued  our  way.  The  wonders  of  the  road  augmented 
every  minute.  Mountains  of  from  5000  to  8000  feet  in 
height  encompassed  us  round  about ;  at  one  moment  we 
were  nearly  level  with  the  river,  at  another  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  it.  Huge  trees  were  above  and 
below  us,  apparently  growing  out  of  granite,  all  their 
roots  above  ground.  The  road  itself,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  protected  on  the  precipitous  side  only 
by  a  wooden  stage ;  waterfalls  ;  immense  bare  tracks  on 
the  mountain  sides,  down  which  the  timber  cut  high  up 
slips  into  the  rapid  stream,  and  swims  merrily  away  ; 
in  fact,  an  endless  variety  of  lovely  pictures,  following 
one  another  so  rapidly,  that  from  loud  admiration  we 
were  quelled  into  reverential  silence. 

Presently  we  arrived  at  the  Hollen  Thai  (Valley  of 
Hell)  which  we  duly  explored  on  foot.  The  approach 
to  this  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  is  both  difficult  and 
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peculiar.  After  a  long  damp  climb  through  a  dark  wood, 
you  come  to  a  sort  of  causeway  made  of  young  fir  trunks, 
laid  parallel  four  abreast,  and  raised  upon  supports  ; 
upon  which  slippery  road  you  walk  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  feeling  all  the  time  very  much  like  a  bullock 
on  skates.  At  last  you  arrive  at  the  valley  with  the 
unpleasant  name.  A  complete  oblong  stone  cauldron  ; 
granite  all  round,  3000  feet  high  ;  sward  and  wood  for 
a  floor ;  and  in  the  centre  a  great  heap  of  tree  trunks, 
vast  of  girth  in  themselves,  and  piled  up  to  a  consider- 
able height,  but  looking  like  a  collection  of  lucifer 
matches  at  the  bottom  of  a  water  butt.  It  is  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  solemnity  of  that 
silent  amphitheatre  ;  that  there  was  a  gray  grimness 
about  it,  which  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  chirping  of 
grasshoppers  innumerable  could  not  even  modify. 

We  escaped  from  the  gloomy  place,  the  very  entrance 
to  which  is  saddened  by  a  rude  grave,  in  which  a  too 
adventurous  forester  ]ies  buried,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Nass  Thai,  where  we  dined  capitally — trout  ad  libitum, 
beef,  veal,  sweets,  fruit,  and  as  much  excellent  white 
wine  as  we  could  drink,  for  about  Is.  6d.  apiece — and 
sought  our  coffee  on  foot  at  a  hostelry  about  a  mile 
further  down  the  valley  than  the  Hotel  Hiibner.  In 
the  course  of  this  postprandial  peregrination  we  came 
to  a  pass  cut  by  the  river  itself  through  the  mountains, 
but  so  narrow  that  two  men  with  outstretched  arms 
could  span  it.  The  road  is  just  there  a  wooden  one, 
exactly  broad  enough  for  one  carriage,  while  the  stream 
roars  underneath  it,  and  this  for  about  a  hundred  yards ; 
the  rocky  walls  on  each  side,  about  twelve  feet  apart, 
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tower  upwards  in  a  nearly  straight  line  for  3000  feet. 
Just  beyond  this  marvellous  place  rises  a  conical  moun- 
tain of  immense  height,  with  a  little  flattened  top ;  and 
a  broad  waterfall  tears  along  close  by  the  road-side,  whilst 
wooden  conduits  have  been  laid  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  make  the  gradient  more  gradual,  and  diminish 
the  headlong  rapidity  of  the  stream. 

We  had  our  coffee  at  Engleithneyr's,  by  many  degrees 
the  most  gorgeous  peasant  I  ever  saw ;  but  all  the  coun- 
try people  were  strong,  clean,  and  comfortably  dressed 
about  Payerbach ;  and  the  children,  especially  the  little 
girls,  kissed  your  hand  as  you  met  them  on  the  road. 

In  the  year  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  on  a  fine 
September  afternoon,  three  cavaliers  might  have  been 
observed  ascending  a  dusty  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  majestic  Danube,  whose  swollen  waters  gleamed 
brilliantly,  irradiated  by  the  fervid  rays  of  an  autumnal 
sun.  The  stalwart  frames  and  open  countenances  of  the 
two  elder  travellers  betrayed  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ; 
truly  they  were  sons  of  white-cliffed  Albion.  The  dusky 
features,  raven  hair,  and  sable  eyes  of  their  companion 
stamped  him  a  scion  of  an  Oriental  race.  My  readers 
will  perhaps  remember  to  have  read  something  like  this 
before.  I  myself  have  a  dim  notion  that  the  preceding 
sentences  are  not  absolutely  original.  They  have, 
however,  the  merit  of  being  true ;  for  a  kindly  country- 
man, domiciled  in  Vienna,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
phaeton  and  pair  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
ring  in  July,  volunteered  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  to 
drive  myself  and  my  Rouman  fidus  Achates  out  to 
Klosterneuburg,  a  gigantic  monastery  about  eight  miles 
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from  Vienna,  built  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Danube. 
The  weather  being  propitious,  we  jumped  at  the  offer; 
and,  mounting  the  aforesaid  phaeton,  committed  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  its  proprietor,  who  drove  us  off 
over  the  white  stones  of  the  Kaiserstadt  at  a  perilous 
rate.  Everything  looked  gay  and  festive ;  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  pleasure-seekers  all  in  their  Sunday's 
best,  bound  for  the  pleasant  gardens  of  the  bierhallen 
that  abound  in  all  the  suburban  districts.  The  omni- 
buses, filled  with  bemuslined  frauleins,  crawled  patiently 
along  in  single  file ;  chasseurs,  nursemaids,  dark-blue 
Uhlans,  pale-blue  Saxons,  Viennese  shopboys,  rigged 
out  in  full  Styrian  costume,  and  proletaries  of  many 
nationalities,  all  more  or  less  picturesque,  made  up  a 
tout  ensemble  so  bright  and  various  that  we  all  agreed  in 
pronouncing  the  Residence  to  be  a  gaudy  and  successful 
holiday  maker.  Emerging  from  the  barrier,  we  left 
Dobling  to  the  left,  and  struck  off  into  the  Nussdorf- 
road,  which  skirts  the  Danube  for  miles.  Never  did 
that  prince  of  European  rivers  look  more  glorious  ;  his 
broad  breast  had  been  liberally  expanded  by  heavy  rains 
and  was  briskly  ruffled  by  a  stiff  north-wester,  before 
whose  vigorous  breath  the  dust  sprang  up  along  the 
hard  road,  and  rolled  itself  into  curling  clouds  around 
our  horses'  sounding  hoofs.  Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot 
avoid  lapsing  into  the  G.  P.  R.  James  style  when  I 
attempt  to  describe  our  drive  along  the  river  bank. 
The  Danube  owns  such  a  grand  large  beauty  of  its  own 
that  I  defy  the  most  matter-of-fact  traveller  to  speak  of 
it  with  Horatian  indifference.  Presently  we  arrived  at 
Nussdorf,  a  pretty  village  built  on  a  steepish  slope,  and 
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boasting  a  hostelry  where  a  supernacular  Bock  Bier 
wiles  the  wayfarer  from  his  onward  purpose,  and  proffers 
him  a  foaming  rapture  not  to  be  refused,  save  by  a 
conscientious  link  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  We,  prudent 
Telemachi,  promptly  tore  ourselves  loose  from  the 
blandishments  of  that  Calypso,  Nussdorf.  and  proceeded 
resolutely  on  our  road.  A  long,  steep  hill,  flanked  by 
the  Leopoldsberg,  presented  itself  to  our  plucky  team, 
which  breasted  it  gallantly — a  stone  bridge,  a  long  elm 
avenue,  a  momentary  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Danube, 
wending  its  bright  way  over  distant  plains  were  rapidly 
passed,  arid  we  approached  Klosterneuburg,  leaving  on 
our  right  a  stupendous  set  of  stone  barracks,  big  enough, 
to  all  appearances,  to  contain  the  whole  garrison  of 
Vienna  and  a  regiment  to  spare. 

Klosterneuburg  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  an  Archduke  Leopold,  subsequently  converted  into 
Saint  Leopold,  whose  coat  and  breeches  are  exhibited  in 
a  splendid  oak  cabinet,  manufactured  by  a  monk  with  a 
taste  for  upholstery.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  walk  down  Eegent-street  with  an  archduke 
or  even  a  saint  clad  in  such  peculiar  garments.  The 
said  Archduke,  in  founding  this  monastery,  put  his 
subjects  to  great  expense  and  trouble  in  order  to  com- 
memorate what  I  cannot  help  thinking  was  a  somewhat 
trivial  incident  of  everyday  life.  His  Imperial  Highness, 
who  had  not  then  received  his  brevet  as  saint,  was  out 
hunting  with  his  wife,  a  particularly  hard-goer  across 
country.  As  this  sportive  lady  was  "  a-chasing  of  the 
roe  "  at  a  great  pace,  her  veil  fell  off,  and,  there  being  a 
high  wind  at  the  time,  was  blown  out  of  sight.  The 
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whippers-in,  huntsmen,  nay,  the  Archduke  himself, 
searched  far  and  wide  in  vain ;  presently  the  noble 
Leopold  swore  a  great  oath  that,  wherever  his  lady's 
veil  should  be  found,  there  would  he  erect  a  votive 
monastery,  big  and  rich  enough  to  give  multitudinous 
points  to  any  other  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the 
land.  Of  course,  he  had  scarcely  uttered  his  vow,  when 
he  spied  the  truant  veil  sticking  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree  !  It  may  be  surmised  that  if  the  Archduke  had 
been  alone  at  the  time  he  would  have  prudently  looked 
the  other  way  and  said  nothing  about  his  trouvaille.  As 
he  was  surrounded  by  retainers,  however,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  his  word  ;  so  he  forthwith 
gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  Klosterneuburg,  which 
the  monks  would  have  had  me  believe  was  built  on  the 
tree  in  question.  However,  as  they  exhibit  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  that  same,  religiously  preserved  in  a 
glass-case,  this  theory  appears  an  improbable  one.  After 
all,  it  was  not  such  a  bad  piece  of  business  for  Leopold  ; 
his  subjects,  of  course,  paid  for  the  monastery,  and  he 
secured  to  himself  the  questionable  advantage  of  being 
made  a  saint.  In  the  grand  reception-hall  of  the  prelate 
who  rules  Klosterneuburg  there  is  such  a  funny  bas-relief 
representing  the  finding  of  the  veil — tree,  veil,  dogs,  sky, 
and  mountain  are  all  huddled  up  into  a  sort  of  bundle, 
whilst  the  Archduke,  portrayed  as  the  very  ugliest  old 
dwarf  I  ever  set  eyes  upon,  is  looking  up  at  the  veil 
with  a  mediaeval  expression  of  countenance,  in  which 
piety  and  disgust  seem  to  struggle  for  supremacy.  This 
reception-hall  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  apartments 
in  Europe.  Octangular,  lofty,  built  of  many-coloured 
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marbles,  and  adorned  with  the  escutcheons  of  the 
numerous  prelates  who  have  ruled  the  roost  at  Kloster- 
neuburg,  it  is  indeed  a  fitting  chamber  for  the  proud 
abbots  who  have  had  so  often  to  receive  their  temporal 
lord  and  his  imperial  relatives. 

Conducted  by  a  tall  young  monk,  as  polished  a 
gentleman  as  I  ever  had  the  honour  of  meeting,  we 
roamed  through  the  suites  of  splendid  rooms,  devoted 
to  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria  when  they  visit  their  pet 
monastery ;  one  of  these  apartments  is  enriched  with  a 
piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry  representing  the  adventures  of 
Telemachus  in  Calypso's  Island — the  work  of  dainty 
aristocratic  fingers,  and  a  marvel  of  brilliant  colour  and 
artistic  grouping.  Descending  a  magnificent  stone  stair- 
case, we  were  ushered  into  a  stately  panelled  room, 
where,  in  carved  oaken  cabinets,  each  of  which  is  worth 
a  prince's  ransom,  are  stored  the  gorgeous  vestments 
worn  on  great  occasions  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  place. 
I  am  afraid  I  shocked  the  courteous  monk  by  exclaiming, 
with  reference  to  a  scarlet  velvet,  gold  lace,  and  be- 
jewelled sort  of  doublet  belonging  to  the  abbot,  "  What 
a  splendid  uniform  ! "  but  I  really  could  not  help  it. 
Amongst  other  curiosities,  our  eyes  were  dazzled  by  a 
sort  of  trophy,  three  feet  high,  in  which  more  precious 
stones  were  set  than  I  had  theretofore  ever  seen  together 
at  one  time — about  a  thousand  brilliants,  numerous 
splendid  emeralds,  and  two  rubies,  one  cut,  the  other 
uncut,  worth  about  £12,000.  Sapphires  (giants  !), 
pearls,  a  noble  cat's-eye,  were  all  crowded  together  on 
this  trophy,  which  I  understood  from  the  monk  to  be  a 
little  present  the  brotherhood  had  made  to  itself,  and  to 
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be  worth  about  £300,000  !  A  telescope,  as  big  as  my 
thumb,  used  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene ;  a  death's 
head  of  precious  metal,  containing  a  tiny  watch ;  innu- 
merable articles  of  costly  bric-a-brac  adorn  these  cabinets. 
It  was  refreshing  to  notice  with  what  innocent,  childlike 
pride  the  worthy  monks  described  them.  Sated  with 
gorgeousness,  we  walked  into  the  church,  where  mass  was 
being  celebrated  over  a  dead  Austrian  warrior.  If  my 
readers  want  to  know  anything  more  about  this  splendid 
building,  its  painted  ceilings,  exquisite  carvings,  noble 
pictures,  and  curious  old  chapels,  they  must  go  and 
see  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  equal  to  doing  it  justice  in 
black  and  white. 

Strolling  into  the  monastery  gardens,  laid  out  in 
perfect  taste  and  adorned  with  rare  exotics,  flowering 
here  in  the  open  air,  we  sauntered  through  a  gloomy 
subterraneous  passage  into  an  ancient  courtyard,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  massive  stone  basin  stands  on  a  raised 
mound,  surmounted  with  a  quaint  statue  of  a  departed 
abbot.  Here  we  met  the  living  prelate,  a  venerable 
man,  round  whom  soldiers  and  peasants  crowded  bare- 
headed to  kiss  his  thin  white  hand,  extended  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  with  a  benevolent  smile  and  a  fatherly 
benediction.  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  if  the  good 
old  man  had  blessed  even  me,  a  heretic ;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  content  myself  with  paying  him  a  respectful 
salute,  which  was  gravely  but  kindly  returned.  There 
being  in  an  outhouse  attached  to  the  monastery  an 
immense  cask,  considered  one  of  the  great  curiosities 
of  the  place,  we  essayed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  the 
"  Oberbinder,"  a  lay  official  under  whose  care  this  mighty 
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butt  is  placed,  was  away  "  saufend,"  as  we  were  confi- 
dentially informed  by  a  private  peasant  of  whom  we 
inquired  his  whereabouts — that  is  to  say,  he  was  "  soak- 
ing "  in  a  village  beerhouse.  We  tried  hard  to  see  the 
big  cask.  My  Oriental  companion,  indulging  in  a  lively 
fancy,  informed  a  bystander  that  we  were  American 
backwoodsmen  who  had  come  ten  thousand  miles  to  see 
the  said  cask,  and  were  going  back  home  to-morrow.  We 
rang  the  Oberbinder's  bell  with  a  steady  perseverance 
which  awakened  sympathy  and  admiration  in  the  in- 
habitants who  had  followed  "the  stranger  lords"  to  the 
outhouse  door;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  so  we  betook 
ourselves  to  a  neighbouring  hostelry,  where  draughts  of 
fresh  milk  and  clouds  of  perfumed  tobacco  restored  peace 
to  our  minds,  troubled  by  the  Oberbinder's  untimely 
absence. 

By-and-bye  the  evening  shadows  warned  us  that  we 
had  a  long  drive  before  us  over  difficult  roads  with  young 
and  spirited  horses,  so  we  mounted  the  phaeton,  and  in 
clouds  of  dust  drove  off  through  an  admiring  crowd  of 
soldiers,  children,  and  old  women.  And,  oh  !  the  beauty 
of  that  drive  by  the  Danube,  now  lighted  up  by  the 
beams  of  a  full  moon.  The  great  river  looked  like  a 
flood  of  rolling  silver,  and  the  mountains  on  both  banks, 
crowned  with  castles  and  fringed  with  woods,  stood  out 
in  the  bright  light  with  a  wondrous  sharpness  of  outline, 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  gloomy,  mystic  shadows 
of  the  valleys  dividing  them.  My  friend's  servant,  a 
true  Viennese,  drove  down  the  hills  at  a  hand  gallop, 
compelling  us  to  hold  on  to  the  back  rail  for  dear  life. 
Remonstrance  was  vain.  You  cannot  get  a  Viennese  to 
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drive  slowly  unless  he  be  an  omnibus  driver,  and  then  I 
feel  sure  that  his  life  is  embittered  by  being  compelled 
to  crawl.  The  Jehu  of  the  "  comfortabel "  (lucus  a  non 
lucendo  !)  is  a  thought  less  swift  and  sudden  than  the 
fiaker-kutscher,  but  has  impulses  of  velocity,  neither  few 
nor  far  between  ;  whilst  the  Automedon  of  the  Stell- 
wagen  is  content  to  jog  along  at  a  foot-pace,  the  dulness 
of  his  itinerary  unenlivened  by  society — there  are  no 
box-seats  on  the  typical  Viennese  omnibus — and  un- 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  a  gratuity  from  any  of  the  human 
beings  constituting  his  freight.  I  have  a  theory  of  my 
own  about  these  three  classes  of  drivers  plying  for  hire 
in  the  Kaiserstadt ;  to  the  effect  that  the  fiaker-guild  is 
recruited  by  ex-cavalry  troopers,  that  of  the  "  comfort- 
abels"  by  superannuated  artillerymen,  and  that  of  the 
"  Stell  wagen-Rossenlenker  "  by  discharged  infanterists. 
If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  many  of  their  distinctive 
characteristics.  As  for  the  Vienna  omnibuses,  they  are 
no  less  peculiar  than  numerous.  Inconceivably  slow  and 
curiously  broad  in  the  beam,  these  vehicles  rejoice  in  a 
plump  protuberance  comfortable  to  long-legged  pas- 
sengers, giving  them  a  comical  appearance  of  being  in 
that  way  in  which  omnibuses  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords.  Perhaps  I  should  more  properly  describe  them  as 
having  a  marsupial  look  ;  one  almost  expects  to  see  a 
brood  of  infant  omnibuses  peeping  out  from  the  ponderous 
pouch  protruding  beneath  their  bodies.  They  are  further 
divided  into  two  compartments ;  a  forward  one,  "  fur 
Nichtraucher,"  for  non-smokers,  in  which  the  passengers 
sit  face  and  back  to  the  horses ;  and  one  aft,  in  which 
the  seats  are  arranged  sideways  as  in  our  London  omni- 
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buses,  and  specially  consecrated  to  the  worshippers  of 
the  weed.  Besides  this  accommodation,  there  are  seats 
for  about  six  on  the  top,  and  over  all  waves  a  merry 
little  flag.  The  whole  machine  is  very  clumsy  and 
cumbersome,  and  makes  a  terrific  row  over  the  Vienna 
stones,  besides  driving  its  contents,  if  foreigners,  nearly 
frantic  by  the  ingenious  slowness  of  its  pace ;  but  only 
think  of  the  ineffable  joy,  the  perfect  bliss  of  being  able 
to  smoke  your  cigar  in  your  omnibus  without  the  possi- 
bility of  rebuke  !  The  Austrians  may  be  a  trifle  behind 
us  in  liberty  of  the  press,  habeas  corpus,  and  a  few 
insignificant  matters  of  that  sort ;  but  in  omnibus 
civilization,  in  the  rights  of  smokers,  how  far  are  they 
ahead  of  our  cramped  and  prejudiced  Legislature  ! 

If  the  omnibuses,  however,  be  cheap,  the  cabs — 
"fiakers"  and  "  comfortabels,"  I  beg  their  pardon — are 
atrociously  dear ;  besides  the  dread  sum  which  the  Tariff 
compels  you  to  pay  for  a  sixpenny  drive,  the  wicked 
trink-geld  system  flourishes  exceedingly ;  so  you  are 
mulcted  ruthlessly  of  your  substance  on  all  sides,  and 
moreover  incur  the  imminent  risk  of  having  murder  on 
your  conscience  ;  for  the  Vienna  kutscher  is  the  most  reck- 
less of  drivers,  and — there  being  no  such  safeguard  for 
people  on  foot  as  the  kerbstone  of  London  streets — will 
swoop  down  upon  the  pavement  with  utter  disregard 
to  life  and  limb,  only  condescending  to  swear  a  choice 
dialectic  oath  or  two  at  any  unfortunate  being  who  may 
cast  a  remonstrative  glance  towards  his  autocratic  box. 
Many  serious  accidents  occur  through  furious  driving, 
but  pains  and  penalties  will  not  cure  these  automedons. 
Gendarmes — and  most  civil,  well-behaved  fellows  they 
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are — are  stationed  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  along 
all  the  main  streets,  and  keep  the  drivers  of  public  and 
private  vehicles  alike  on  their  proper  sides  of  the  way, 
&c. ;  but  in  the  narrow  streets  with  which  Vienna 
abounds,  and  through  which  only  one  carriage  can  pass 
without  encroaching  on  the  pavement,  this  precaution  is 
not  enforced,  and  consequently  the  corners  of  these 
small  "gassen"  present  dangers  akin  to  those  of  the 
"  imminent  deadly  breach." 

Fleet  fiakers,  crawling  comfortabels,  marsupial  Stell- 
wagen  and  tinkling  tramcars  are  alike  important  acces- 
sories to  the  villeggiatura  life  led  by  the  lively,  pleasure- 
loving  Viennese  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months.  From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September  the  Imperial  capital,  considered  as  a  social 
rendezvous  for  persons  of  condition,  is  a  howling  wil- 
derness, dotted  here  and  there  with  small  colonies  of 
foreigners  occupying  the  hotel  oases.  You  may  wander 
through  the  Graben,  Kohlmarkt,  and  King  without 
seeing  a  single  face  familiar  to  those  lounges  ;  Daum's 
is  empty,  and  the  pleasure  of  taking  your  hat  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  club  is  striven  for  by  at  least  three 
footmen,  as  being  a  stirring  episode  in  the  long  day's 
idleness.  In  the  reading-room  of  that  forsaken  institu- 
tion, you  can  gather  up  Punch,  the  Illustrated,  Figaro, 
the  Journal  Amusant,  Kikeriki,  Land  und  Meer,  Klad- 
deradatsch,  Mieyende  Blatter,  and  all  the  daily  papers  in 
a  heap,  carry  them  to  your  favourite  sofa  by  the 
window,  and  gorge  yourself  with  pictorial  information 
at  your  ease  till  slumber  overtakes  you  :  nobody  will 
dispute  your  monopoly  or  disturb  your  rest.  If  you 
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wish  to  hold  a  seasonable  conference  with  your  tailor 
—who,  by  the  way,  if  you  go  to  the  right  one,  is  in 
Vienna  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  excellent  exe- 
cutant of  classical  music,  besides  being  what  the  Germans 
call  "  steinreich  " — on  entering  that  artist's  gilded  halls 
you  are  told  by  the  bland  man  in  livery  that  "the 
gracious  sir  is  at  Upper  St.  Vitus,  in  his  land-house." 
Do  you  want  to  have  a  chat  with  your  ingenious 
young  friend  Baron  von  Habenix,  Extra-Court-Minis- 
terial-Chancery-Secretary, at  the  Ministry  for  Public 
Relaxation  ?  The  stout  retainer  in  the  golden  baldrick 
and  cocked  hat  of  beauty  replies  to  your  inquiry 
whether  that  gentleman  is  in  his  bureau  by  the  words, 
"  The  Lord  Baron  picks  himself  up  (erholt  sick)  in  Holy 
City."  And  so  on  through  all  classes  of  society.  The 
smallest  tradesman  has  hired  a  country  nest  for  his  wife 
and  children,  whither  he  betakes  himself  on  Saturday 
night,  returning  to  the  steaming  city  early  on  Monday 
morning.  Vienna  is  abandoned  to  the  garrison,  the 
fiakers,  the  commissionaires,  the  shop  men  and  women,  the 
concierges,  and  the  clergy.  Everybody  else  is  aufs  Land, 
and  right  they  are  ;  for  what  with  dust,  heat,  and  bad 
sewerage,  the  Kaiserstadt  in  high  summer  is  all  but 
untenable. 

Vienna  proper,  suburbs  and  all — and  one  or  two  of 
the  suburbs,  such  as  Leopoldstadt,  the  Wieden,  and 
Josefstadt,  are  well-nigh  as  large  as  the  city  itself — 
finishes  at  the  barriers,  at  which  black  and  yellow 
boundaries  the  practice  of  octroi  is  still  kept  up,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  travellers  arriving  by  late  trains,  all 
the  railway  stations  (save  that  of  the  Nordbahn)  being 
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situate  outside  the  town.  But  there  is  in  reality  no 
solution  of  continuity  between  Vienna  and  a  host  of  ex- 
tramural towns  and  villages  surrounding  it  on  every  side : 
through  the  breaks  in  the  long  lines  of  white  houses, 
mostly  single  or  double  storeyed,  you  catch  now  and  then 
a  glimpse  of  a  small  field  ;  but  the  country  is  only  to  be 
reached  through  an  infinity  of  paved  streets,  stretching 
away  from  the  suburbs  in  all  directions.  From  Vienna 
city  to  Schonbrunn,  over  four  English  miles,  your  route 
lies  through  a  huge  town,  called  progressively  Mariahilf, 
Gauzendorf,  and  Ober  Meidling  ;  while  Schonbrunn  is 
but  the  commencement  of  another  lengthy  suburb, 
consisting  of  Hietzing,  Unter  and  Ober  St.  Veit,  on 
emerging  from  which  at  Jauner's,  a  restaurant  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  you  get  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  Vienna,  you  do  at  last  get  into  green 
pastures,  cornfields,  and  pleasant  woods.  In  another 
direction,  to  get  away  from  streets,  you  must  traverse 
the  Alservorstadt,  Ober  and  Unter  Dobling,  whence  you 
branch  off  to  the  right  through  Heiligenstadt,  and  to 
the  left  through  Grinzing  (famous  for  a  good  little  white 
wine),  in  order  to  attain  the  Kahlenberg,  Leopoldsberg, 
&c. — heights  to  which  the  Viennese  are  never  tired  of 
making  summer  pilgrimages.  Another  line  takes  you 
to  Dornbach,  Neuwaldegg,  and  finally  deposits  you  at 
the  Kohrenhlitte,  a  mountain  hostelry  with  a  broad 
terrace,  affording  you  a  picturesque  peep  at  distant 
Vienna  between  two  lofty  hills.  Into  these  towns  or 
villages  the  population  of  the  capital  pours  itself  during 
the  hot  months  ;  every  house  is  crowded  from  garret  to 
cellar  with  immigrants  from  behind  the  barriers ;  and 
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the  beer-gardens,  of  which  there  are  more  than  the 
wildest  imagination  could  conceive,  are  thronged  with 
thirsty  and  hungry  souls  from  morning  till  night,  it 
being  the  exception  for  an  Austrian  family  to  take  its 
meals  in  its  country-lodgings.  To  do  nothing  all  day 
in  the  open  air  is  the  great  object  of  life  in  these  settle- 
ments ;  in  the  evening,  amusements,  of  the  most  inno- 
cent description,  are  provided  for  their  easily-satisfied 
guests  by  the  proprietors  of  the  al  fresco  refreshment 
establishments  lining  the  road-side  or  planted  on  the 
summits  of  the  gentle  eminences  rising  all  round  the 
valley  of  the  Wien.  A  comic  quartet,  great  at  pot- 
pourris, interpolated  with  the  squeals  of  amorous  cats, 
or  the  squeaking  of  penny  trumpets!,  is  an  entertainment 
in  high  favour  at  these  garden  estaminets,  and  its  per- 
formances are  generally  wound  up  by  a  display  of  fire- 
works, advertised  to  be  of  unrivalled  richness  and 
variety,  and  consisting  of  four  rockets  and  an  over- 
grown Catherine  wheel  fixed  to  an  upright  stick.  But 
as  the  spectators  of  this  transcendent  display  stand 
upon  chairs  to  get  a  good  view  of  it,  and  groan  with 
sympathetic  excitement  as  each  rocket  shoots  aloft, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  consider  it  very  choice 
and  sufficient  pyrotechny.  It  is  quite  impossible,  I 
fancy,  to  make  Englishmen  understand  the  delight  that 
the  Austrian  middle  classes  take  in  eating  their  food 
to  the  sound  of  dance  music,  sitting  at  a  small  round 
table  lighted  by  a  candle  in  a  glass  globe,  under  the 
shade  of  trees  in  the  open  air.  They  don't  mind  the 
mosquitoes,  with  which  the  environs  of  Vienna  are  in- 
fested, and  which  bite  in  the  gloaming  like  infuriated 
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tigers ;  trousers  being  no  protection  against  their 
onslaughts,  nor  gloves,  the  elastic  sides  of  boots, 
purple  nor  fine  linen.  They  are  indifferent  to  bats, 
which,  attracted  by  the  lights  glimmering  amongst  the 
foliage,  swoop  backwards  and  forwards,  round  and 
round,  close  to  the  heads  of  the  feasters,  their  leathern 
wings  whirring  and  rustling.  Though  the  overworked 
waiters  bring  them  paprika-schnitzel  instead  of  rost- 
braten,  they  are  not  disconcerted  or  aggrieved,  but  eat 
their  portion  with  good-humoured  resignation ;  for 
supper  at  these  places  is  a  sort  of  lottery ;  you  put 
in  an  order,  arid  receive,  after  much  delay,  a  comesti- 
ble perhaps  to  you  unknown,  and  certainly  foreign  to 
your  inclinations.  They  are,  in  short,  as  every  one  who 
has  lived  amongst  them  must  admit,  the  most  easy- 
going, indolent,  kindly,  ponderously  cheerful  people  on 
the  face  of  Europe ;  their  conversation,  like  their  lives, 
a  long  series  of  pleasant  and  harmless  nothings ;  their 
digestions  of  such  capacity  that  to  them  an  ostrich  is  as 
a  thrush,  and  their  power  of  absorption  unrivalled 
amongst  created  things.  Did  I  not  see  one  night  at  the 
great  Bier-garten  of  Grinzing,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen 
or  so,  seated  with  parents  and  friends  at  the  next  table 
to  mine,  ingurgitate  four  imperial  quarts  of  Marzen  beer, 
and  subsequently  go  away  without  difficulty,  smiling  ? 
And  does  not  a  Vienna  girl  of  twelve,  as  a  rule,  eat 
more  solid  food  to  her  dinner  than  a  healthy  English 
navvy  ?  A  whole  Italian  bourgeois  family  would  derive 
ample  nourishment  from  the  materials  of  which  a  Vien- 
nese fiaker  kutscher  makes  his  homeric  meal.  Emphat- 
ically, Austria  is  the  country  par  excellence  for  eating 
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and  drinking,  in  quantity  at  least,  if  not  in  quality  or 
choice,  and  I  would  back  its  fleshy  population  to  win 
the  prize  for  succulence  in  any  Cannibal  Island,  even 
though  they  were  pitted  against  my  own  well-fed 
countrymen,  who,  tradition  alleges,  are  preferred  by 
the  anthropophagists  to  the  garlic-flavoured  Spaniard 
or  dry-meated  Frenchman.  An  elderly  Viennese  is  fat 
in  body  and  mind — "  totus  teres  atque  rotundus  " — fat 
is  his  fussy,  good-tempered  helpmate,  fat  are  his  fair- 
haired  buxom  daughters — bursting  his  buttons  is  the 
small  Sepperl  or  Hanserl,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
family.  No  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  is  the  old 
grandfather,  whom  all  his  grandchildren  call  "  Thou," 
but  a  mighty  combination  of  curves — a  complex  illus- 
tration of  "the  line  of  beauty."  Austria  is  Banting's 
"  Inferno." 

Many  of  the  rich  bankers  and  merchants  own  villas 
in  these  suburban  districts,  which  they  inhabit  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  October — the  loveliest 
month  in  the  year.  The  aristocracy  possess  but  few 
seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  do  not  con- 
descend to  hired  lust  hiimer,  or  lodgings.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  settles  into  his  summer  stride  they  are  off  to 
their  chateaux  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  Austrian 
Duchies  Proper,  and  the  Salzkammergut,  or  to  the 
pleasant  baths  with  which  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
abound  -  -  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  Franzensbad,  Ischl, 
Gastein,  and  a  host  of  others;  some  get  down  even 
as  far  as  to  Mehadia,  on  the  Wallachian  frontier,  the 
waters  of  which  kur-ort  are  invested  with  the  agreeable 
property  of  changing  the  colour  of  your  hair  and  causing 
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your  skin  to  peel  luxuriously  off.  The  twin  Dbblings, 
therefore,  and  all  their  fellow  villegiatme,  are  left  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Kesidence  and  the  few  foreigners  there 
established,  whose  occupations  tie  them  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  political  and  commercial  centre.  Great 
reason  have  they  to  be  thankful  that  the  founders  of 
the  brave  old  city,  erst  bulwark  of  Christendom,  chose 
for  it  a  site  so  admirably  surrounded  by  hills  and 
woods,  so  teeming  with  natural  advantages.  I  know  of 
no  inland  city  save  Florence  blessed  with  an  entourage 
so  picturesque  and  easy  of  attainment.  The  Colline  of 
Turin  is  indeed  lovely  (and  so  is  that  of  Brescia),  but  it 
borders  only  one  side  of  the  town,  divided  from  it  by 
the  winding  Po,  and  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  Alps 
environing  the  red -roofed  capital  of  Piedmont  is  out  of 
an  every  day  pleasure-trip's  bounds,  whereas  all  the 
pretty  villages,  green  hills,  cool  woods,  show-monas- 
teries, and  points  from  which  to  gain  panoramic  views 
of  the  Kaiserstadt,  the  glorious  Danube  and  its  huge 
islands,  the  Hungarian  mountains,  the  Styrian  Alps,  the 
borders  of  the  Wiener  Wald,  and  the  countless  beauties 
of  Nether  Austria,  are  situate  within  an  hour's  drive  in 
a  swift  fiaker,  or  a  stout  ninety  minutes'  trudge  from  the 
Stephan's  Platz.  What  wonder  that  the  Viennese  grow 
up  plump  and  good-humoured,  when  half  their  lives  are 
passed  in  such  an  earthly  paradise,  whilst  the  other  half 
is  spent  in  dancing,  music,  and  festivities  of  all  sorts  ? 
They  have  the  gayest  carnival  of  any  city  in  the  world 
during  the  winter  season — even  their  Lent  is  a  period 
of  feasting  and  jollity,  fasting  being  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  jovial  "Kesidenz."  Their  summer  and 
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autumn  are  spent  in  truly  enjoyable  fashion,  in  a 
country  life  which  ministers  abundantly  to  their  appe- 
tites. How,  then,  shall  they  be  lean  and  discontented  ? 
I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  merchant  and  tradesman 
classes,  but  to  the  artisans  and  working  people  as  well ; 
for  the  frequent  holidays  enjoined  by  the  Church,  most 
of  which  fall  due  during  the  months  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  enable  these  to  participate  amply  in  the  pleasures 
of  their  betters  in  wealth  and  station.  Wages  are  good, 
hours  of  labour  easy,  so  that  the  journeyman  always 
manages  to  find  florins  galore  for  an  outing  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  "  geliebte"  mistress  of  her  time. 
To  see  how  well  these  people  behave  themselves  whilst 
engaged  in  what  they  deem  to  be  reckless  enjoyment, 
might  be  a  lesson  to  the  lower  classes  of  most  other 
countries.  Their  gaiety  is  hearty,  but  decorous.  In- 
toxication is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  blasphemy  or 
brutality  scarcely  ever. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Prater  Fahrt — that  is  to 
say,  during  the  third  week  of  May — if  an  intelligent 
foreigner  were  to  approach  Vienna  by  any  of  the 
trunk  roads  branching  out  from  the  capital  to  the  chief 
provinces  of  the  empire,  he  would  probably  be  led  to 
believe  by  certain  appearances  manifesting  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city — say  within  five  miles 
from  its  various  barriers — that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Kaiserstadt  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  en  masse  to 
somewhere,  and  had  definitely  made  up  their  minds  to 
abandon  the  Danube  Queen  to  the  garrison,  the  clergy, 
the  commissionaires,  and  the  police.  Long  trains  of 
hooded ^  vans  and  open  carts,  filled  with  household 
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goods,  crawl  tediously  along  the  main  highways,  and 
are  harassed  in  their  ponderous  movements  by  impet- 
uous fiakers  that  play  "  Thread  the  needle  "  with  them 
at  full  gallop,  grazing  wheels  and  shaving  horses'  heads 
— ay,  and  eke  the  calves  of  sluggish  carters — in  a 
desperate  manner  that  would  awake  lively  terror  in  the 
breast  of  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  vagaries  prompted 
by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  these  dashing  Jehus,  and 
interchanging  with  their  victims  torrents  of  the  most 
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violent  abuse,  couched  in  language  that  is  almost 
Oriental  in  its  figurativeness.  The  heavier  omnibus, 
crowded  to  suffocation,  bowls  along  in  an  even,  business- 
like jog-trot,  its  occupants  clad  in  a  yellowish  uniform 
of  dust,  and  exacerbated  by  the  pangs  of  thirst  ;  hybrid 
vehicles  of  remote  age  and  pre-historic  form,  pressed 
into  the  public  service  by  the  exigencies  of  the  season, 
exiguous  "  comfortabels,"  rheumatic  buggies,  and  spring- 
less  shandrydans  are  toiling  under  heavy  loads,  out- 
ward bound,  their  tenants  embracing  huge  flower-pots, 
balancing  mirrors  on  their  laps,  or  holding  on  with 
anxious  tenacity  to  French  clocks  and  chimney  orna- 
ments, too  fragile  or  precious  to  be  trusted  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Van-Demons.  For  the  annual  exodus 
has  commenced — the  flight  from  Egypt  to  the  promised 
land  of  milk  and  honey — and  Vienna  will  be  soon  as 
empty  as  an  exhausted  receiver. 

The  Austrians  are,  avant  tout,  pedants  and  worshippers 
of  traditions,  as  well  in  their  amusements  as  in  what 
they  call  their  comforts.  For  almost  every  action  and 
transition  of  life  there  is  a  date  laid  down  in  the 
Austrian  calendar;  and,  where  no  absolute  date  exists, 
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precedent  is  made  to  supply  its  place.  You  must  not 
dream  of  being  governed  by  your  inclinations  or  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  personal  expediency  in 
a  land  of  routine.  Perish  the  thought !  no,  take  down 
your  almanack,  and  govern  your  fate  by  its  prescrip- 
tions. Let  me  give  my  readers  an  instance  or  two  of 
this  curious  passion  for  a  sort  of  treadmill  existence, 
from  which  all  individual  responsibility  of  thought  and 
action  is  banished.  Foot-warmers  are  supplied  to  first- 
class  carriages  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  removed  on  the 
1st  of  April.  Between  those  dates  you  must  have  them 
in  your  carriage  whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  and  if  the 
30th  of  September  or  the  2nd  of  April  were  as  cold  as 
Christmas  Day  at  Parry  Island,  you  might  as  well  hope 
to  be  supplied  with  a  lavender  water  bath  in  an  Austrian 
railway  carriage  as  with  a  foot- warmer.  It  is  the  date, 
not  the  weather,  that  affects  the  temperature  to  the 
Austrian  mind.  In  Gratz,  that  paradisaical  city  on  the 
Mur,  cherished  retreat  of  half-pay  officers,  it  was  the 
custom  till  very  lately  to  omit  lighting  all  the  street 
lamps  on  the  nights  indicated  in  the  calendar  as  re- 
joicing in  a  full  moon.  No  matter  that  the  heavens 
were  overclouded,  and  the  night  as  pitch-dark  as  Uncle 
Tom's  skin ;  the  almanack  stated  that  there  was  to  be 
a  full  moon,  and  by  faith  in  that  authority  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Gratz  condemned  to  lighten  their  dark- 
ness. Similarly,  custom  has  ordained  that  the  Viennese 
should  go  into  the  country  between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
May ;  accordingly,  anybody  leaving  town  after  that 
period  is  looked  upon  as  a  trifler  with  his  health  and 
happiness  ;  whilst  he  who  presumes  to  taste  of  rural 
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joys  before  May-day  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
I  could  cite  a  dozen  other  cases  of  that  "  zopfigkeit "  or 
"  pig-tailedness  "  for  which  the  Austrians  are  justly  cele- 
brated ;  suffice  it,  however,  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
Viennese  flee  from  their  beloved  city  in  May,  not  because 
plague,  pestilence,  or  famine  threatens  the  Kaiserstadt, 
but  because  the  appointed  time  is  come,  and  nobody 
dares  to  be  left  behind,  lest  he  or  she  be  included  in  one 
of  the  two  categories  above  specified. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LAXENBURG    CASTLE. 

ABOUT  nine  miles  from  Vienna,  amidst  the  pleasant 
Nether  Austrian  plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot  of  the 
low  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  western  Hungarian 
frontier  to  the  iron-faced  Styrian  boundaries,  and  to  the 
gently  undulating  Badener  Gebirge,  terminating  on 
Danube's  bank  in  the  lofty  Leopoldberg,  and  the  wood- 
fringed  Kahlenberg — rich  in  musical  memories — lies  an 
egregious  piece  of  mock  medievalism,  called  the  Imperial 
Castle  of  Laxenburg.  It  may  be  said  to  nestle  formally 
in  a  quiet  out-of-the-way  nook,  unruffled  by  the  rush 
of  the  railway  or  the  march  of  intellect — trim,  calm,  and 
scornful  of  innovations,  the  very  type  of  stolid,  but 
decorous,  Conservatism.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  village, 
which  it  has  created  ;  but  the  villagers  exercise  no  trade, 
industry,  or  occupation  whatever,  save  the  uncompro- 
mising and  systematic  fleecing  of  such  strangers  as  are 
attracted,  by  the  reputation  of  the  Schloss  and  its 
gardens,  to  visit  their  predatory  settlement.  In  Laxen- 
burg everybody  is  well  off,  fat,  and  opposed  to  new- 
fangled ideas  ;  the  three  or  four  broad  streets  that  make 
up  the  village  are  models  of  primness,  with  their  care- 
fully smoothed  roadways  overshadowed  by  double  rows 
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of  giant  elms  ;  the  houses  are  short,  stout,  and  white ; 
the  people  clean,  robust,  and  well-clad.  To  sojourn  long 
in  this  happy  retreat  might  perhaps  prove  a  trifle  dull, 
or  about  as  lively,  let  us  say,  as  Capo  d'Istria,  Dutch 
Brock,  or  the  village  of  Barking,  in  Essex  ;  but,  as  the 
goal  and  purpose  of  a  day's  recreation,  I  know  not  a 
more  charming  little  spot  than  Laxenburg.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  capital  place  in  which  to  get  yourself  super- 
ficially up  in  Austrian  history  and  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg — to  study  the  habits  of  the  patri- 
archal carp,  of  blackbirds  paralytic  with  age,  and  rabbits 
old  beyond  the  memory  of  man — to  loll  luxuriously  in 
gaily-painted  barques,  under  the  shade  of  mighty  oaks  or 
by  plashing  waterfalls — to  gather  huge  nosegays  of  wild 
honeysuckle,  clematis,  liburnum,  and  arbutus,  and  to 
dine  al  fresco  amongst  lindens  on  fresh  crayfish,  roe 
venison,  cucumber  salad,  and  claret-cup.  Let  no  man 
visit  Vienna  without  driving  out  to  Laxenburg,  and 
taking  his  fill  of  all  the  joys  it  offers. 

The  Crown  land  upon  which  stand  the  Franzenburg, 
the  Tilt-yard,  the  "Altes  Schloss,"  the  Lust  Theater, 
the  barracks,  and  a  dozen  other  buildings,  was  enclosed 
as  a  hunting-ground  by  one  of  the  Austrian  Emperor's 
ancestors  in  the  year  1370,  and  a  chateau  was  about  the 
same  period  built  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  has  withstood 
the  assaults  of  time  with  extraordinary  endurance, 
and  is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  though  it  were  a 
structure  of  yesterday.  It  is  inhabited  during  the 
summer  season  by  the  "  good "  Archduke  Eegnier  and 
his  family.  The  forests  by  which  this  sturdy  old 
shooting-box  was  once  closely  surrounded  have  been  in 
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the  course  of  ages  cut  down  or  freely  thinned,  and  the 
ground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  park,  containing  a  lake 
of  some  forty  acres  in  superficies,  with  half-a-dozen 
islands — on  one  of  which  stands  the  model  feudal  castle 
that  was  the  favourite  whimsy  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
— a  couple  of  capital  trout  streams,  diverted  from  the 
river  Schwechat  into  artificial  channels  ;  groves,  gardens, 
and  winding  walks  without  number ;  grottoes,  water- 
falls, fish-ponds,  refreshment  kiosques,  fountains,  and 
carved  stone  bridges  galore.  Like  all  the  pleasure- 
grounds  attached  to  Imperial  seats — with  the  exception 
of  the  villa  at  Ischl — the  Laxenburg  Park  is  open  to 
the  public  without  reserve  or  restriction,  save  when  the 
Emperor  invites  a  party  of  august  guests  to  enjoy  the 
varied  pleasures  of  the  woods  and  lakes ;  and  even  then 
the  consigne  is  not  over  strictly  enforced. 

The  drive  from  Vienna  is  made  somewhat  dusty  by 
the  friable  nature  of  the  stones  employed  in  macada- 
mizing the  roads,  but  is  both  interesting  and  picturesque, 
affording  an  exceptionally  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Kaiserstadt,  with  its  wondrous  entourage  of  wood,  water, 
and  mountains.  Turning  out  of  the  crowded  and  busy 
Wieden  into  the  Favoriten  Linie,  you  pass  through  the 
whole  of  that  ancient  suburb  adorned  by  the  Theresianum 
and  a  host  of  lordly  palaces,  many  of  which  have  sunk 
from  their  antique  splendour  to  the  condition  of  mere 
lodging-houses.  Passing  the  barrier,  you  come  to  the 
grass-grown  remains  of  the  old  lines  and  to  the  plateau 
occupied  by  Napoleon  during  his  siege  of  the  capital, 
upon  which  he  first  advanced  by  the  Mariahilf  suburb. 
Being  there  greeted  by  the  Lowel-Bastei  and  other 
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bastions  with  a  heavy  fire,  and  not  wishing  to  destroy 
the  splendid  faubourg  linking  Vienna  to  Schonbrunn, 
he  changed  his  base  of  operations  to  the  plain  abutting 
upon    the   Landstrasse    and    Favoriten,  where    nothing 
interfered  with  the  use  of  his  battering  train  against 
the  old  fortifications,  so  that  in  two  days,  having  van- 
quished all  the  resistance  offered  him,  bis  forces  marched 
into  the  city  from  two  divergent  points,  and  he  himself 
took  up  his   quarters  in  the  Palace.      It  is  from  this 
approach  to  Vienna  (Favoriten)  that  you  must  distinctly 
appreciate  the  impossibility,   in    the  present   advanced 
state  of  heavy  projectiles,  of  defending  Vienna  against 
an  enemy  sufficiently  powerful  to  occupy  the  long  range 
of  heights  commanding  it  from  the  west  and  south-west, 
whence  the  city  could  be  reduced  to  ruins  in  forty-eight 
hours.     It  would  require  an  enormous  army  to  hold  the 
Wiener  Wald  and  the  Badener  Gebirge  against  an  invad- 
ing force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  an  entrenched 
camp  on  the  south-eastern  plains  sufficiently  formidable 
to  withstand  an   attack  from  that  vulnerable  quarter. 
Few  large  cities,  except  Berlin  and  Bucharest,  are  less 
defensible  against  a  vigorous  coup  de  main.     The  road 
to  Laxenburg,  bending  away  to  the  left  from  the  straight 
track    of  the   Southern    Railway,  which    runs    through 
Austria's  choicest  vineyards  towards  Styria,  passes  by 
the  tidy  little  hamlets  of  Petersdorf  and  Biedermansdorf. 
In   the   far   distance    towers   the    Schneeberg,  crowned 
with  snow,  and  on  either  side  of  the  highway  are  seen 
waving  cornfields  or  green  pastures,  dotted  with  hand- 
some  straight-backed    cattle.      Although    horse-flesh   is 
cheap  and  plentiful  throughout  Austria,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  capital  most  of  the  heavy  traction  is 
still  performed  by  powerful  bullocks,  which  accounts,  I 
cannot  but  think,  for  the  general  toughness  of  Vienna 
beef. 

Arrived  at  Laxenburg,  you  put  up  your  horses  and 
order  your  dinner  at  the  Court  Hotel,  and  then  stroll 
off  to  explore  the  park,  which  is  close  at  hand,  and  is 
approached  through  an  amazingly  shabby  stable-entrance 
to  the  chief  barrack-yard.  Over  against  the  facade  of 
the  caserne  itself  stands  the  theatre,  that  has  been  closed 
for  many  a  year,  and  looks  melancholy  enough ;  to  the 
right  is  the  venerable  "  Schloss,"  surrounded  by  bright 
flower  gardens  ;  and,  by  bearing  to  the  left,  after  cross- 
ing a  lion-guarded  bridge  spanning  a  well-stocked  trout 
stream,  a  walk  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  delightfully 
shady,  and  teeming  with  wild-flowers  of  all  hues,  brings 
you  to  the  lake-side,  where  you  embark  in  a  green-and- 
red,  purple-and-orange,  or  blue-and- white  boat,  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy.  There  are  fifty  of  these  parti-coloured 
craft  at  the  disposition  of  the  public  ;  and,  so  cunningly 
contrived  are  the  twistings,  straits,  and  channels  of  the 
ornamental  water,  that  it  takes  two  good  hours  of  steady 
rowing  to  visit  its  every  island,  passage,  and  tiny  bay. 
Schools  of  stately  swans,  expectant  of  bread-gobbets, 
glide  in  your  wake,  or,  if  you  progress  at  any  easy  rate, 
swim  close  beside  your  boat,  fearless  of  molestation ; 
while  geese,  Muscovy  ducks,  and  pert  mallards  hover 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  nobler  birds'  position,  and  every 
now  and  then  make  a  bold  dash  towards  you  for  some 
neglected  crumb  ;  whilst  huge  perch  and  white  fish  leap 
high  out  of  the  water,  their  scales  glittering  in  the  sun, 
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to  the  grievous  prejudice  of  the  gaudy  dragon-flies  that 
skim  along  the  lake's  placid  surface.  Of  old  it  used  to 
be  the  custom  to  fish  this  "  Landsee  "  every  three  years, 
and  keep  down  its  stock  to  a  certain  fixed  standard ; 
but,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  grand  triennial 
dragging  had  been  put  off  time  after  time  for  fifteen 
years,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  1868  the  lake 
contained  over  a  thousand  cwt.  of  good  wholesome  fish. 
The  following  September  had  been  appointed  for  their 
capture  en  masse,  and  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  be 
present  at  the  "  miraculous  draught,"  which  was  not, 
however,  to  include  the  ancient  carp,  whose  peaceful 
abode  is  situated  in  a  far  distant  nook  of  the  park, 
where  they  have  a  fine  pond  decked  with  yellow  water- 
lilies  all  to  themselves,  and  wag  their  broad  tails  in 
dignified  consciousness  of  being  the  hereditary  enfants 
gdtes  of  the  Imperial  family.  A  wooden  pier  has  been 
built  out  into  the  heart  of  their  fastnesses,  standing 
upon  which  a  loud  whistle  will  conjure  up  from  the 
vasty  deep  such  ponderous  pensioners  as  only  Fontaine- 
bleau  can  match.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  even 
these  feudal  fish  will  condescend  to  fight  freely  for  the 
baked  tribute  flung  to  them,  and  can  display  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  in  certain  cutting-out  expeditions,  the 
prize  of  which  is  an  unusually  large  lump  of  rye-bread. 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  used  to  feed  these 
carp  cosily  within  her  beloved  "  Franzerl "  in  the  rare 
intervals  of  perfect  holiday  from  State  affairs  that  she 
so  dearly  loved  to  pass  at  Laxenburg. 

But  let  us  continue  our  "  Wasserfahrt "  round  the 
lake,  before  the  grim  portcullis — I  believe  it  is  made  of 
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cardboard,  or  papier  mache  at  most — of  the  Franzens- 
burg,  which  toy  castle  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  flying  bridge,  the  only  piece  of  incongruity  in  its 
whole  mediaeval  mise-en-scene*  Sweeping  past  its  mimic 
battlements  we  make  a  short  turn  to  the  left,  and, 
shipping  our  oars,  suddenly  enter  a  rocky  labyrinth, 
barely  wide  enough  to  admit  our  boat,  and  full  of  strange 
turns  and  windings,  through  which  the  boatman,  wield- 
ing an  oar  rigged  in  the  stern  of  our  motley  craft, 
impels  us  deftly,  gondolier  wise.  Presently  we  emerge 
from  this  dismal  strait  at  a  spot  but  a  few  feet  distance 
from  the  place  of  our  entrance,  and  row  away  manfully 
for  the  waterfall,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  really 
a  respectable  cascade,  spreading  a  refreshing  coolness 
around  ;  and  hence  steer  for  the  Franzensburg,  bent 
upon  a  thorough  inspection  of  its  treasures. 

The  Franzensburg  and  its  knightly  appurtenances, 
such  as  the  tilt-yard,  the  pavilion  on  the  Mariannen 
Insel,  &c.,  were  built  by  the  order  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  whose 
general's  uniform  and  Wellington  boots  (the  same  he 
wore  at  Leipzig)  are  exhibited  with  great  gusto  by  the 
guardians  of  the  castle  as  its  choicest  pretiosa.  It  is  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  celebrated  Weilburg,  and  is,  to 
tell  truth,  a  much  larger  and  more  roomy  building  than 
you  would  fancy  when  contemplating  it  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.  The  keep  is  lofty  enough,  inasmuch  as  it 
requires  about  two  hundred  steps  up  a  steep  winding 
staircase  to  reach  the  platform  on  its  top,  whence  a 
charming  view  is  to  be  obtained ;  and  its  suites  of 

rooms   contain   a   sufficient   number  of  apartments   to 
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render  their  conscientious  inspection  a  matter  of  some* 
labour.  The  great  entrance-hall  is  lined  on  both  sides 
by  dummies,  in  full  suits  of  armour,  looking  grim  and 
ghastly  with  their  waxen  faces  and  glittering  panoplies. 
Leading  out  of  it  are,  first,  the  armoury,  well  stocked 
with  the  uncouth,  murderous  weapons  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  morning-stars,  Spanish  chains,  tromblons  and 
arblasts,  and  enriched  by  one  or  two  splendid  historical 
harnesses,  elaborately  inlaid  and  carefully  set  up  in 
threatening  attitudes ;  secondly,  a  domed  octagon 
chamber,  walled,  floored,  and  roofed  with  gray  marble, 
round  which  on  massive  pedestals  are  ranged  about 
twenty  of  the  Hapsburg  Emperors,  admirably  sculptured  ; 
thirdly,  an  oak  door,  two  centuries  and  a  half  old,  a 
marvel  of  wood  carving,  conducting  to  the  principal 
suite  of  State  apartments.  There  is  a  banqueting-hall, 
hung  with  costly  leather  tapestry,  embossed  in  gold ; 
portraits  of  the  last  six  Emperors  are  painted  in  fresco 
on  the  ceiling,  and  priceless  oak  cabinets  by  Kuefsteiri 
are  displayed  round  the  walls.  Next  is  a  small  reception 
room,  tapestried  with  Gobelin,  and  lighted  by  a  painted 
window  representing  the  solemn  installation  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  In  an  armoire  of  the  chamber  is 
contained  the  rude  drinking-horn  that  was  slung  up  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  L,  when  he  was  stuck  in  a 
cleft  of  the  Tyrol  Alps,  and,  after  a  painful  captivity, 
head  downwards,  that  lasted  for  an  unconscionable  time, 
was  released  by  some  hardy  mountaineers,  who  chanced 
to  espy  him  in  his  piteous  case.  In  the  adjoining  ante- 
chamber hangs  a  picture  commemorative  of  this  episode. 
I  may  safely  assert  it  to  be  one  of  the  feeblest  daubs  in 
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Europe.  It  is  faced  by  a  spirited  painting  of  the  releif 
of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski,  well  worth  a  careful  study, 
for  it  presents  the  complete  panorama  of  Vienna  as  it 
stood  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then  comes  the  throne- 
room,  containing  the  State  chair — a  mighty  uncomfort- 
able one — in  which  St.  Leopold,  he  who  founded 
Klosterneuburg,  sat  to  be  crowned.  Facing  the  Imperial 
dais  is  a  gorgeous  stained  window,  upon  which  the 
coronation  of  an  Emperor,  surrounded  by  the  crowns 
and  regalia  of  all  the  several  kingdoms  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  realms,  is  faithfully  depicted  in  the  warmest 
of  colours.  Then  comes  a  council-room  flanked  by  two 
antechambers ;  all  these  are  hung  with  portraits  of 
Spanish  Bourbons  and  Hapsburg-Lorraine-Estes.  Then 
an  Audienz  Saal,  crowded  with  precious  bric-a-brac, 
ivory,  and  jet  tables,  cabinets  that  would  convulse 
Wardour-street,  delf  tablets  of  the  fourteenth,  Venetian 
glass  of  the  thirteenth,  and  chalices,  reliquaries,  &c.,  of 
the  twelfth  centuries.  Close  to  this  chamber,  which  we 
at  once  christened  "The  Antiquary's  Paradise,"  are  the 
chapel  and  oratory,  built  of  Salzburg  marble. 

Ascending  to  the  first  floor  of  the  keep  we  are  shown 
a  horrible  arrangement,  such  as  was  greatly  esteemed  of 
yore  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  who  proved 
recalcitrant  in.  the  item  of  ransom,  or  otherwise  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure — but  I  can 
better  describe  it  from  the  upper  storey.  The  first 
floor  is  taken  up  by  a  suite  of  apartments  called  the 
"  Hungarian  State  Rooms,"  in  which  are  arranged  some 
excellent  family  portraits  of  Magyar  kings  and  queens 
and  several  mediocre  pictures  illustrating  the  coronation 
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at  Presburg  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  Mounting  yet 
higher  to  the  topmost  regions  of  the  keep,  we  pass  a 
cavity  let  into  the  thickness  of  the  staircase  wall,  and 
closed  with  an  iron  swing-door.  This  agreeable  sojourn 
is  called  by  the  inspiriting  name  of  "  The  Hunger 
Hole";  it  is  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  human 
body,  and  it  appears  that  into  such  narrow  quarters  the 
jovial  Barons  were  formerly  wont  to  thrust  their  family 
foes,  or  impatient  creditors,  carefully  closing  the  door 
upon  them,  to  obviate  their  being  subjected  to  pro- 
tracted suffering — about  twenty  minutes  of  it  would 
kill  the  strongest  man.  It  is  on  reaching  the  "  Justice 
Chamber "  of  the  keep,  however,  that  we  begin  to 
appreciate  in  their  full  charms  the  kindly  and  humane 
institutions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  centre  of 
this  circular  apartment  (which,  as  well  as  its  furniture, 
is  fitted  up  in  black  and  silver)  is  occupied  by  an 
enormous  round  table,  pierced,  as  well  as  the  flooring, 
by  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  human 
being.  Above  this  hole,  attached  to  a  pulley  fastened 
to  the  ceiling,  hangs  a  cord,  to  which  it  was  customary 
to  suspend  the  accused  person  during  his  trial,  and  by 
which  (if  remanded  or  found  guilty)  he  was  lowered 
down  some  forty  feet  into  a  hideous  dungeon,  gaping 
below  the  hole,  thus  disappearing  into  pitch  darkness 
from  the  very  midst  of  his  judges.  Subsequently  we 
descended  into  this  dungeon,  the  first  object  dimly  seen 
upon  entering  which  is  a  huge  dog-wolf,  so  skilfully 
stuffed  that  he  appears  to  be  about  to  leap  upon  you, 
whilst  the  second  is  the  still  more  appalling  figure  of  a 
man  clothed  in  filthy  and  sordid  rags,  crouching  upon  a 
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stone  slab  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  cavern,  and  piteously 
clanking  the  chains  by  which  it  is  riveted  to  a  sturdy 
round  pillar.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  dreary  dungeon 
is  a  granite-mouthed  pit  penetrating  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  "good  old  times" 
reserved  for  the  final  accommodation  of  refractory  and 
irreclaimable  captives.  Hurled  down  this  sepulchral 
well,  the  victim  of  avarice  or  revenge  enjoyed  the 
doubtful  consolation,  if  he  survived  the  fall  for  a  few 
hours,  of  passing  his  last  span  in  the  society  of  sundry 
toads,  efts,  newts,  and  snakes,  with  which  its  recesses 
were  thoughtfully  stored  by  his  generous  entertainers. 
Although  one  knew  the  whole  castle  to  be  nothing  but 
a  clever  sham,  one  could  not  repress  a  long  breath  of 
relief  upon  ascending  to  the  free  air  from  this  atrocious 
den,  which  I  declare  to  be  more  revoltingly  horrible 
than  even  the  dank  pozzi  approached  by  the  Ponte  de' 
Sospiri  of  infamous  renown. 

After  this  grand  effect  has  been  surmounted,  there 
remains  little  more  to  see  save  a  noble  portrait-gallery 
in  another  throne-room,  called  the  Lothringen  Saal,  or 
Hall  of  Lorraine ;  and,  after  rewarding  the  portly 
retainer  who  has  guided  us  through  the  schloss,  we 
emerge  gratefully  into  the  paved  courtyard,  pass  under 
the  frowning  portcullis  (papier-mache,  for  a  thousand  a 
year  and  a  bicycle!),  and  bend  our  steps  towards  the 
Tilt  Yard,  of  which  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  very 
large  and  desolate-looking,  fully  provided  with  Imperial 
galleries,  heralds'  boxes,  judges'  tribunes,  and  all  the 
other  fixtures  of  a  tournament  locale.  Then,  some- 
what wearily,  but  well  amused,  to  our  cray-fish  and 
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Schellenhofer,  asparagus  and  claret  cup,  and  a  glorious 
moonlight  drive  home,  not  unaccompanied  by  the  frag- 
rant perfumes  of  choice  Latakia  and  soothing  Havana. 
Verily,  a  day  to  be  remembered !  and  I  hope  to  be 
taken  as  an  example  by  such  of  my  countrymen  as 
may  visit-  the  Kaiserstadt. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  very  partial  to  his 
residence  of  Laxenburg,  and  makes  great  havoc  amongst 
the  rabbits  and  woodcocks  when  he  sojourns  there.  As 
my  readers  are  probably  aware,  his  Majesty  is  one  of 
the  earliest  risers  in  his  own  empire  ;  at  half-past  three 
on  a  summer  morning  there  is  always  light  in  his  bed- 
room ;  at  four  he  sallies  out.  whatever  be  the  weather, 
and,  after  plunging  into  a  swimming-bath,  takes  a  stiff 
constitutional  with  or  without  his  gun ;  if  with  it,  woe 
to  the  incautious  bunny  or  stray  puss  that  ventures  to 
show  itself  within  range  !  From  six  till  breakfast-time 
he  is  occupied  with  the  transaction  of  State  business, 
signing  papers  and  the  like ;  after  breakfast  come 
parades,  audiences,  charities,  visits,  que  sais-je  ?  until 
dinner-time ;  then  an  hour  or  so  of  theatre,  the  cigar 
of  peace,  and  bed  at  about  half-past  nine  p.m.  Fortun- 
ately, the  Emperor,  who  is  every  bit  as  keen  a  sportsman 
as  was  his  cousin,  the  late  Victor  Emanuel,  is  endowed 
with  an  iron  constitution,  or  else  so  fatiguing  a  routine 
of  existence,  seldom  varied  by  a  clear  holiday,  would 
ere  this  have  worn  him  down  to  premature  old  age  ; 
instead  of  which  he  looks  as  well  and  as  robust  as  he 
did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Besides  his  almost 
superhuman  gift  of  marksmanship,  he  is  renowned  as 
the  most  daring  mountaineer  of  all  Styria  or  the  Tyrol, 
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and  often  leaves  even  his  huntsmen  and  keepers — 
picked  men — far  behind  him  in  his  resolute  pursuit  of 
black  game  and  chamios.  His  horsemanship  is  pro- 
verbial, to  "ride  like  the  Kaiser"  being  the  highest 
form  of  encomium  ever  passed  upon  an  equestrian  of 
more  than  usual  grace  and  steadiness  in  Austrian  parts ; 
he  is  an  extraordinary  linguist,  and  no  mean  performer 
upon  the  pianoforte  to  boot.  As  might  be  expected, 
however,  in  a  man  of  his  painful  experiences,  despite  all 
his  eminent  and  manifold  social  accomplishments,  he 
loves  to  withdraw  from  politics  and  Court  trammels  to 
the  free  woods  and  mountains,  where  he  can  commune 
with  Nature  unrestrained  ;  and  in  none  of  his  favourite 
haunts  is  he  more  buoyantly  cheerful,  more  unaffectedly 
content,  than  in  the  fantastic  old  domain  of  Laxenburg. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

AUSTRIAN    SUMMER-RESORTS GRATZ  —  THE   SALZ-KAMMERGUT — ISCHL 

STYRIAN    LAKES    AND    MOUNTAIN-PASSES. 

To  judge  by  the  rosy  faces  of  the  countless  children 
sprinkled  over  the  green  slopes  of  the  Stadt  Promenade, 
Gratz-on-the-Mur — or,  as  a  pardonable  punster  styled 
it,  "LaVille  des  Graces  sur  la  Riviere  de  i'Amour" — 
must  be  one  of  the  very  healthiest  places  of  residence 
in  Europe.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming,  nobody 
who  has  visited  it  will,  I  think,  deny ;  that  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  favourite  retreat  of  half-pay-warriors — 
officers  retired  or  pensioned.  The  full  pay  of  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Austrian  army  being  nearly  £30  per  annum,  and 
the  higher  grades  in  the  service  finding  remuneration 
on  a  scale  of  corresponding  munificence,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  half-pay,  or  pension,  of  even  a  general 
officer,  is  very  far  from  being  what  a  retired  English 
milkman  would  consider  a  comfortable  competence ; 
eryo,  that  Gratz  should  be  selected  by  so  many  Imperial 
veterans  as  a  definitive  resting-place,  in  which  the  most 
may  be  made  of  their  scanty  means,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  cheapness.  Travel  which  wny 
you  will  through  Austria,  by  far  the  most  highly- 
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favoured  realm  in  Europe,  so  far  as  natural  beauties — 
aye,  and  natural  wealth,  too — are  concerned,  and  you 
shall  find  on  your  road  town  after  town,  the  one  more 
romantically  situated  than  the  other.  Prague,  Salzburg, 
Botzen,  Hermannstadt,  Innsbruck,  Laibach,  Marburg, 
Ischl,  all  these,  and  many  more  I  could  mention,  are 
so  admirably  "set,"  and  surrounded  by  scenery  so 
variously  picturesque,  that  they  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  choicest  spots  in  the  world ;  but  Gratz, 
to  my  mind,  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  para- 
mountly  attractive.  Like  Florence  or  Venice,  once 
visited,  it  becomes  an  object  of  intense  longing ;  one 
yearns  to  get  back  to  the  peaceful  nook  at  the  foot  of 
the  Styrian  Alps,  to  lounge  on  the  modest  suspension 
bridge,  and  listen  to  the  incessant  struggling  of  the 
impetuous  Mur,  to  climb  the  steep  Castle  Hill,  and, 
from  the  giddy  height  of  the  Clock  Tower,  to  gather 
in  at  a  glance  a  triple  range  of  stately  Alps,  a  wide 
expanse  of  undulating  land,  dotted  with  pretty  villas,  fat 
convents,  and  busy  manufactories,  a  fine  old  city,  belted 
by  the  silver  stream  that  brings  toothsome  trout  down 
with  it  from  its  mountain  home  in  Upper  Styria,  and  a 
ring  of  hilly  suburbs  faced  with  vineyards  and  crowned 
with  cosy  country  houses. 

Eesting  at  Gratz  a  while,  ensconced  in  a  hostelry, 
not  sufficiently  to  be  praised  for  its  comfort  and  good 
fare,  within  easy  reach  of  an  hundred  lovely  scenes 
(excellent  carriages  and  pair  cost  about  ten  shillings 
per  diem),  I  could  not  but  marvel,  as  I  had  often 
marvelled  before,  how  it  is  that  Austria  is  so  sparsely 
visited  by  autumn  Englishmen  and  women !  Gratz 
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itself,  and  its  entourage,  should  form  an  artist's  paradise, 
and  a  source  of  inexhaustible  pleasure  to  any  lover  of 
nature  ;  and  the  road  to  it  from  Vienna,  traversed  in 
five  short  hours,  offers  innumerable  points  of  interest 
to  the  intelligent  tourist.  Scarcely  are  you  clear  of 
the  Kaiserstadt  ere  you  find  yourself  beset  with  relics 
of  the  middle  ages  :  historic  monuments,  stone  legends 
of  all  the  terrible  wars  that  have  at  different  times 
devastated  Nether  Austria,  amongst  which  the  repeated 
Turkish  invasions  seem  to  have  left  a  deeper  mark  upon 
the  face  of  the  land  than  even  later  aggressions.  To 
your  left  you  cannot  but  notice  the  "  Spinnerin  am 
Kreuze,"  a  tall  memorial,  erected  to  celebrate  the  spot 
where,  year  after  year,  a  noble  Austrian  maiden  sat 
spinning  patiently,  from  sunrise  to  sundown,  awaiting 
the  return  to  this  his  place  of  tryst  of  her  lover,  a 
Crusader  under  the  banner  of  Lion  Richard's  ungenerous 
foe.  There  she  sat,  and  spun,  and  hoped  in  vain,  till 
she  died — at  least,  so  says  the  tender  legend  ;  and  the 
slender  shaft  commemorative  of  woman's  loving  faith- 
fulness has  abided  for  ages  to  confirm  the  tale.  A  little 
further  on,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modling,  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the  many  residences  of  the 
princely  Liechtenstein^  in  the  good  old  times,  crest  a 
green  hill  to  the  right  of  the  line  ;  whilst  hard  by  a 
stately  white  chateau,  built  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  prince,  looks  down  upon  its  venerable  kinsman 
from  a  still  loftier  eminence.  South  of  this  splendid 
edifice  stands  the  "  Husarenhugel,"  the  summit  of  which 
is  crowned  by  a  marble  mausoleum  conspicuous  to  all 
the  country  round.  At  the  battle  of  Aspern,  Prince 
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Budolph  Lieclitensteia,  then  in  command  of  his  own 
regiment  of  hussars  (the  famous  Liechtensteiners),  got 
separated  from  his  men  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Though  in  grievous  stress  and  sharply  wounded,  he 
defended  himself  desperately  against  overwhelming  odds 
till  rescue  came.  Nine  troopers  and  an  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment cut  a  way  through  their  chieftain's  assailants,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  off— that  is,  the  four  survivors, 
for  the  officer  and  five  of  the  men  fell  victims  to  their 
heroism.  After  the  fight  was  over,  the  prince  had  the 
bodies  of  the  six  gallant  clansmen  who  had  died  to  save 
him  sought  out,  and  conveyed  to  his  castle  in  Nether 
Austria,  where  he  buried  them  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
that  takes  its  name  from  them,  and  erected  the  above- 
mentioned  magnificent  mausoleum  to  their  memory. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  iron  road  as  this  interesting 
"  denkmal,"  between  Modling  and  Baden,  stands  the 
arch  ducal  castle  of  Weilburg,  belonging  to  Albert  of 
Habsburg,  whose  fair  daughter  Matilda  died  in  that 
white  villa,  almost  hidden  by  trees,  which  may  be  seen 
on  the  outskirts  of  JModling  village,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  line.  Weilburg  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
transported  bodily  to  its  present  site  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine — and  well  it  may,  as  its  brief  history  will 
show.  It  is.  perhaps,  the  most  massive  and  costly 
proof  of  gallantry  in  existence.  That  famous  warrior 
and  patriot,  the  Archduke  Charles,  wooed  and  won  a 
German  Princess  to  his  wife  (I  think  she  was  of  the 
Nassau  family),  and  caused  this  strong  castle  of  Weilburg, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Ehine  fortress  in  which  his  fair 
bride  had  passed  her  maiden  years,  to  be  built  as  a 
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country  residence  for  the  Archduchess.  To  the  minutest 
detail  of  furniture,  grounds,  &c.,  Weilburg  was  made 
identical  with  its  prototype.  You  may  imagine  the 
delighted  surprise  of  the  lovely  Ehinelander  when  her 
gallant  husband  first  conducted  her  to  her  new  old  home. 
Passing  by  the  Austrian  Cheltenham,  Baden,  you  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  the  twin  fortresses  Rauheneck 
and  Rauhenstein,  grim  and  dismantled,  scowling  at  each 
other  from  the  base  of  two  rugged  hills.  They  have  their 
legend  (told  in  a  previous  chapter),  of  course,  like  all 
decayed  robbers'  nests ;  but  the  true  story  of  their  ruin 
is  too  creditable  to  the  once  warlike  Viennese  not  to 
be  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  the  moyen  dge.  In  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Mathias,  the  Lords  of  Rauheneck 
and  Rauhenstein  were  quasi-independent  barons,  bound 
to  their  sovereign  only  by  an  indefinite  sort  of  allegiance, 
such  as  attached  hundreds  of  Landgrafen  and  Reichs- 
freiherrn  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  an  evil  hour, 
Mathias,  whilst  out  hunting,  followed  the  chase  until 
he  trespassed  on  the  territories  of  these  fierce  and 
haughty  seigneurs,  who  straightway  took  him  prisoner, 
and  confined  him  in  one  of  the  two  castles  (I  forget 
which),  sending  the  intelligence  of  his  capture  on  to 
Vienna  by  a  troop  of  retainers,  the  captain  of  which 
was  instructed  to  demand  an  enormous  ransom  from 
the  burghers  of  the  Residence  for  their  imprisoned 
monarch.  What  did  the  stout  citizens  of  the  Kaiser- 
stadt  ?  After  hanging  the  unwelcome  messengers  on 
the  city  wall,  they  armed  en  masse,  and  set  out  some 
ten  thousand  strong,  to  the  Baden  valley,  where  they 
beleaguered  the  two  feudal  strongholds,  carried  them  by 
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assault,  freed  their  emperor,  and  after  having  put  the 
barons  and  their  vassals  to  the  sword,  partly  burnt  and 
wholly  dismantled  the  fortresses,  returning  in  triumph 
to  their  home  in  the  .Danube  city.  Fine  fellows  these 
Viennese  must  have  been.  Think  how  they  beat  off 
the  savage  Eastern  hordes,  time  after  time,  till  the  very 
name  of  Vienna  became  a  dread  to  the  intrepid  Osmanli  ! 
The  whole  country  round  the  capital  teems  with  legends 
of  the  Turkish  wars.  Not  far  from  Voeslau,  the  traveller 
bound  southward  may  see  to  the  left  of  his  window  a 
cleft  in  the  hills,  with  a  sharp  ledge  projecting  from 
one  side  of  the  rocks  forming  its  walls.  This  is  called 
the  Ttirkensprung  (Turk's  Leap),  from  which  several 
hundreds  of  Mussulmans,  enticed  thither  by  a  queer 
device  of  the  female  peasantry  (quite  unfit  for  public- 
ation), were  hurled  by  the  sturdy  Nether  Austrians, 
some  two  hundred  years  since,  to  find  a  miserable  death 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  gorge,  where  a  chosen  body 
of  country  folk  did  them  to  death  as  they  fell,  with 
hatchets,  reaping-hooks,  ploughshares,  and  the  like 
agricultural  weapons. 

Not  far  from  this  slaughter-nook,  of  which  every 
Nether  Austrian  is  righteously  proud,  you  catch  your 
first  glimpse  of  the  Schneeberg— grand  guardian  of  the 
Styrian  frontier — his  snow-clad  brow  glittering  in  the 
sun.  Near  Wiener  Neustadt  the  line  passes  through  a 
broad  district  of  marshy  land,  which  was  utterly  waste 
and  unprofitable  until  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  who 
parcelled  it  out  in  lots  to  a  number  of  poor  peasants, 
for  whom  she  built  cottages  and  bought  farming  im- 
plements, and  who  received  these  Imperial  gifts  on 
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condition  of  draining,  recovering,  and  cultivating  the 
fenny  territory.  Now  it  is  covered  with  rich  planta- 
tions, from  which  enormous  quantities  of  pitch  are  drawn. 
Manufactories  of  paper,  cotton,  candles,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides  have  sprung  up  on  the  once  despised 
ground  within  the  last  forty  years ;  but  the  original 
cottages  erected  by  the  munificent  Empress-Queen  may 
still  be  seen  here  and  there — the  descendants  of  their 
first  occupants  are,  most  likely,  wealthy  (perhaps  en- 
nobled) land  and  house-owners. 

From  Wiener  Neustadt  to  Payerbach,  the  portal  of 
the  Alps,  is  not  an  hour's  run ;  and  from  the  time  the 
train  crawls  out  of  Payerbach,  over  the  huge  Schwarzaa 
viaduct,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Rax- Alp,  until  it 
enters  the  smart  little  station  of  Gratz,  the  road  is  a 
succession  of  wonders,  of  magic  surprises,  of  phenomenal 
landscape-changes — a  surfeit  of  the  picturesque  that  can- 
not be  digested  at  a  meal,  but  must  be  taken  in  bit  by 
bit,  in  order  to  be  satisfactorily  tasted  and  appreciated. 
True,  the  steam  convoy  at  no  time  during  the  Alpine 
passage  attains  the  altitude  achieved  by  the  railway  over 
the  Brenner.  At  Semmering,  the  highest  point,  you  are 
little  more  than  a  thousand  yards  above  the  sea-level. 
But  the  abrupt  winding  and  twistings  of  the  line,  which 
follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  Semmering  Pass,  flying 
from  mountain  to  mountain  over  three-storied  stone 
viaducts,  burrowing  through  giant  rocks,  sweeping 
round  awful  curves  at  the  very  edge  of  precipices  as 
sheer  as  the  side  of  a  house — so  high  above  the  valley- 
villages  that  the  goodly  farmhouses,  flattened  to  the 
view,  look  like  dominoes  strewed  on  a  green  cloth — 
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these  specialties  of  the  Semmering  transit  render  it 
indisputably  more  thrilling  and  astounding  than  the 
Brenner  line.  That  route  is  mainly  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock,  with  scarce  a  viaduct  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  endless  stone  wall. 

There  are  some  wonderful  old  houses  in  Gratz, 
curiosities  of  embellishment — here  and  there  a  bit  of 
arcade,  reminding  one  of  Bologna — a  6ne  stone  circus, 
standing  in  a  pretty  little  park  of  its  own,  laid  out  in 
flower-beds  of  dainty  forms,  and  approached  by  a 
number  of  winding  chestnut  avenues.  The  Promenade, 
a  thousand  times  fresher,  greener,  and  more  fancifully 
disposed  than  the  old  Viennese  glacis,  bears  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  being  founded  on  former  fortifica- 
tions. The  more  ancient  part  of  Gratz  is  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  bent  bow,  of  which  the  Promenade  forms 
the  arc  and  the  Mur  the  string.  Beyond  the  shady 
walks,  grassy  slopes,  and  bright  parterres  of  this 
children's  happy  hunting  ground  (the  Promenade),  long, 
evenly-built,  white  suburbs  stretch  away  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  range  of  hills  forming  the  background  of  the 
city — the  Eosenberg,  Weinberg,  &c. — and  the  northern 
point  of  junction  between  the  bow  and  the  string  is  the 
mighty  Schlossberg  itself,  whose  foot  is  bathed  in  the 
noisy  Mur,  whilst  his  breast  is  decked  with  vines,  and 
his  lofty  head  crowned  with  a  stout  fortress.  There  is 
a  carriage-road  of  many  doublings  up  the  Schlossberg, 
leading  from  the  Promenade  to  the  very  Place  d'Armes 
of  the  citadel,  whence  an  almost  unrivalled  panorama 
greets  the  gazer ;  but  I  would  advise  no  one  to  trust 
him  or  herself  to  make  this  ascent  in  a  vehicle,  unless 
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perfectly  sure  that  the  horses  are  as  steady  as  arch- 
bishops, for  much  of  the  road,  especially  near  the  top, 
is  only  broad  enough  for  one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time 
(there  are  halting-places  of  greater  width  about  every 
two  hundred  yards),  and  is,  on  the  precipitous  side, 
utterly  unfenced  and  sickening  to  contemplate.  Better 
to  toil  up  by  winding  paths  and  short  cuts  of  wooden 
steps,  refreshing  yourself  now  and  anon  at  an  al  fresco 
cafe'  or  a  peep-show  presided  over  by  an  aged  knitting- 
machine.  The  glorious  view  and  the  crisp,  bracing  air 
will  reward  you  amply  for  your  labour. 

The  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  to  get  to  Ischl  from 
Salzburg  is  to  hire  a  carriage  and  make  a  day  of  it,  not 
forgetting  to  carry  with  you  food  and  drink  sufficient 
for  two  hearty  meals.  The  drive  is  really  only  a  nine 
hours'  affair,  and  in  any  country  where  time  is  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  something,  however  trifling,  it 
would  be  easily  performed  in  five  ;  but  so  bracing  is  the 
air  on  the  mountains  over  and  amongst  which  the  road 
lies,  that  two  distinct  and  mature  appetites  have  to  be 
appeased  ere  the  journey  is  done.  I  say  again,  do  not 
forget  to  take  your  vivers  with  you,  else  will  you  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  adopt  one  of  two  awful  alternatives 
— an  indigestion  of  the  fiery  and  choking  sort,  or  the 
extreme  pang  of  hunger.  Cooking  is  an  art  which  has 
not  penetrated  into  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Upper  Austria 
and  the  Salzkammergut.  The  meat  is  excellent,  the 
game  various  and  abundant ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  teem 
with  fish,  the  gardens  with  vegetables,  the  orchards 
with  fruit ;  but  all  these  good  things  are  carefully  spoilt, 
systematically  rendered  unfit  to  eat  by  the  leaden-headed 
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peasantry,  denizens  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the  painful 
hideousness  of  these  mountaineers  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  their  food  never  is,  never  has  been 
properly  cooked  for  them ;  centuries  of  indigestion  will 
do  deadly  work  on  the  goodliest  race.  At  Hof,  the  first 
village  of  importance  you  come  to  after  Salzburg,  you 
are  expected  to  dine,  and  the  menu  offered  you  is  as 
follows  :  Hot  water  soup  a  la  floating  grease  ;  impossible 
veal;  trout  mummified  in  crumbs,  and  baked  to  so 
thorough  a  chippiness  that  they  crush  into  brown 
powder  under  your  fork ;  and  lastly,  a  Mehl-speise,  or 
crowning  farinaceous  horror,  with  Nightmare  grinning 
out  of  its  unctuous  and  blotchy  face.  Swallow  this 
meal,  finish  off  with  an  unripe  pear  or  two,  wash  all 
down  with  a  draught  of  acid  wine — it  is  true  the  whole 
repast  will  only  cost  you  forty-four  kreuzers — and,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  one  of  nature's  favourites,  the  dis- 
comfort of  your  next  ten  miles'  jolting  will  be  materially 
aggravated  by  the  vigorous  protest  which  your  indignant 
inside  will  assuredly  raise  against  the  revolting  task 
which  you  have  imposed  upon  it. 

But  what  a  journey  !  What  grand  mountains,  green 
valleys,  rugged  and  fantastic  rocks,  lakes  so  still  and 
blue  that  they  resemble  huge  beds  of  lapis-lazuli,  im- 
petuous rivers,  headlong,  seething  streams,  white  strag- 
gling villages,  fertile  nooks  of  emerald  turf,  noisy  saw- 
mills fringed  with  carved  balconies,  under  which  the 
crystal  brook,  imprisoned  in  a  shelving  wooden  way, 
gurgles  along  to  its  fate,  the  big  wheel,  and  is  there 
shredded  into  a  million  diamonds !  The  first  dozen 

miles  of  road,  through  Nugel  and  Hof,  are  one  continual 
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slanting  crawl  up  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain  range,  so 
that  it  is  from  an  elevation  of  some  fifteen  hundred  feet 
that  you  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Fuschel  See — 
pronounced  Puschel  See  by  the  peasants ;  a  long  narrow 
lake,  begirt  by  rough  hills,  wooded  to  their  base ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  on  whose  brow  you  are  perched 
lies  the  tiny  village  of  Fuschel,  apparently  toy-size. 
By  a  circuitous  and  somewhat  precipitous  road  you 
descend  to  the  lakeside,  which  you  skirt  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  mount  again,  higher  and  higher,  till 
you  arrive  at  the  entrance  to  a  mountain  valley,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression — a  sort  of  prolonged  gorge, 
wildly  romantic  and  deadly  still,  but  for  the  purling  of 
rivulets  by  the  wayside.  From  this  pass  you  emerge 
upon  an  amphitheatre  of  alps,  nestling  amongst  which 
shines  the  Wolfgang  See ;  the  post  town  of  St.  Gilgen 
at  one  end,  and  the  village  of  St.  Wolfgang  at  the  other. 
The  Scharfberg,  2000  yards  high,  bathes  his  broad  foot 
in  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  whilst  his  head  is  shrouded 
in  clouds ;  he  is  not  over  difficult  of  ascent,  and  owns 
a  capital  inn  on  his  topmost  peak — a  favourite  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  those  people  who  are  never  happy  in  a 
pays  accidente  till  they  have  climbed  the  top  of  its  very 
highest  mountain.  The  Untersberg,  truly,  is  higher 
than  the  Scharfberg,  but  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
set  of  hills,  thirty  miles  off.  Hereabouts  the  Scharfberg 
is  the  "  big  thing  "  to  be  done. 

When  I  started  early  one  morning  from  Nelboeck's 
door,  the  weather  was  decidedly  juicy.  It  had  rained 
all  night,  and  threatened  to  rain  all  day  ;  the  mountains 
were  invisible,  save  where  a  patch  of  dark  green  here 
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and  there  broke  through  the  dense  white  mist  enveloping 
their  wooded  sides  ;  the  roads  had  become  watercourses, 
and  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  a  straight  continuous 
stream,  of  which  the  perpendicular  was  unbroken  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  conveyance  secured  for  my  journey 
was  a  "  thing  "  with  a  head  to  it,  and  a  tail  as  well — a 
sort  of  slender  excrescence  intended  to  hold  luggage, 
spare  rope  for  harness,  nails,  &c.  There  was  no  box 
for  the  driver,  who  sat  on  a  wet  sack  of  chaff  at  my 
feet,  and,  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  Salzburg,  pulled  up 
the  strong  horse — named,  as  I  subsequently  discovered, 
"  Executioner " — deliberately  wrung  the  water  out  of 
his  coat-tails,  and  wrapped  himself  in  a  fluffy  white 
rug,  which  garment  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  portly 
Polar  bear.  The  "thing"  was  fitted  with  a  pole,  and 
intended  for  a  pair  of  horses,  whereas  it  was  drawn  by 
the  "  Executioner  "  alone,  harnessed  on  the  near  side, 
and  thus  you  may  fancy  what  a  funny  figure  the  whole 
equipage  cut.  By  the  time  we  had  got  to  Hof  my  Bear 
looked  as  though  he  had  just  come  out  of  several  baths, 
and  we  were  all  splashed  up  to  the  eyes  and  wet  through. 
So  there  we  resolved  to  wait  awhile,  and  whilst  the 
dinner  afore  described  was  being  prepared,  I  strolled 
across  the  road  into  the  church,  which  is  just  opposite 
the  inn  door.  The  wedding  of  two  well-to-do  and 
perfectly-matched-in-ugliness  peasants  had  just  come  off, 
and  the  sacred  building  was  in  a  high  state  of  decoration. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  edifice,  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave 
being  faced  with  square  slabs  of  hard  wood,  and  the 
tower  a  pointed  one  of  a  somewhat  Oriental  character. 
Upon  entering  I  turned  towards  the  altar ;  lo  and  behold 
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on  the  altar  steps  sate  gravely  a  huge  black  dog,  brush- 
ing the  stones  with  his  damp,  feathery  tail,  the  sole 
tenant  of  the  place.  He  looked  so  fat  and  glossy  that 
I  fancied  he  must  be  the  priest's  clog,  and  that,  his 
master  being  over  the  way  at  the  rnarriage-feast,  he  had 
taken  refuge  iu  the  nearest  dry  place,  which  happened 
to  be  the  church,  knowing  that  he  was  likely  to  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  ere  the  jovial  peasants  would  allow 
their  honoured  guest  to  depart. 

The  inn  itself  was  crowded  with  people  in  holiday 
dress,  girls  with  their  hair  plaited  into  trellis-work,  inter- 
woven with  gaudy  artificial  flowers,  ribbon,  and  gilt 
wire  ;  the  men  in  jackets,  composed,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  of  brass  buttons  and  green  braid ;  gray  breeches, 
tied  at  the  knees  with  coloured  ribbon  ;  gaiters,  and  Guy 
Faux  hats  with  plumes  of  feathers.  Just  before  we  were 
about  to  start  the  hostess  informed  me,  privately,  that 
the  wedding  breakfast  was  over,  and  that  dancing  and 
"  Saufen  "  (soaking)  had  begun,  offering  to  give  me  a 
peep  into  the  barn  prepared  for  the  ball.  Hearing  a  dire 
squeaking  of  fiddles  and  a  tramping  as  of  many  buffaloes, 
I  concluded  that  the  revels  were  fairly  commenced,  and 
followed  the  Frau  Wirthin  across  a  broad  stableyard  full 
of  water  to  a  door  which  she  cautiously  opened.  Six-and- 
thirty  couple  (as  she  proudly  informed  me)  were  hard  at 
it  in  a  long  barn,  round  the  walls  of  which  some  benches 
had  been  placed,  with  a  table  or  two  for  the  beer- mugs. 
In  the  farthest  corner  from  the  door,  scarcely  visible 
through  the  atmosphere  of  half-a-hundred  pipes,  were 
installed  the  fiddlers,  hedged  in  by  an  outwork  of  tables 
and  forms — all  the  papas  and  mammas  were  drinking 
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and  gazing  stolidly  at  the  uncouth  gambades  of  their 
offspring ;  and  the  bride  was  being  whirled  and  shoved 
about  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  congratulatory  rough- 
ness that  must  have  been  rather  trying  to  the  bridegroom, 
I  ween.  It  was  just  midday,  and  I  asked  the  landlady 
how  long  this  joyful  company  would  keep  up  the  kind 
of  amusement  they  were  then  indulging  in.  "  Till  mid- 
night, gracious  sir  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  get  any  of 
them  away  then ;  many  will  sleep  where  they  fall,  and 
the  greatest  sufferer  by  their  '  Katzenjammer '  to-morrow 
will  be  myself !  "  Unsophisticated  beings  —  merry 
mountaineers  ! 

Before  we  reached  St.  Gilgen  the  sun  had  burst 
through  the  rain-clouds,  and  although  the  tops  of  the 
higher  hills  were  still  hidden  from  view,  the  valleys  were 
glittering  with  light,  and  masses  of  vapour  were  slowly 
rolling  up  the  mountain  sides.  A  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  executioner ;  so  that  amiable  beast  with 
the  truculent  name  had  an  hour's  rest  at  the  posting- 
house,  and  a  much  better  dinner,  I  doubt,  than  his 
employer.  From  St.  Gilgen  to  St.  Wolfgang,  the  road 
runs  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  you  can  contemplate 
the  huge  Scharfberg  at  your  leisure,  as  well  as  his 
double,  stretching  far  away  into  the  blue  waters.  He 
is  really  an  imposing  mountain — one  side  of  him  rising 
perpendicularly  for  a  thousand  feet  from  the  lake,  and 
the  other  sweeping  upwards  from  the  back  of  the  village 
(St.  Wolfgang)  in  a  rough,  partly  wooded  slope,  at  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  hotel  before-mentioned, 
plainly  visible  from  the  main  road  to  Ischl.  Shortly 
after  turning  your  back  on  the  Wolfgangsee  you  are 
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suddenly  joined  by  the  river  from  which  this  town  takes 
its  name ;  and  the  rest  of  your  journey  is  enlivened  by 
the  gambols  of  this  pretty  stream,  just  now  unusually 
swollen  and  rapid  :  first  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
then  the  other,  now  dashing  down  a  steep  incline,  then 
flowing  impatiently  round  some  giant  rock  invading  its 
bed,  always  babbling,  murmuring,  singing  a  glad  song 
in  innumerable  strophes,  this  Ischl  is  the  most  jovial, 
companionable,  happy  little  stream  I  ever  had  for  a 
travelling  companion. 

The  town  itself  is  half-hidden   at  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  cauldron.     It  is  completely  surrounded  by  hills, 
ranging    from     1600    to    2800    feet    in    height,    three 
excepted,  the  Zindberg,   Heisenberg,  and    Kotth  Alpe, 
which   are   little  less  than  4000  feet  high.     The  river 
runs  through  the  valley,  in  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  on   the  banks   of  which 
splendid    hotels   and    comfortable   private    houses,  with 
terraces  and  broad  balconies  overlooking  the  water,  are 
built.     There  is  an  excellent  casino,  where  reunions  are 
held   two   or  three  times  a  week ;    magnificent  bathing 
establishments,   abundance   of   carriage   accommodation, 
very  fair  shops,  and  plenty  of  cheap  lodgings.     When  I 
arrived  there  were  comparatively  few  people  in  Ischl, 
which  is  an  early  place,  resorted  to  more  generally  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  autumn.     Most  of  its  habitues  had 
migrated  to  the  German  and  Bohemian  watering-places, 
and  the  Anglo-American  element  was  disagreeably  promi- 
nent— I  say  disagreeably,  because  English  and  American 
people   when    abroad    are,   if   respectable,   horribly   un- 
sociable and  even  uncivil  to  their  fellow-creatures ;   if 
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the  contrary,  offensively  intrusive,  and  incredibly  vulgar. 
Foreigners,  especially  Austrians,  visit  these  mountain 
retreats  and  gay  watering-places,  not  only  for  sanatory 
purposes,  but  with  a  view  to  passing  their  holiday-time 
as  pleasantly  as  possible.  They  are  gregarious,  talkative, 
cheerful ;  perhaps  what  they  say  is  not  very  interesting 
or  instructive,  but  it  serves  to  wile  away  many  an  hour 
spent  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pleasure-seeker  in  sullen 
silence.  I  would  rather  talk  to  one  English  gentleman 
or  chat  with  one  intelligent  Englishwoman  than  faire 
les  frais  de  conversation  with  a  dozen  average  well-bred 
Germans ;  but  I  do  wish  people  would  leave  Clapham 
behind  them  when  they  come  to  a  chirpy,  cheerful  place 
like  Ischl,  and  not  look  as  if  they  were  all  buckram  and 
backboard,  nor  bristle  with  propriety  if  a  harmless 
human  being  wish  them  "Good  morning."  If  they 
knew  how  they  are  laughed  at  by  the  easier-going 
Austrians  they  would,  I  hope,  alter  their  behaviour 
for  the  better. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pretty 
little  town,  isolated  as  it  is  amongst  mountains  un- 
numbered, hidden  in  a  quiet  nook  remote  from  railways, 
should  have  become  a  pet  place  of  resort  for  the 
wealthier  Austrians ;  since,  in  addition  to  its  own 
especial  and  peculiar  charms,  it  is  in  one  respect  unique, 
viz.  as  being  a  centre  from  which  more  delightful 
excursions  radiate  than  can  be  exhausted  in  an  autumn. 
Take  Ischl  as  your  starting-point,  provide  yourself  with 
a  strongly-built  carriage  and  a  pair  of  persevering 
horses,  and  drive  in  what  direction  you  will  for  two 
hours  or  two  days,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
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wealth  of  beauty  sufficient  to  store  your  recollections 
for  many  a  year.  Are  you  a  pedestrian  of  the  "  Excel- 
sior "  school  ?  There  is  climbing  enough  within  a  circuit 
of  five  miles  to  satisfy  your  ambition  and  wear  out  your 
strongest  shoes.  Are  you,  perchance,  averse  to  bodily 
exertion,  of  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  dis- 
position, prone  to  romantic  indolence  ?  In  less  than  an 
hour  you  can  be  transported  to  the  banks  of  a  lake 
lovely  beyond  compare ;  a  long,  shallow,  fragile  boat, 
half-gondola,  half-punt,  awaits  your  behest,  and  you  are 
propelled  almost  noiselessly  over  waters  so  utterly  still, 
so  ineffably  transparent,  that  every  tree  and  stone  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  every  cloud  of  the  sky,  is  reproduced 
on  their  surface  with  startling  fidelity.  But  for  here 
and  there  a  wooden  chalet,  a  white  villa  built  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  a  green  meadow  dotted  with  tawny  cows,  or  a 
picturesque  inn,  faced  with  broad  painted  galleries,  over- 
hanging the  water,  Nature  has  her  own  way  in  these 
rocky  reservoirs.  Dark,  wild  woods  clothe  their  walls 
for  the  most  part,  but  every  now  and  then  a  gloomy 
gray  cliff,  seamed  with  black  scars,  shoots  straight  up 
from  the  dark  water  that  is  deepest  under  its  awful 
shadow.  The  Hallstadter  See  is  abruptly  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  range  of  such  cliffs,  two  thousand  feet 
high,  forming  a  slightly  curved  line  two  miles  in  length, 
and  broken  only  once  by  a  deep  cleft,  through  which  an 
impetuous  stream  falls  into  the  lake  below.  Are  you  a 
fisherman  ?  The  rivers  teem  with  trout ;  the  lakes  are 
crowded  with  fish  of  all  sorts — char  of  extraordinary 
size  and  flavour,  and  one  or  two  white  fellows  unknown 
in  England,  being  particularly  plentiful.  Is  shooting 
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your  specialty  ?  Game  of  every  description  fills  the 
woods.  Living  is  cheap,  and  a  short  dispensation  from 
the  mere  luxuries  of  life  will  do  you  good.  Of  cold 
crystal  water  there  is  abundance  everywhere.  A  com- 
fortable carriage  can  be  hired  on  moderate  terms  ;  and 
the  hotel  accommodation  in  Ischl  itself,  although  not 
equal  to  that  of  Salzburg,  is  above  the  German  average, 
being  at  any  rate  scrupulously  clean. 

Whilst  staying  at  Ischl  I  made  a  brief  expedition  into 
Styria,  through  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lake  districts 
of  that  province,  and  would  fain  convey  to  my  readers 
some  of  the  impressions  I  received  during  my  two  days' 
scamper  over  mountain,  lake,  and  valley,  but  despair  of 
success.  The  plan  of  our  trip — hurriedly  arranged  during 
breakfast  by  one  of  our  party,  an  experienced  tourist — 
was  as  follows  :  To  traverse  the  Salz-Kammergut,  cross- 
ing two  Alpine  ranges,  and  pass  the  Styrian  frontier, 
making  the  Grundlsee  our  terminus,  and  returning  by 
Obertraun  over  the  Koppen  to  Hallstadt ;  thence  by 
steamer  to  Steg,  past  the  Gosaumuhle,  and  from  Steg, 
where  our  carriage  would  rejoin  us,  through  Goisern, 
Laufen,  and  Reiterndorf  back  to  Ischl.  This  programme 
we  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Starting  from  Ischl,  we  drove 
through  the  Traun  valley  for  three  or  four  miles,  till  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  the  very 
sight  of  which  must  have  filled  our  horses'  breasts  with 
despair.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  had  been  possible 
for  one  pair  to  drag  a  heavy  carriage  containing  five 
full-grown  men  up  such  an  acclivity ;  for,  although  two 
powerful  leaders  were  added  to  our  horse-power,  we  were 
fain  to  alight  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  top 
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on  foot.  About  an  hour's  hard  climbing  brought  us  to 
an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet,  whence  a  panorama  of 
marvellous  extent  and  beauty,  including  part  of  the 
Hallstadter  See,  the  Dachstein  (9000  odd  feet  high),  the 
Sehafberg,  the  Eselstein,  the  Koppen,  the  two  Donner- 
kogels,  and  a  host  of  other  Alps,  repaid  us  for  our 
exertions.  The  Gosaumtihle  and  Steg  sections  of  the 
Hallstadter  Lake,  seen  through  gaps  in  the  fir  planta- 
tions sloping  down  from  the  crown  of  our  mountain  to 
the  Traun  valley,  were  of  a  blue-black  colour,  opaque 
and  mysterious.  Most  of  the  higher  Alps  were  cut  in 
two,  as  it  were,  by  belts  of  white  vapour,  gathered 
round  their  broad  breasts  ;  the  valley  emerald  green, 
divided  by  a  yellowish  tortuous  line,  the  foaming, 
headlong  Traun.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  was  as 
difficult  and  fatiguing  a  business  as  its  ascent.  At  last, 
however,  we  got  safely  to  the  bottom,  and,  dismissing 
our  leaders,  drove  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  Alt  Aussee, 
making  nothing  of  half-a-dozen  hills  that  would  hold 
their  own  with  many  a  Cumberland  and  AVestmoreland 
celebrity. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  wonder- 
ful little  village,  apparently  spick  and  span  new — 
its  houses  of  brown  wood  scarcely  visible  under  the 
masses  of  creepers  trained  over  their  galleries  and  carved 
verandahs — that  shelves  down  a  hill-side  to  the  lake  of 
Old  Aussee,  and  took  possession  of  the  hotel,  installing 
ourselves  in  a  chalet  built  on  the  water's  brink.  Salmon 
trout  cutlets  and  white  Voslauer,  all  excellent  of  their 
kind,  disappeared  with  magical  velocity  before  appetites 
stimulated  by  mountain  air  and  eight  hours'  peripatetic 
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fasting.  Whilst  seated  in  the  verandah  of  this  al  fresco 
hostelry  a  tremendous  storm  gathered  over  the  lake, 
broke,  shedding  torrents  of  water  upon  our  place  of 
shelter,  and  dispersed,  all  in  less  than  an  hour.  At 
one  time  the  whole  picture  was  completely  hidden  from 
our  view,  shrouded  in  a  mist  so  dense  that  for  a  few 
minutes  a  mountain,  4000  feet  high,  not  200  yards 
distant,  became  perfectly  invisible.  After  this  brief 
storm  had  expended  itself  we  drove  to  Aussee,  some- 
thing more  than  a  village  and  less  than  a  town,  and 
thence  through  a  stately  forest  to  the  Grundlsee,  where 
we  arrived  about  seven  p.m.,  and  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  primitive  wooden  inn,  standing  on  a  high  piece  of 
meadow  land  about  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  lake.  Here  we  found  a  motley  company — 
an  actress  from  Gratz,  a  rich  banker,  an  old  hero  of 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  a  Bohemian  impresario,  and 
one  or  two  German  tourists.  The  house  was  pretty  full, 
but,  as  in  a  carpet-bag  crammed  to  the  keyhole,  there 
was  still  room  for  more,  and  after  a  great  council  had 
been  held  resulting  in  elaborate  stowage,  we  were 
assigned  two  cavities  in  the  roof,  furnished  with  bed- 
steads ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  too  short  for 
their  respective  occupants. 

At  five  a.m.  next  morning  we  were  routed  out  of 
these  luxurious  couches  by  the  movements  of  the  house- 
hold, although  two  stories  intervened  between  the  scene 
of  their  operations  and  our  resting-places  among  the 
chimney-pots ;  these  wooden  buildings  are  terrible 
conveyers  of  sound.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  out,  creep  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  water-side, 
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and  plunge  into  the  cold  lake— an  infallible  cure  for 
sleepiness,  after  which  breakfast  in  a  wet  bowling- 
alley,  surrounded  by  a  select  company  of  fowls  and 
goats,  with  a  sheep  or  two,  evidently  honoured  guests 
— foreigners  of  distinction  wearing  the  decoration  of 
the  fleece.  But  what  a  breakfast !  The  good  wife  had 
been  up  since  three  baking  us  fresh  semmerl,  kipferl, 
and  brown  bread.  The  eggs  were  warm  from  the  nests, 
the  coffee  steaming  and  fragrant,  and  a  huge  bowl  of 
virgin  honey  shone  like  gold  in  the  centre  of  the  snow- 
white  cloth.  By  seven  o'clock  we  were  safely  packed  in 
one  of  the  hybrid  boats  before  alluded  to,  and  committed 
to  the  charge  of  two  ancient  Styrians,  bare-kneed,  green- 
jacketed,  and  sugar-loaf  hatted,  who  pushed  us  over  the 
lake  to  its  further  end  with  flat  wooden  shovels — I  cannot 
in  conscience  style  them  either  oars  or  paddles.  We 
were  introduced  to  a  wonderful  echo  with  a  specialty 
for  demoniac  laughter,  such  as  0.  Smith  was  great  in, 
and  shown  the  entrance  to  other  lakes  of  lesser  growth, 
which,  however,  we  had  no  time  to  explore.  The 
mountains  enclosing  the  Grundlsee  as  in  a  huge  oval 
cauldron,  are  various  in  shape  and  colour — some  rugged, 
gray,  and  barren,  others  round-topped  like  the  Welsh 
hills,  and  cultivated  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
their  summits ;  others,  again,  wooded  from  brow  to 
base,  with  here  and  there  a  rough  block  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  cropping  out  of  their  leafy  breasts. 

Once  more  installed  in  our  carriage,  we  set  off  for  the 
Koppen ;  and  this  part  of  our  excursion  was  a  series  of 
wonders,  of  almost  awful  surprises  which  I  for  one  shall 
never  forget  whilst  I  live.  Leaving  Aussee  to  our  right, 
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we  commenced  a  long  and  perilous  ascent  to  Ober  Traun 
— our  road,  just  broad  enough  for  the  carriage-wheels, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sheer  mountain,  and  on  the 
other  by  an  appalling  precipice,  increasing  in  depth  (as 
we  crawled  up  the  narrow  and  stony  way)  from  500  to 
3000  feet.  Not  a  hand-rail,  not  a  two-foot  wall,  scarce 
twelve  inches  of  rock  intervened  between  our  conveyance 
and  this  tremendous  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
Traun,  dwindled  to  a  yellow  thread,  tumbled  over  its 
rough  bed,  itself  far  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  a  range  of  perpendicular  mountains, 
far  higher  than  the  lesser  Koppen  (upon  which  we  were 
slowly  working  our  way  upward),  served  to  bar  us  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  made  the  ghastly  depth 
appear  deeper  still.  Once  we  met  a  peasant's  cart  in 
full  descent,  and  the  manoeuvres  our  driver  and  the 
peasant  went  through  to  get  past  one  another  were  such 
as  to  have  made  a  nervous  person's  hair  turn  gray  then 
and  there.  After  backing  for  ten  anxious  minutes,  the 
rustic  coolly  drew  his  cart  to  the  top  of  a  heap  of  loose 
stones,  piled  on  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  there, 
with  one  wheel  half-buried  in  the  outer  side  of  the  heap, 
and  the  whole  cart,  horse,  and  proprietor,  hanging  over 
the  brink  of  destruction,  he  managed  to  cling  till  we 
had  got  past  him ;  then,  with  a  loud  crack  of  his  whip 
and  a  shout,  clattered  down  into  the  road  again,  scatter- 
ing half  the  heap  of  stones  into  the  valley,  and  drove 
off  full  jolt,  at  a  hard  gallop,  down  the  hill-side.  A 
more  reckless  thing  I  never  saw,  even  in  Moldavia, 
where  the  birjar  will  flog  his  team  slap  into  a  deep  river 
or  tilt  at  a  wide  boundary  ditch  with  equal  indifference, 
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and  swear  by  all  the  saints  that  it  is  "  Drum  Mn  !  "  (an 
excellent  road).  When  we  had  at  last  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Koppen  we  dismissed  the  carriage,  with 
directions  to  join  us  five  hours  later  at  Steg,  and  com- 
menced the  descent  of  the  big  Alp  on  foot,  under  a 
streaming  sky.  An  hour  and  a  half's  severe  gymnastics 
brought  us  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Hallstadter  See, 

O  ' 

wet  to  the  skin,  but  glowing  with  our  scramble  down 
the  steep  Koppen,  and  sharp  walk  through  the  romantic 
forest,  studded  with  woodcutter's  huts  and  tiny  clearings, 
which,  traversed  by  the  noisy  Traun,  extends  from  the 
mountain  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Here  another 
anomaly,  manned  by  a  crew  of  three,  was  fished  out  of 
a  dripping  boathouse,  and  conveyed  us  to  Hallstadt,  a 
town  built  on  the  side  of  the  Salzberg,  and  so  completely 
overshadowed  by  that  enormous  mountain,  that  the 
Hallstadter  houses  and  streets  are  utterly  forlorn  of 
sunshine  from  November  to  February  every  year.  At 
Hallstadt  an  excellent  inn  "  Beim  Seeauer,"  blessed  with 
a  grand  piano  and  the  prettiest  of  waitresses ;  thence 
to  Steg  on  board  a  miniature  steamboat  of  eight-horse 
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power ;  from  Steg,  our  faithless  Automedon  having 
lingered  at  St.  Agatha,  to  Goisen  on  foot :  and  at  length 
once  more  on  a  good  hard  road,  embellished  by  innumer- 
able Cretins  gibbering  for  alms.  I  wish  I  could  tell  of 
half  the  loveliness  to  be  seen  in  such  a  hurried  trip  as 
the  one  I  have  roughly  outlined,  but  there  is  really 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  and  see  for  yourselves,  all  of 
you  who  love  nature  and  have  six  weeks  to  spend  in 
healthful  rapture. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BOHEMIA'S   HEALING   SPRINGS — THE   LADIES'    BOROUGH — MARIENBAD — 

EGER. 

WHENEVER  the  fair  sex  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
its  long-contested  rights,  electoral  and  otherwise,  the 
ladies'  candidate  in  Franzensbad  (supposing  that  thriving 
borough  to  be  enfranchised)  will  certainly  be  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  There  are,  I  suspect,  few 
places  in  Europe  where  the  female  element  predominates 
over  the  male  to  such  a  preposterous  and  alarming 
extent  as  it  does  there  ;  in  the  Grand  Health  Stakes, 
contended  for  annually  at  Franzensbad  during  the 
summer,  petticoats  make  all  the  running,  and  trousers 
are  nowhere  to  speak  of — figuratively,  of  course.  The 
few  men  whom  you  may  meet  in  the  forenoon,  wander- 
ing disconsolately  about  the  allees  of  the  park,  profoundly 
conscious  that  they  are  persons  of  secondary  consider- 
ation, and  melancholy  with  idleness,  are  to  the  fore 
in  virtue  of  their  duties  as  parents,  guardians,  and 
husbands,  the  only  purposes  of  their  presence  being  to 
look  after  their  feminine  belongings,  pay  the  good  round 
bills  that  run  up  during  a  six  weeks'  cure  at  the  healing 
springs,  and  conduct  themselves  generally  in  a  meek  and 
"  conformable  "  manner.  Franzensbad  would  have  been 
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the  place  of  places  for  Coelebs,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
his  celebrated  quest,  although  he  would  have  had  a  fair 
excuse  for  hesitation  in  making  his  choice  from  amongst 
the  gentle  hosts  there  assembled,  of  all  races,  types,  ages, 
and  dispositions.  I  fancy,  though,  that  he  would  have 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  pretty  quickly,  or  the  ladies 
would  have  known  the  reason  why.  Franzensbad  might 
be  fairly  described  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  men 
matrimonially  disposed,  or  as  a  penal  settlement,  rife 
with  horror,  for  confirmed  misogynists.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  waters  and  the  mud  for  which  the  "  Egerland  " 
is  justly  famous  are  endowed  with  properties  of  extra- 
ordinary efficiency  in  the  cure  of  nervous  complaints, 
imperfect  circulation,  organic  derangements,  and  other 
ills  to  which  the  softer  sex  is  peculiarly  susceptible  ;  so 
that,  although  gout,  rheumatism,  and  indigestion  are 
included  in  the  list  of  maladies  for  which  the  said  waters 
and  mud  afford  a  sure  remedy,  men  are  apt  to  prefer 
taking  their  tumblers  of  hygienic  nastiness  in  livelier 
places  than  Franzensbad,  which  remains,  and  is  likely  to 
remain,  a  bath  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  "  sweethearts  and  wives." 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  the  mineral 
spring  called  "  Franzensquelle,"  which  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  was  known  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities,  and  was  mentioned  in  more  than  one  sixteenth 
century  guide-book.  The  swamp  created  by  the  over- 
flow of  this  spring  since  a  very  remote  age  (probably  the 
latest  general  volcanic  episode  in  the  world's  history) 
belonged  to  the  good  city  of  Eger,  more  renowned  in 
old  times  for  killing  than  curins;  its  neighbours — a  stout 
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frontier  town,  that  changed  hands  many  a  time  and  oft, 
but  was  always  a  costly  prize  to  its  capturers.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  the  burghers  of  Eger  did 
not  take  the  trouble  even  to  erect  a  shed  over  the 
bubbling  spring,  or  drain  the  dreary  swamp  of  which 
the  strongly  impregnated  soil  was  destined  to  be  utilized, 
in  later  years,  for  the  invigorating  mud-baths  that  work 
such  wonders  on  the  frequenters  of  Franzensbad,  the 
waters  had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation, 
and  were  used  successively  by  the  Emperors  Matthias, 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  Ferdinand  II.,  who  visited  Eger 
purposely  to  drink  them.  The  water  was  brought  regu- 
larly into  Eger  every  morning,  fresh  from  the  sources, 
distant  about  two  miles  from  that  city ;  and  the  doctors 
of  the  period  prescribed  leviathan  draughts  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  pint  mugs  in  the  forenoon,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
after  dinner,  to  their  patients,  whose  drinking  capacities 
must  have  been  something  astonishing,  if  they  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  faculty.  Fortunately  for  contemporary 
invalids,  the  dose  is  now  reduced  to  some  half-dozen 
glasses  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon, 
or  even  less,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  these  degenerate  clays,  that 
the  Emperor  Eudolph  II.'s  body  physician,  Dr.  Ettner, 
a  reformer  in  his  way,  declared  that  thirty-six  pints 
a  day  were  a  sufficient  dose,  which  must  have  been  a 
great  relief  to  the  persons  subjected  to  the  terrible 
drenching  treatment  of  his  predecessors.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago  the  Government  ordained  that 
the  springs  should  be  set  in  order  and  regulated  by 
means  of  conduits,  artificial  basins,  &c.,  and  brought 
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about  a  mighty  revolution  in  Eger  amongst  the  good 
wives,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  con- 
veying the  healing  waters  to  the  city,  and  who  foresaw 
that  the  construction  of  buildings  round  and  about  the 
springs  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  their  privileges. 
Headed  by  a  mason's  wife  beating  a  drum,  they  marched 
from  the  castle  gate  to  Schlada,  where  they  borrowed 
saws  and  hatchets,  and  then  carried  the  scarcely  com- 
menced works  by  storm,  chasing  the  Imperial  inspector 
and  his  staff  away  from  their  field  of  operations,  and 
utterly  destroying  the  sheds,  pipes,  &c.  which  were  in 
course  of  being  set  up.  This  enieute  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Eger,  and  the  Emperor,  then  just  crowned 
at  Prague,  was  appealed  to  by  the  notabilities  of  the 
medical  profession.  His  Majesty  promptly  interfered, 
and  was  met  half-way  by  the  municipality  of  Eger, 
which  declared  its  readiness  to  build  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  invalids  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  springs. 

This  arrangement  brought  about  the  foundation  of 
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the  pleasant  little  town  visited  annually  by  between 
five  and  six  thousand  sufferers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are 
ladies.  The  assertion  of  woman's  rights  was  the  cause 
of  its  construction,  and  the  dames  and  damsels  who 
annually  carry  away  stores  of  health  and  strength, 
blooming  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  from  Eranzensbad 
cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  sturdy  citoyennes  of  Eger 
who  erst  stuck  up  so  womanfully  for  their  privileges,  and, 
by  the  very  force  and  desperation  of  their  protest  against 
innovations,  conjured  the  prosperous  Bad-ort  into  exist- 
ence. In  1807  a  fresh  spring  was  discovered,  to  which 
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Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  gave  her  name  (Louisenquelle)  ; 
it  yields  nearly  as  much  water  as  all  the  other  four 
sources,  and  supplies  the  magnificent  bathing  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  Loimann,  whose  father  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  development  of  Franzensbad,  and  battled  success- 
fully with  Eger  (which  city  exercised,  until  the  year  '48, 
a  somewhat  tyrannical  protectorate  over  its  thriving 
colony)  for  the  politico-municipal  independence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1812  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  paid 
a  visit  to  the  baths,  which  were  incontinently  christened 
after  him.  Six  years  later  the  hot  springs  (Sprudel) 
came  to  light;  in  1820  the  salt  spring,  of  which  the 
waters  are  exported  in  bottle  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
was  discovered ;  and  in  1825  the  Polterbrunn  com- 
pleted the  present  list  of  Franzensbad's  mineral  resources 
by  the  addition  of  vapour  baths,  strongly  flavoured  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  town  itself  is  neat  and  homely,  a  good  many  of 
the  more  modern  houses  being  built  with  considerable 
taste  and  remarkable  solidity.  The  principal  streets  are 
miniature  boulevards,  lined  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
with  dwarf  lime  trees,  and  amply  provided  with  com- 
fortable seats  for  public  use.  There  is  a  charming  park, 
of  considerable  extent,  the  chief  walk  of  which  is  em- 
bellished by  a  statue  of  il  Der  gute  Franzerl,"  and  an 
orchestra,  in  which  the  Kursaal  band  performs  twice  a 
day.  This  is  the  fashionable  lounge,  at  which  toilettes 
"  de  toute  beaute  "  are  exhibited  every  afternoon,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fierce  and  rigid  criticism  practised  by  ladies 
towards  one  another,  it  being  only  given  to  men,  for  whose 
further  enslaving  the  sublime  art  of  female  adornment  is 
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surely  instituted,  to  admire  ignorantly.  A  less  perilous, 
though  much  frequented  resort  (less  perilous  because  it 
is  the  morning  rendezvous  of  the  pair  patients,  who,  in 
every  variety  of  deshabille,  there  take  their  rest  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  bath)  is  the  large  square  by  the  Kursaal, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  enshrined  in  a  stone  temple, 
bearing  a  loyal  and  pious  inscription,  rises  the  Franzens- 
quelle,  the  bubbling  waters  of  which  are  distributed  to 
whomsoever  will  drink  by  a  fair-haired  little  maid  of 
twelve  or  so,  who  pumps  them  into  your  tumbler, 
through  glass  and  metal  tubes,  from  the  ever-rising 
source.  Old-fashioned  arcades,  abounding  in  shops  of 
all  sorts  (bric-a-brac  and  cheap  jewelry  being,  to  all 
appearance,  the  staples  of  Frarizensbad  commerce),  form 
two  sides  of  this  square,  the  other  two  being  shady, 
green  attees,  through  which  you  may  wander  to  the 
bathing  establishment  belonging  to  the  town  of  Eger, 
and  to  a  long,  low  building,  in  which  the  guests  assemble 
for  exercise  on  wet  days,  far  too  frequent  in  Bohemia, 
even  during  hi^h  summertide.  The  Kursaal  itself  is  a 
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large  plain  house,  with  a  red-tiled  sloping  roof;  it  is 
not  used  for  nightly  reunions,  and  contains  neither 
billiard  nor  reading  rooms,  but  is  simply  the  principal 
restaurant  of  the  town,  in  which  some  hundreds  of 
invalids  daily  dine  for  a  florin,  and  sup  a  la  carte.  On 
high-days  and  holidays,  or  when  a  travelling  conjuror 
takes  Franzerisbad  in  his  rounds,  the  tables  are  cleared 
away,  and  the  chairs  either  arranged  for  an  audience  or 
disposed  round  the  walls  for  the  elder  visitors  to  sit 
upon  whilst  the  younger  ones  dance.  On  such  occasions 
the  officers  of  the  Eger  garrison  come  over  and  make 
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sad  havoc  amongst  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  vale- 
tudinarians. Franzensbad  is  by  no  means  a  place  of 
amusement,  but  a  practical  sanatorium,  in  which 
everybody  is  either  ill  or  convalescent.  There  is  not 
even  a  pianoforte  in  the  Kursaal  ;  and  the  literary 
appetite  of  the  visitors  is  catered  for  in  a  small  room 
on  the  ground -floor  of  the  Stadthaus,  or  Town  Hall,  to 
which  a  subscription  of  four  florins  a  month  entitles 
you  to  admission.  The  cure,  extending  over  a  period 
of  from  four  to  six  months,  is  a  severe  one,  strictly 
enforced  upon  the  patients  by  nine  medical  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  baths,  and  entails  early  rising,  abstinence 
from  fermented  liquors,  and  a  moderate  diet,  somewhat 
mawkish  by  reason  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of  salt, 
pepper,  and  spices. 

From  the  Franzensquelle  and  its  surrounding  attrac- 
tions the  Kaiserstrasse,  or  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
town,  leads  straight  to  the  park,  which  occupies  a  large 
tract  of  ground  between  the  railway-station  and  the 
wells,  and  is  charmingly  laid  out.  It  contains  a  tiny 
theatre,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  bright-coloured 
frescoes,  and  affording  accommodation  for  an  audience 
of  two  hundred  or  so.  Eows  of  handsome  lodging- 
houses  have  been  built  to  overlook  this  pretty  park,  and 
the  terms  upon  which  visitors  can  secure  apartments 
in  these  mansions  are  regulated  by  a  tariff  instituted 
by  the  municipality,  which  professes  to  protect  the 
public  from  private  extortion.  In  spite  of  these  wise 
and  benevolent  provisions,  Franzensbad  was  by  no  means 
a  cheap  place  to  stay  at  when  I  was  there ;  a  single  room 
in  the  top  floor  of  my  hotel  being  charged  for  at  the 
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rate  of  ten  shillings  a  day,  with  "  extras  "  in  proportion  ; 
it  is  probable  that  a  good  suite  of  apartments  in  a 
well-situated  house  would  have  been  found  rather 
expensive  for  the  season.  Carriages,  too,  were  by  no 
means  so  cheap  as  in  the  Salzkammergut,  although 
Ischl  and  Gastein  are  ultra-fashionable  baths  ;  nor  were 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  to  be  procured  at 
moderate  prices.  To  really  poor  people,  however,  the 
advantages  of  the  bathing  establishments  are  freely 
granted  without  charge  :  and  benevolent  societies  exist 
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in  Germany  which  furnish  funds  to  the  indigent  for 
their  travelling  expenses  and  cost  of  maintenance  whilst 
undergoing  the  cure.  A  large  number  of  visitors  arrive 
every  year  from  Hungary  and  the  Principalities,  the 
Transylvanian  baths  being  mostly  undeveloped,  and  the 
waters  of  Mehadia  unfortunately  not  being  gifted  with 
such  magical  powers  as  those  of  the  Bohemian  baths. 
But,  twenty  years  ago,  few  English  invalids  ventured 
thus  far  from  home,  although  the  Franzensbad  springs 
are  famous  specifics  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  liver 
disease — two  complaints  supposed  to  be  eminently 
British.  Baden-Baden,  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  and  Ems 
offered  the  superior  attractions  of -the  gaming-table,  and 
were  consequently  crowded  by  "  splenetic  insularies," 
although  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  their 
waters  were  as  efficient  as  those  of  modest,  moral 
Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  Franzensbad.  The  last-named 
town  could  even  then  be  easily  reached  by  railway  from 
any  part  of  Germany,  but  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad 
were  only  attainable  by  diligence  or  carriage  from  Eger, 
Prague,  Pilsen,  or  Hof.  The  drives,  however,  from 
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any  of  these  towns  to  either  of  the  last-mentioned 
baths  were  delightful  excursions  through  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  country,  bounded  by  more  than  one 
chain  of  mountains  (the  Voigtelgebirge,  &c.),  and 
afforded  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  monotony  of  railway 
travelling. 

The  bathing  establishment  of  the  "  Three  Lilies/' 
belonging  to  Dr.  Loimann,  the  Burgomaster  of  Fran- 
zensbad,  was  admirably  conducted,  and  contained  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  separate  bath-rooms,  all  of  which, 
I  was  informed  by  the  manager,  were  kept  fully  occu- 
pied every  day.  The  baths  themselves  are  of  three  sorts 
— cold  or  warm  water  baths  (filled  from  the  bounteous 
Louisenquelle),  vapour  baths,  and  mud  baths.  These 
latter,  the  nastiest-looking  things  that  can  be  imagined, 
are  more  costly  than  the  others,  about  three  shillings 
apiece,  and  entail  much  labour  and  expense  in  their 
preparation.  The  mud,  or  soil  which  constitutes  their 
principal  ingredient,  is  dug  up  from  a  large  tract  of 
swampy  land  adjacent  to  Dr.  Loimann's  private  grounds, 
and  is  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur.  Large  heaps 
of  it  are  piled  up  for  immediate  use  in  a  yard  near  the 
bath-rooms,  and  a  few  hours'  sunshine  suffices  to  crust 
the  outer  face  of  these  heaps  with  yellow  and  red 
mineral  substance.  The  rough  damp  earth,  before 
being  diluted  with  more  or  less  water  for  the  use  of 
the  bather  (and  according  to  the  strength  of  the  prepar- 
ation required),  is  ground  fine  in  steam  mills,  driven 
by  engines  of  15-horse  power;  after  it  has  been  crushed 
to  the  consistence  of  sifted  garden  mould,  it  is  then 
"  mixed "  in  the  baths,  which  present  the  inviting 
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appearance  of  miniature  dirt-carts,  and  into  which 
delicate  ladies  plunge  their  fair  bodies  without  the 
slightest  compunction.  The  effect  of  a  ten  minutes' 
immersion  is  highly  stimulating  to  the  nerves  and  the 
skin  ;  and  after  the  coating  of  mud  has  been  removed 
by  the  use  of  the  warm  mineral  water  with  which  the 
patient  washes  herself  as  soon  as  her  mud  time  is  up, 
the  most  languid  and  depressed  persons  enjoy  for  some 
hours  an  agreeable  elevation  of  spirits,  and  a  feeling  of 
unwonted  physical  elasticity  and  lightness.  Twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  formidable-looking  baths  are  said  to 
suffice  for  the  complete  cure  of  the  most  obstinate 
rheumatism,  and  to  set  the  digestive  organs,  however 
debilitated,  in  good  working  order.  As  for  the  effect 
of  the  waters  taken  inwardly,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  rosy  faces  of  the  young  ladies  in  their  third  or 
fourth  week  of  treatment,  it  must  be  a  very  salutary 
one.  I  heard  fabulous  accounts  of  the  tremendous 
appetites  enjoyed  by  persons  who,  on  their  arrival, 
loathed  the  very  sight  of  food. 

Altogether,  Franzensbad  appeared  to  me  to  fulfil  its 
attributes  completely  ;  but  it  is,  emphatically,  a  place  of 
cure  which  must  be  taken  cm  (/rand  smeux.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  go  thither  if  you  want  to  be  amused  ;  if  you  are 
in  rude  health,  especially,  by  all  means,  stop  away  ;  for 
your  very  presence  in  that  condition,  unless  it  be  the 
result  of  the  waters,  will  be  regarded  as  something  very 
much  like  a  standing  offence  to  society  in  general.  You 
have  no  business  in  Franzensbad  unless  you  are  ill,  in 
which  case  everybody  will  put  up  with  you,  and  a  few 
nice  people  (whose  acquaintance  you  will  speedily  make) 
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will  be  very  kind  to  you  indeed.  But  you  must  require 
to  be  cured  of  something,  and  must  go  in  for  the  system, 
the  whole  system,  and  nothing  but  the  system.  If  you 
allow  yourself  any  license  in  the  way  of  forbidden  food, 
wine,  smoke,  or  any  other  of  those  creature-comforts 
which  render  life  endurable,  you  will  be  regarded  with 
righteous  scorn,  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  and  de- 
cidedly flavoured  by  envy,  by  all  your  fellow-sufferers. 
Adherence  to  the  statutes  of  the  faculty  is  the  rule. 
Woe  be  to  him  (or  rather  to  her,  as  matters  usually 
stand)  who  dares  to  make  the  exception.  Existence 
in  Franzensbad  is,  consequently,  neither  conspicuously 
cheery  nor  replete  with  stirring  incident ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  people  suffering  from  genuine  bodily  ills  are 
really  very  jolly  anywhere.  Unco'  goodness  and  con- 
stant pain  have  both  the  effect  of  rendering  most 
human  beings  uncommonly  dull  and  dismal.  It  is  only 
fair  to  advise  those  half  and  half  invalids  who  frequent 
Continental  baths  more  for  the  sake  of  the  gaiety  and 
queer  freedom  of  manners  they  there  meet  with  than  to 
rid  themselves  of  real  or  fancied  maladies,  that  Fran- 
zensbad is  not  a  town  to  rollick  in,  and  that  its 
frequenters  are  mostly  too  unwell  to  be  carelessly 
joyous  or  heartily  vicious ;  but  for  those  unfortunates 
to  whom  existence  is  a  continual  distress,  by  reason  of 
chronic  diseases,  which  may  have  withstood  all  ordinary 
and  traditional  remedies,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  quiet 
little  Bohemian  nook  may  prove  a  refuge  from  empiric- 
ism and  the  means  of  sure  and  rapid  restoration  to 
the  blessings  of  health.  If  it  only  afford  them  relief 
from  acute  pain,  their  time  and  money  will  have  been 
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well  bestowed  on  a  visit ;  and  it  enjoys,  deservedly,  I 
believe,  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony  that  is  at  least  worth 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  less  lively  sojourn — unless,  indeed,  in  a 
Shaker  village  on  a  wet  Sunday,  or  on  the  top  of  the 
Nelson  column  during  a  dense  fog. 

o  o 

The  drive  from  Franzensbad  to  Marienbad  (which 
ought  to  have  been  christened  Paradiesenbad,  the  ouly 
fitting  name  for  so  lovely  and  romantic  a  spot)  is  one 
of  unusual  attractions.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
level  ground,  formerly  marsh  and  moor,  but  now  highly 
cultivated  and  plentifully  planted  with  trees,  intervene 
between  the  limits  of  the  Ladies'  Borough  and  the  first 

o 

of  a  long  series  of  hills  and  valleys,  across  and  through 
which  the  pleasant  shady  road,  lined  on  either  side  with 
lime  trees  and  mountain  ash,  leads  through  the  curious 
old  town  of  Es;er  to  the  sweet-scented  Fichtel^ebirge, 

o  o  o 

There  Marienbad  lies,  hidden  away  from  the  busy  world, 
in  a  tiny  wooded  vale,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  phenomenal  mineral  swamp  upon 
which  the  pretty  little  settlement  of  Franzensbad  has 
sprung  up  is  itself  situated  at  an  elevation  so  consider- 
able that  the  air  one  breathes  in  its  picturesque  streets 
hath  the  true  mountain  flavour ;  it  expands  the  lungs, 
raises  the  spirits,  and  braces  up  the  nerves  sensibly 
enough.  Marienbad  nestles  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
noble  hills,  the  very  base  or  upspring  of  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Egerland.  All  these  hills  are 
adorned  with  magnificent  trees,  yielding  an  odour  in- 
expressibly fragrant.  Smooth  walks  have  been  cut  in 
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every  direction  through  the  scented  forests,  with  here 
and  there  a  handsome  cafe*  or  restaurant,  established  on 
a  grassy  clearing,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  numerous 
guests  that  throng  the  woods,  morning  and  evening. 
Only  in  one  respect,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  during  my 
visit,  does  Marienbad  resemble  Franzensbad — viz.,  in 
the  abstinence  from  many  customary  articles  of  food  and 
drink  imposed  upon  its  visitors  by  the  hotel-keepers  and 
proprietors  of  eating-houses.  You  positively  cannot 
procure  what  you  may  be  in  the  habit  of  consuming 
daily  elsewhere,  in  these  Bohemian  Spas.  Whatever  is 
not  "  Curgemass  "  ; — that  is,  sanctioned  for  consumption 
by  the  faculty — is  not  provided  by  the  purveyors  of 
nourishment,  and  consequently  cannot  be  got  for  love 
or  money  at  any  place  of  refreshment.  In  Klinger's 
magnificent  hotel — second  to  none  in  Austria  for  ex- 
cellence of  accommodation,  cleanliness,  civility,  and 
moderation  of  prices — you  might  as  well  ask  for  a 
toasted  megatherium  or  a  barbacued  cockatrice  as  for 
a  cut  of  Emmenthaler  (common  in  Austria,  as  single 
Gloucester  is  in  England)  or  a  plate  of  cherries.  Beer 
is  tabooed — although  by  great  favour  you  may,  not 
being  under  medical  orders,  obtain  a  draught  of  weak 
malt  liquor — but  it  is  officially  banished  from  the 
"  Getraenke-liste " ;  so  are  liqueurs  of  all  sorts ;  so 
are  all  dishes  flavoured  with  paprika,  queen  of  gentle 
stimulants,  of  the  same  genus  as  cayenne,  but  standing 
to  that  ardent  condiment  in  about  the  same  relation  as  a 
domestic  cat  to  a  Bengal  tiger.  "0  paprika!  quando  te 
aspiciam!"  must  be  the  daily  moan  of  the  numerous 
Hungarians  frequenting  Marienbad  ;  for  paprika  may  be 
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said  to  be  the  synonym  of  Magyar,  just  as  roast  beef  is 
that  of  Briton.  Preserved  and  cooked  fruits  are,  how- 
ever, not  prohibited  ;  nor  is  the  wine  of  Champagne, 
which,  it  would  seem,  agrees  very  well  with  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  Kreuz,  Ferdinands-  and  Rudolphs-brunnen. 
Par  parenthese,  a  word  or  two  about  these  springs 
may  as  well  be  said,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of 
eating  and  drinking  for  the  nonce.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  mineral  sources  in  and  about  Marienbarl, 
all  of  which  are  administered  for  specific  diseases,  either 
alone  or  alternately.  They  are  wonderfully  efficient, 
if  I  may  believe  the  statements  of  several  personal 
acquaintances.  The  most  renowned,  and  generally  con- 
sumed, waters  are  those  of  the  Kreuz-  and  Ferdinands- 
brunnen — bright,  cold,  and  full  of  life — above  all,  nasty 
enough  to  please  the  most  passionate  votary  of  mineral 
remedies.  I  was  once  persuaded,  much  against  my 
convictions,  to  drink  a  mouthful  of  "  sparkling,"  fresh 
drawn  from  the  Ferdinand  Well,  and  could  not  for  hours 
get  rid  of  its  abominable  twang.  Yet  I  have  been  told 
that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  delight 
exceedingly  in  its  flavour,  and,  indeed,  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  fact  that  dainty  ladies  absorbed  glass 
after  glass  full  with  apparently  ecstatic  relish.  To  what 
will  not  the  human  palate  adjust  itself !  Magnates, 
Boyards,  Austrian  and  Prussian  nobles,  mighty  finan- 
ciers, human  exotics  of  all  sorts,  thronged  daily  the 
approaches  to  the  unsavoury  wells,  beaker  in  hand,  and 
drank  till  the  dispassionate  spectator  became  imbued 
with  the  fears  so  aptly  expressed  by  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
at  the  Ebenezer  tea-fight.  Involuntarily  the  question 
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suggested  itself,  "  Where  do  they  put  it  all  ? "  In  order 
to  regulate  the  rush  which  was  made  at  five  o'clock  in 

o 

the  morning  (shade  of  Tom  Hood !  what  an  hour  at 
which  to  drink  nasty  water !)  to  the  favourite  spring 
(Kreuz-brunn),  barriers  had  been  erected  from  the 
entrance  to  the  handsome  temple  in  which  the  magic 
waters  are  enshrined  to  the  very  brink  of  the  marble 
well,  where  stand  the  dispensing  attendants,  so  that  the 
host  of  drinkers  could  only  approach  the  pump  three 
abreast,  and  those  three  separated  one  from  another  by 
stout  wooden  rails.  From  five  to  six  a.m.,  therefore, 
a  triple  line  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  might  be  seen 
marching  gravely  along,  some  two  thousand  strong,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  along  the  promenade,  in  at  one 
door  of  the  temple  and  out  at  the  other,  et  ainsi  de  suite; 
for  every  one  drank  from  four  to  eight  tumblers-full, 
according  to  his  or  her  medical  instructions,  and  the  line 
was  renewed,  as  fast  as  it  shortened,  by  the  arrival  at  its 
tail  of  those  who  had  just  drunk,  and  were  bent  upon 
drinking  again  in  their  turn.  This  matutinal  ceremony, 
which  all  the  sojourners  in  Marienbad  inflicted  upon 
themselves  with  surprising  regularity,  was  a  very  free 
and  easy,  sans  gene  affair  :  the  ladies  were  not  in  their 
war-paint,  and  many  even  appeared  without  their  scalps, 
aliter  chignons :  white  muslin  wrappers  and  straw  hats 
were  the  rule,  and  gloves  the  exception.  I  noticed  that 
the  fatter  the  lady  was  (Marienbad  outrivals  Banting  in 
the  reduction  of  "  too  solid  flesh ")  the  thinner  and 
scantier  the  snowy  peignoir  in  which  her  exuberant 
charms  were  clad — I  dare  not  say,  imprisoned  or  con- 
cealed. The  men  were  dressed  anyhow :  slippers  of 
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many  colours,   worn  by  no   means  furtively,  prismatic 
morning    jackets,    un waxed    moustaches,    and    general 
seediness  characterized  the  male  items  of  the  procession, 
especially  the  unhappy  swells,  utterly  confused  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  up  so  early,  and  crestfallen  at  their 
own  melancholy  appearance.     Fancy  a  "  curled  darling  " 
having  to  rouse  out  at  4.30,  crawl  into  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  coat,  and  then  rush  out,  before  his  eyes  are  half 
open,  into  the  presence  of  all  the  people  who  know  who 
he  is,  and  see  him  in  his  hours  of  glorious  completeness 
—all   illusions   respecting   the    irreproachability   of    his 
"get  up"  being  thus  rudely  destroyed  at  once  and  for 
ever  !     I  maintain  that  a  "  lion  "  must  have  great  moral 
courage  to  undertake  a  cure  the  sine  qua  non  of  which 
is  that  he  should  daily  exhibit  himself  to  a  large  and 
observant  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  about 
as  undignified  a  condition  as  his  worst  enemy  could  wish. 
There  were  several  tremendous  swells  at  Marienbad,  in 
the  way  of  afternoon  garb  ;   but,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
their  firmness  of  purpose  be  it  testified,  they  steadily 
prosecuted  their  cure,  despite  the  dreadful  ordeal  through 
which  they  were  doomed  to  pass  every  morning.     I  can- 
not fancy  that  any  respectable  being  would  habitually 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  order  to  drink  as 
much  nasty  water  as  would  turn  a  camel's  stomach,  unless 
he  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so,  pour  cause. 
There  is  a  queer  old  German  proverb  that  says,  "  When 
needs  must,  the  Devil  will  eat  flies  "  ;  and,  in  work-a-day 
watering-places    such    as    the    Bohemian  baths,   "  needs 
must"   appears  to   be  the   decree  to  which  everybody 
yields  implicit  obedience. 
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I  find  that  I  have  got  to  Marienbad  a  great  deal 
earlier  in  this  chapter  than  I  intended  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  have  not  said  half  enough  about  the  lovely 
drive  thither  from  Franzensbad,  which,  however,  really 
merits  a  few  words  of  description.  About  two  miles 
from  the  Louisenquelle  (which  I  have  every  reason,  save 
one,  to  believe  is  every  bit  as  wonderworking  and  as 
detestable  in  flavour  as  any  of  the  Marienbad  springs — 
indeed,  I  was  assured,  upon  unexceptionable  authority, 
that  it  had  during  the  1868  season  cured  twenty-nine 
cases  of  confirmed  sterility)  stands  the  old-fashioned 
burgh  of  Eger,  as  up  and  down,  in  and  out  a  little 
place  as  may  be,  containing  one  or  two  ancient  build- 
ings, especially  a  ruined  castle,  well  worth  looking  at. 
When  I  drove  through  its  crooked  streets  early  in  the 
morning,  it  being  Sunday,  they  were  crowded  with 
peasant  women  in  full  national  costume — raiment  so 
conspicuous  that  it  catches  the  eye  at  an  incredible 
distance.  Young  and  old,  pretty  or  ugly,  they  all  wear 
it  alike — a  bright  scarlet  petticoat,  of  which  the  strings 
are  hidden  by  a  thick  scarf,  of  no  particular  pattern  but 
all  conceivable  colours,  tied  loosely  round  the  waist ; 
above  this,  a  loose  grass-green  jacket  faced  with  black 
bugles,  the  bosom  covered  by  a  crossed  blue  or  yellow 
shawl,  tied  behind  the  back  underneath  the  jacket,  which 
is  thrown  open  in  front,  all  but  a  button  or  two,  to 
exhibit  the  shawl.  Around  the  head  a  gay  silk  hand- 
kerchief is  entwined,  the  bow  of  which,  as  large  as  that 
of  a  street-nigger's  comic  cravat,  is  arranged  just  above 
the  forehead,  giving  the  wearer  the  appearance  of  suffer- 
ing from  an  unnatural,  vertical  growth  of  coloured 
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donkeys'  ears,  springing  forth  laterally  from  the  centre 
parting  of  her  hair.  Perhaps  this  costume  might  be 
becoming  to  a  very  pretty  and  well-made  woman  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  "Bohemian  Girls"  of  this  period  are 
"  more  t'other,"  and,  arrayed  in  so  many  incongruous 
hues,  present  an  aspect  startling  enough  to  alarm  the 
most  intrepid  traveller.  Judging  by  the  dense  and 
glutinous  look  of  their  hair,  I  should  say  that  they 
borrow  their  pomade  from  the  cartwheels  of  the  district. 
The  colour  of  their  skin,  albeit  the  scorching  sun  is 
probably  responsible  for  much  of  its  dinginess,  does  not 
convey  to  the  beholder  the  impression  that  they  are  as 
familiar  with  the  external  uses  of  water  as  they  might  be. 

From  Eger  the  Marienbad  road  leads  to  Konigs- 
wart,  a  village  near  which  Prince  Metterriich  possesses 
a  show  chateau,  much  frequented  by  the  habitues  of 
Marienbad,  out  of  sheer  despair  at  having  nowhere  else 
to  drive  to.  About  three  or  four  miles  of  a  heavy 
cJtaussee  for  horses  brings  you  to  a  breezy  ridge,  whence 
you  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  Egerlarid 
panorama,  stretching  away  from  the  Fichtelgebirge  to 
the  Bavarian  mountains,  and  including  Eger  itself, 
Eranzensbad,  and  half  a  dozen  cosy,  thriving  little 
villages ;  the  huge  plain,  as  in  every  flat  district  of 
Bohemia,  teeming  with  produce,  and  cultivated  to 
admiration.  Shortly  after  passing  Konigswart  you  enter 
the  huge  pine  and  larch  woods  in  which  Marienbad  lies 
hidden  ;  and  for  the  next  hour  your  drive  lies  through 
masses  of  noble  trees,  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
perfume. 

The  first,  and  almost  the  only  symptom  of  Marienbad, 
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before  you  find  yourself  all  of  a  minute,  much  to  your 
astonishment,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  handsomely-built 
forest  town,  is  the  manufactory  of  the  stone  jars  in  which 
the  waters  are  annually  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  eight  hundred  thousand  kruge  being  turned  out 
every  year  by  this  establishment  alone.  In  five  minutes 
more  you  are  at  your  hotel  door,  which  you  have  reached 
through  a  lovely  park,  dotted  with  gaily-dressed  people. 
There  were  in  all  but  a  hundred  and  five  houses  in 
Marienbad  twenty  years  ago ;  and,  if  I  err  not,  every 
one  of  them  furnished  accommodation  to  visitors.  Round 
you,  in  whichever  direction  you  look,  the  town  is  pent 
in  by  high  hills,  covered  from  base  to  summit  with  fir, 
larch,  and  pine.  There  are  your  ears  safe  from  the 
shriek  of  the  railway  whistle ;  there  is  not  even  an 
omnibus  to  vex  you  with  its  rumbling ;  everybody  goes 
on  foot,  much  exercise  being  prescribed  during  the  time 
that  the  drenching  process  lasts,  and  such  walks  have 
been  contrived  through  the  forests  for  public  benefit  as 
no  other  watering-place  with  which  I  am  acquainted  can 
boast  of.  The  "  Kreuz-berg,"  "  Little  Switzerland/'  and 
the  " Frederic- William  Heights"  are  elevated  points 
from  which  bird's-eye  views  of  Marienbad  and  the  valley 
of  the  wells  are  to  be  obtained  that  for  soft,  familiar,  and 
genial  beauty  are  unsurpassed  in  Europe ;  and  these 
points  are  reached  by  long  wanderings  through  the 
fragrant  pine  woods,  along  paths  always  shaded  and 
carefully  cleared  from  the  most  minute  obstacle — you 
will  not  find  a  stone  bigger  than  a  pea  upon  any  of 
these  forest  footways.  The  whole  place  and  its  sur- 
roundings belong  to  the  monks  of  Teppel,  who  derive 
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a  famous  income  from  its  frequentation,  but  are  stead- 
fastly opposed  to  its  increase,  or  to  any  improvements 
being  made  in  the  arrangements  for  the  out  and  indoor 
amusement  of  its  guests.  The  only  thing  they  may  be 
said  to  have  thoroughly  done  pro  bono  publico  is  the 
construction  and  maintenance  in  fabulously  good  order 
of  these  charming  walks,  piercing  the  woods  in  all 
directions,  and  numerous  as  well  as  extensive  enough 
to  afford  a  sufficient  variety  of  promenades  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  cure-period. 

There  is  a  theatre  in  Marienbad,  as  well  as  an  open- 
air  arena,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  performances  therein 
held,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  Twice  a  day  a 
band  qui  laisse  beaucoup  a  dcsirer  plays  on  the  promenade, 
a  long  leafy  avenue,  connecting  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  springs,  the  chief  of  which  (Kreuz-brunn)  rises 
to  the  surface  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  whilst  the  others 
lie  deep  down  in  the  valley.  The  interval  of  undulating 
ground  between  the  Kreuz  and  the  remotest  of  the  less 
frequented  wells,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Marienthal,  is  laid  out  very 
tastefully  in  the  English  style,  large  flower  gardens 
merging  into  shrubberies,  and  these  latter  again  into  a 
real  park,  deliciously  turfed,  and  embellished  with  glori- 
ous old  trees.  Overlooking  this  park,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  bright  babbling  brook,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  stands  the  Bellevue,  on  a  green  plateau,  or 
clearing,  in  the  woodside.  Marienbad  is  well  provided 
with  dining  halls,  the  Kursaal,  a  really  splendid  apart- 
ment, being  exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  first-class  hotels 
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offering   a   wholesome,  if   not    over-rich,  diet   to   their 
clients.     Klinger's,  a   house   belonging   to   the   Burgo- 
master  of  Marienbad,    is  an   enormous   establishment, 
containing  no  less  than  three  colossal  restaurants,  and 
one   hundred    and  seventy  bed-rooms,  in  every  one  of 
which  its  occupant  will  find,  suspended  to  a  nail,  the 
catalogue  of  the  local  circulating  library,  from  which, 
whilst  staying  in  the  hotel,  I  ventured  to  transcribe  one 
or  two  titles,  as  specimens  of  what  perfection  in  ortho- 
graphy, &c.,  may  be  attained  by  careful  and  intelligent 
compositors    and   setters  -  up.       The    Disinneridit,    Mel- 
ville   Whyte  Digby  grand,   The  Kik  Leburgs  abroad,   The 
chanings,    Cosmos    the    Two,    GaskeWs    Cramfond,    Bean- 
chanip,   by  James.       Many  other   familiar  works   were 
in  this  manner  agreeably  transformed   "out  of  know- 
ledge ; "  but  the  library  was   an    immense  blessing  to 
the   temporary  denizens   of  Marienbad.      The  Kursaal 
rejoiced  in  plenty  of  newspapers  and  a  big  pianoforte, 
upon  which,  between  feeding  times,  the  musically  dis- 
posed performed  industriously  ;  and  now  and  then  you 
might  hear  some  very  remarkable  playing,  as,  besides 
the  Austrian  visitors,  all   more   or   less  versed  in   the 
sweet  science,  a  good  many  Polish  and  Kussian  nobles 
with  deft  and   dexterous   fingers  were  undergoing   the 
cure.     So,  what  with  the  waters,  the  walks,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  brilliant  appetite  they  create,  music,  read- 
ing, and  a  little  incidental  flirtation  (rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule),  the  time  passed  gaily  enough  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  valleys. 

The   Auschowitzer   springs,  now  known  under   the 
denomination  of  the  Marienbader  waters,  have  quite  a 
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respectable  little  history  of  their  own.  For  six  hundred 
and  ninety -five  years  they  have  been  the  property  of 
the  monastery  of  Tepl,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  year 
1193  by  Hraznata,  a  wealthy  Bohemian  nobleman,  and 
their  mineral  qualities  have  been  known  for  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  half;  for  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  an  eminently  practical  monarch,  wrote  to  the  Abbot 
Anthony,  anno  1528,  commanding  that  dignitary  to 
cause  cooking;  salt  to  be  made  on  a  laro;e  scale  from  the 
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"salt  wells"  of  Auschowitz — viz.,  the  Kreuz  and  Ferdi- 
nands-brunnen.  This  enterprise,  of  which  the  monasterial 
archives  say  nothing  further,  probably  fell  through  by 
reason  of  the  disturbing  effects  produced  upon  the 
inwards  of  the  worthy  monks  by  the  salt  obtained  by 
boiling  down  the  waters,  which  contain  abundant  saline 
matter  truly,  but  of  a  vigorously  purgative  character. 
No  doubt,  the  reverend  gentlemen  manufactured  the 
salt,  in  obedience  to  Imperial  decree,  and  then  made 
personal  experiments  with  it :  very  likely  it  did  them  a 
world  of  good,  but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  justified 
in  recommending  it  for  general  use  as  a  condiment. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  the  Kreuz-brunnJhad  already 
obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for  its  medicinal 
qualities,  and  its  waters  were  used  with  success  for  the 
cure  of  several  distinguished  personages — amongst  others 
Baron  Kolowrat,  an  ancestor  of  that  great  Czechish 
family  whose  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
handsomest  streets  in  Vienna,  and  the  Abbot  Raymond 
of  Tepl.  From  the  year  1710,  in  which  Abbot  Raymond 
II.  took  the  springs  seriously  in  hand,  the  Auschowitzer 
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made  steady  and  rapid  progress  in  public  esteem ;  and 
in  1808  the  rising  little  colony  which  had  already  sprung 
up  around  them  received  the  name  of  "  Marienbad"  from 
Abbot  Pfrogner;  since  which  baptism  it  has  increased 
and  prospered  exceedingly.  Twelve  years  later  the 
noble  promenade  was  laid  out  by  a  then  famous  land- 
scape gardener,  Skalnik,  and  Marienbad  traditions  were 
enriched  by  the  great  Goethe,  who  took  the  waters  there 
for  three  successive  summers,  and  wrote  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  his  friend  Zelter,  from  his  modest 
quarters  near  the  Kreuz-brunn,  describing  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  place  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration. 
The  Bellevue,  an  al  fresco  dining-hall  and  cafe,  in 
which  the  crdme  de  la  creme  of  Marienbad's  visitors 
assemble  twice  a  day — at  seven  a.m.  for  breakfast,  and 
from  one  to  three  p.m.  for  dinner — is  a  comparatively 
recent  construction  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  lovely  than  the  spot  chosen  for  its  site. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  pretty  settlement 
is  completely  surrounded  by  mountains  :  to  the  north 
the  Steinhauberg,  to  N.E.  and  E.  the  Muhlberg,  to  S.E. 
and  E.  the  Hamelika,  and  to  the  W.  the  Schneiderrang, 
all  clothed  in  pine  woods  from  brow  to  base,  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  medicinal  treasures  that  rise 
from  the  breast  of  the  Auschowitz  valley,  a  long  and 
narrow  gorge  from  which,  as  you  stand  within  it,  there 
appears  to  be  no  means  whatever  of  exit.  At  the 
southern  end  of  this  valley,  the  mountain  walls  of 
which  are  not  abrupt,  but  terraced,  are  scattered,  in 
picturesque  confusion,  one  above  another,  in  small 
groups  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  the  hundred  and  odd 
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houses  of  Marienbad,  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  the 
dark  background  of  forest — the  northern  end  leads  by 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  Franzensbader  road,  and  to  the 
open  hilly  country  between  Schonau  and  Eger.  At 
the  elbow  point  of  this  bend,  half  way  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  commanding  a  double  view  of  Marienbad  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  rich  Egerland  on  the  other, 
stands  Belle vue,  upon  a  broad,  deep,  green  clearing, 
from  which  half  a  dozen  wide  and  smooth  footways 
and  two  handsome  carriage  roads  radiate  into  different 
parts  of  the  woodland.  The  building  itself  is  a  large 
one,  the  whole  of  its  ground-floor  being  one  splendid 
dining-room,  whilst  a  huge  striped  marquee,  erected  at 
its  buck,  accommodates  daily  a  host  of  gaily-dressed 
people,  who  affect  taking  their  meals  in  the  open, 
fearless  of  wasps,  and  indifferent  to  cold  soup.  The 
cuisine  (always,  however,  subjected  to  the  Draconian 
laws  of  the  curative  system)  is  very  good  at  this 
restaurant,  and  the  locale  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
a  happy  little  dinner.  Who  could  help  enjoying  his 
vivers,  indeed,  be  they  ever  so  simple,  with  such 
scenery  spread  out  all  round  his  table — with  the  deli- 
cate scent  of  the  pine  woods  regaling  his  nostrils  the 
while,  with  his  wine  well  cooled,  and  pleasant  company 
in  which  to  drink  it  ?  Neither  Homburg,  nor  Wies- 
baden, nor  even  Ems,  possesses  a  place  of  rendezvous 
one  half  so  charming  or  romantic  as  this  Bohemian 
Bellevue,  half  engirdled  by  giant  trees,  and  half  by 
panoramas  of  ravishing  beauty.  The  management  of 
the  Kursaal  when  I  frequented  that  establishment 
deserved  unqualified  praise  for  the  excellence  of  its 
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culinary  and  table  arrangements  ;  everything  you  got 
there  was  good  of  its  sort,  and  admirably  served  ;  but 
the  attractions  of  the  hostelry  on  the  hill  always  drew 
the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  to  the  Bellevue,  although 
unquestionably  the  Kursaal  cook  was  a  cordon  bleu,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  his  art. 

About  four  miles  from  Marienbad,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  Carlsbad  road,  a  volcanic  rock,  called  the 
Podhorn — from  two  Sclavish  words,  pod  hor,  pond  and 
mountain — crops  up  abruptly  out  of  the  mountain 
plateau,-  its  summit  being  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  affording  a  circular  view  of 
North-western  Bohemia,  enormous  in  extent,  and 
bounded  on  every  side  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon — the  Fichtelgebirge,  the 
Steinwaldgeberg  (containing  the  huge  Ochsenkopf  and 
Schneeberg),  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Stenkersberg,  Radnit- 
zer,  Mauther,  Grim,  and  Wintergebirge,  and  finally  the 
Bohmerwald,  with  its  backbone  of  broad  hills,  one  of 
which,  the  Pfrauenberg,  is  the  water-shed  of  two 
streams,  one  flowing  into  the  Danube,  and  the  other 
into  the  Elbe,  thus  contributing  to  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  and  to  those  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Podhorn 
has  been  rendered  easy  of  ascent  by  the  monks  of  Tepl, 
whose  noble  monastery,  with  its  twin  spires,  is  a  promi- 
nent object  in  the  landscape  ;  granite  steps,  fitted  into 
the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  conduct  you 
to  the  peak,  a  small  railed-in  platform,  standing  upon 
which  you  dominate  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
Pine  forests  and  young  fir  plantations  stretch  away  into 
the  valleys  from  every  side  of  the  Podhorn's  base  ;  then 
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come  large  tracts  of  highly  cultivated  lands,  with  here 
and  there  a  dark  oasis  of  wood ;  gray-roofed,  closely- 
packed  villages,  convents  and  churches  ;  deep,  still 
pools ;  more  belts  of  pine  forest,  arid  then  the  grand 
blue  mountains. 

As  I  approached  Podhorn  from  Marienbad  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  a  strange,  barbarous  sound,  as  of 
elementary  music  gone  mad  ;  upon  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  grim-looking  rock  I  perceived,  perched  in  a  nook 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  road,  three  odd-looking 
beings,  two  men  and  a  little  maid,  arrayed  in  the 
peculiarly  hideous  dress  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry. 
The  captain  of  this  company,  an  old  boy  in  knee- 
breeches  with  large  metal  buttons,  was  working  away 
at  a  nondescript  instrument,  apparently  a  cross  between 
a  bagpipe  and  a  bugle  ;  his  male  companion  blew  a 
melancholy  screeching  out  of  a  fat,  yellow  clarionet  ; 
and  the  little  lass  in  scarlet  and  green  beat  a  bass 
tambourine  of  rare  power  withj  ludicrous  earnestness 
and  energy.  The  ensemble  produced  by  this  orchestra 
of  three  might  perhaps  be  approached  in  discordance 
by  Chinese  or  Hindu  artistes,  but  I  had  theretofore 
certainly  never  heard  its  like  in  Europe,  and  humbly 
hope  I  never  may  henceforth.  In  the  wood  at  the  foot 
of  Podhorn  there  is  a  rough  refreshment  house — a  sort 
of  squatter's  paradise — in  which  coffee,  fried  veal,  black 
bread,  heavy  cakes,  and  thin  wine  are  placed  at  your 
disposal  "for  a  consideration."  If  the  weather  be  fine, 
the  walk  back  to  Marienbad,  a  gentle  downward  incline, 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  all  right  through  the 
odorous  woods,  excepting  a  little  piece  of  road,  is  one 
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of  the  most  delightful  strolls  you  can  take  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kurort.  The  path  into  which 
you  strike  as  soon  as  you  have  got  over  the  Abaschir 
common  winds  down  the  mountain  side,  accompanied 
all  the  way  by  a  crystal  brook,  which  it  crosses  and 
recrosses  a  dozen  times  by  tiny  wooden  bridges,  and 
emerges  into  the  valley  near  the  telegraph  office,  from 
which  one  can  take  in  the  whole  picture  of  Marienbad 
at  a  glance.  If,  instead  of  descending  into  the  Prome- 
nade just  beneath  your  feet,  you  continue  the  road  that 
passes  the  telegraph  station,  towards  the  cul  de  sac 
formed  by  the  hills  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Auscho- 
witzer  gorge,  you  come  to  a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
that  leads  to  the  Waldquelle  (forest  spring),  over  which 
a  blue  and  white  octagonal  temple  has  been  built.  Its 
waters  have,  I  believe,  a  less  revolting  taste  than  those 
of  the  Rudolph  and  Ferdinands-brunnen,  and  are 
strongly  recommended  for  nervous  complaints,  dys- 
pepsia, and  languid  liver.  In  my  time  a  pretty  little 
damsel  of  fourteen  dispensed  the  sparkling  liquid,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  as  she  told  me,  of  appropriating 
the  proceeds  of  her  ministry  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period  she  was  to  be  succeeded  by  another 
youthful  maiden,  native  of  the  place,  and  so  forth — a 
capital  arrangement  for  dowering  the  portionless  beauties 
of  Marienbad,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  worthy  eccle- 
siastics who  own  the  district  and  have  waxed  rich 
through  its  natural  phenomena. 


CHAPTER   X. 

BOHEMIA'S  HEALIXG  SPRINGS — KARLSBAD — BRUX  AND  DUX — ROYAL 

TOEPLITZ. 

ALTHOUGH  the  distance  between  Marienbad  and  Karls- 
bad is  only  five-and-twenty  miles,  and  the  post-road 
connecting  the  two  places  is  the  realization  of  Mac  Adam's 
ideal — all  the  roads  in  Cis-Leithan  Austria  are  good, 
but  those  of  the  Egerland  excel  all  others,  including 
the  admirable  highways  of  the  Salzkammergut — so 
irregular  is  the  surface  of  the  interval  to  be  traversed 
that  the  drive,  in  a  light  carriage  drawn  by  two  stout 
horses,  is  rarely  accomplished  under  five  hours'  time  ; 
and  the  diligence  takes  seven.  Well  may  the  victorious 
Prussians  have  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  their  conquest 
in  the  memorable  June  of  1866.  Bohemia  is  indeed  a 
lovely  land,  and  no  part  of  it  is  endowed  with  a  more 
romantic  configuration  than  this  north-western  district. 
It  is,  I  feel  assured,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Marienbad,  taken  as  a  genre  locality,  is  unrivalled  in 
Europe ;  not  even  the  wild  and  mysterious  Carpathians 
contain  such  an  exquisite  and  perfect  specialty  as  the 
emerald  Auschowitzer  valley,  walled  in  with  pine  and 
larch  clad  mountains,  each  crowned  by  its  gloriette  or 
rustic  temple,  whence  plains  chequered  with  cereal 
wealth  of  all  tints  stretch  away  in  every  direction  to 
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the  feet  of  mighty  hill-chains,  shaded  by  the  distance 
into  every  gradation  of  hue  between  the  darkest  blue 
and  the  dim,  vapoury  gray.  From  one  of  these  lofty 
perches,  named  after  his  warrior  son  (Frederic-William's 
Height),  the  sturdy  old  King  of  Prussia,  long  before 
his  great  campaign,  surveyed  repeatedly,  and  with 
profound  interest,  the  distant  Erzgebirge  and  Bavarian 
hills,  noting  the  passes  through  which  he  might  most 
conveniently  pour  his  armies  into  Austria,  when  the 
occasion  should  be  ripe  for  that  tremendous  struggle 
which  he  well  knew  must  come  between  North  and 
South  Germany — between  intelligence  and  superstition, 
progress  and  tradition.  The  Marienbader  have  there- 
fore good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  commanding 
heights,  in  that  these  latter  may  have  aided  ever  so 
little  in  the  achievement  of  that  astounding  catastrophe 
which  turned  out  to  be  not  only  Austria's  salvation  but 
her  regeneration.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  cruel  kind- 
ness "  inflicted  by  the  Prussian  hosts  on  the  Austro- 
Saxon  army  twenty- two  years  ago,  what  might  not  have 
been  the  present  condition  of  the  Habsburg  empire, 
or  indeed  of  Europe  ?  Austrian  currency  might  have 
been  at  forty  per  cent,  depreciation,  the  chains  of 
Hungary  still  firmly  fettered,  and  the  oppressed  peoples 
desperately  preparing  for  revolt  and  civil  war.  If  ever 
a  seeming  calamity  was  attended  with  fortunate  results, 
auspicious  of  real  and  lasting  good  to  both  contending 
parties,  it  was  that  which  shattered  old  Austria  to 
pieces  on  the  plain  of  Koniggratz,  and  inaugurated  the 
birth  of  a  new,  righteous,  and  grand  empire,  that  shall 
endure  and  prosper  for  long  ages. 
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Not  far  from  the  conspicuous  point  upon  which 
King  A\rilliarn  used  to  stand,  gazing  and  prophesying  to 
those  whom  he  trusted  with  his  formidable  projects,  the 
dusky-red,  steep  Karlsbader-road  winds  upwards  from  the 
Kreuz-brunn  through  masses  of  forest,  until  it  reaches 
a  huge  mountain  plateau,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
Podhorn,  rugged  and  majestic.  Leaving  that  pheno- 
menal agglomeration  of  upheaved  granite  blocks,  cast 
together  in  a  bizarre  heap  by  fierce  volcanic  agency, 
the  road  bends  downwards  to  the  left,  and,  after 
traversing  one  or  two  unimportant  villages,  enters  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  mountain  passes,  to  the  lower 
level  of  which  it  has  been  adjusted  with  infinite  care, 
solidity  of  construction,  and  regard  for  the  picturesque. 
For  more  than  a  dozen  miles  it  is  built  up  to  a  height 
varying  between  ten  and  sixteen  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  Tepl,  whose  countless  windings  it  implicit]y  follows 
alternately  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  bright 
little  river.  Masses  of  granite,  often  piled  one  upon 
the  other  in  fantastic  forms,  are  strewn  in  indescribable 
confusion  at  the  feet  of  the  rough  gray  hills,  many  of 
them  springing  from  the  brink  sheer  upwards  for  many 
hundred  feet,  which  line  both  sides  of  the  highway. 
Here  and  there  the  grim  solitude  of  the  pass  is  broken 
by  a  noisy  saw-mill  in  full  work,  its  wheels  driven  by 
rushing  water,  diverted  into  artificial  conduits  from  the 
rapid  Tepl.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  these  mills  was 
formerly  to  be  seen  a  curious  sight — namely,  about  forty 
hawks  and  falcons,  of  all  sizes,  with  outspread  wings, 
nailed  fast  to  the  bricks,  as  trophies  of  the  miller's  skill 
in  gunnery.  A  few  of  these  were  magnificent  specimens 
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of  a  species  of  hawk  I  have  never  seen  in  England — 
almost  as  large  as  a  small  rock  eagle,  yellow,  brown, 
and  black  in  colour,  and  armed  with  beak  and  claws  of 
extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Such  a  fellow,  I  was 
told,  will  fly  away  with  a  strong  gosling  or  large  pea- 
chick  in  his  clutch  as  easily  as  a  brown  owl  with  a 
field  mouse.  The  post-town  of  Petschau,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  jagged  mass  of  granite  about  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  curious  old  feudal 
castle  with  a  wooden  roof,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western issue  from  this  labyrinth  of  iron-bound  moun- 
tain passes ;  and  thence  to  Carlsbad  the  road  meanders 
through  broad  smiling  valleys  teeming  with  pleasant 
surprises  to  the  eye  ;  for,  seldom  more  than  a  mile  long 
in  a  straight  line,  they  terminate  in  abrupt  turns,  reveal- 
ing fresh  vistas  of  rich  landscape,  field,  wood,  rock,  and 
water,  at  every  new  bend. 

For  the  last  three  miles  before  entering  Carlsbad 
your  carriage  rolls  high  above  the  Tepl  vale,  along  lofty 
avenues  of  elm,  chestnut,  and  lime  trees  ;  pretty  gardens 
and  parks  sweep  down  the  slope,  on  your  right  hand,  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  whilst,  on  your  left,  the  gray  granite 
rocks,  fringed  with  firs,  tower  skywards.  Presently  you 
come  to  the  Kaiserpark,  an  extramural  restaurant,  with 
parterres  and  shrubberies,  glass  galleries,  summer-houses, 
and  pavilions  overlooking  the  river ;  a  little  farther  on 
commences  the  fashionable  promenade,  or  Neue  Wiese, 
fully  a  mile  long,  and  delightfully  planted  with  trees  of 
many  varieties.  Here  and  there  an  inscription,  cut  in 
the  hard  granite,  tells  of  some  celebrated  Carlsbad  guest 
or  sufferer  who  has  benefited  by  the  waters,  and  thus 
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perpetuated  his  gratitude.  At  the  town-end  of  the 
Neue  Wiese  a  light  bridge  crosses  the  Tepl — become 
murky  and  malodorous — to  the  Alte  Wiese,  evening 
lounge  of  the  water-drinking  jeunesse  doree.  Here  the 
royal  free  town  of  Karlsbad  may  properly  be  said  to 
commence — a  long  straggling  collection  of  green  and 
white  houses,  built  on  either  side  of  the  dirty,  evil- 
smelling  river,  terrace-wise,  the  left-hand  portion,  in 
which  is  the  ancient  market-place,  backed  by  and  en- 
croaching upon  the  Hammerberg,  Hirschensprung,  and 
Bernhardsfelsen,  and  the  right  containing  the  famous 
hot-spring  (Sprudel)  said  to  be  unique  of  its  kind,  rest- 
ing upon  the  bases  of  the  Laurenzberg  and  Buchenberg. 
Nearly  eight  thousand  people  reside  all  the  year  round 
in  the  town,  which  is  visited  by  about  ten  thousand 
invalids  annually. 

The  '  Golden  Shield,'  a  colossal  hotel  in  four  volumes 
(I  can  describe  its  architectural  addenda  no  better), 
faces  the  river  from  its  right  bank,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  frowns  the  enormous  rock  to  which,  if 
the  pet  legend  of  Carlsbad  may  be  credited,  these  waters 
owe  in  some  degree  the  original  discovery  of  their  virtues. 
It  is  a  long  and  wearisome  dimb  to  the  top  of  the 
Hirschensprung,  a  nearly  perpendicular  mass  of  granite, 
in  which  zigzag  paths  have  been  laboriously  cut  out,  to 
render  its  ascent  from  the  river  bank  possible ;  but,  by 
making  a  wide  cast,  there  is  a  back  way  up  to  be  dis- 
covered, taking  the  mountain  in  flank,  of  which  the 
gradient  is  much  less  abrupt,  although  the  distance  to 
be  walked  is  considerably  greater.  As  nobody  will  tell 
you  of  this  circuitous  route,  it  being  considered  the  right 
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thing  to  take  it  out  of  yourself  by  attacking  the  hill  en 
face,  and  toiling  painfully  to  the  summit,  whence  the 
discordant  performance  of  a  national  Dudelsack  compels 
you  to  flee  shuddering  ere  you  have  had  time  to  regain 
your  breath,  it  may  be  well  to  hint  that  there  is  a  foot- 
path between  the  Felsenquelle  and  the  Kursaal,  leading 
to  the  upper  town,  in  which  it  debouches  opposite  to  the- 
"  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  "  so  far,  your  way  is  both  rough 
and  steep,  but,  on  turning  to  your  right  as  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  path,  you  will  find  a  broad  road  sloping 
easily  upwards,  by  following  which  you  will  arrive,  in 
about  half  an  hour's  easy  strolling,  at  your  destination. 
So  much  for  those  who  want  to  surmount  the  Hirschen- 
sprung  without  running  the  risk  of  succumbing  to  heat 
and  exhaustion  long  before  they  reach  the  kiosk.  The 
visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  this  lofty  point  is  com- 
memorated by  a  square  stone  pillar,  upon  which  is 
engraved  a  Latin  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  ;  the 
same  compliment  having  been  paid  to  one  or  two  other 
eminent  historical  personages  who  at  different  times  have 
scaled  the  renowned  precipice. 

The  usual  dose  of  Sprudelwasser  is  eight  tumblers  in 
the  morning,  drunk  as  hot  as  may  be,  at  intervals  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  and  five  tumblers,  cold, 
at  night  before  going  to  bed ;  it  tastes,  so  I  have  been 
told,  like  weak  fowl  broth,  and  is  a  very  powerful 
medicament,  playing  the  deuce  with  confirmed  liver 
disease.  But  it  is  so  strong  that  its  effects,  combined 
with  the  low  diet  ordained  for  those  who  drink  it,  com- 
monly bring  the  patient,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  to  a  condition  of  languor,  melancholy, 
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and  general  debility  distressing  in  the  extreme.  Utter 
loss  of  appetite,  lassitude,  and  low  spirits  character- 
ize the  invalids  in  their  second  week  of  cure.  Just, 
however,  when  they  begin  to  feel  that  a  few  tumblers 
more  will  finish  them  completely,  and  attain  that 
stage  of  depression  experienced  by  sufferers  from 
violent  sea-sickness  when  steaming  against  a  "  fresh " 
headwind  in  a  chopping  sea,  matters  take  a  turn,  and 
their  restoration  to  strength,  activity,  and  appetite  is 
no  less  rapid,  though  happily  more  durable,  than  their 
previous  proclivity  towards  thorough  prostration.  A 
Hungarian  gentleman,  who  had  swallowed  immense 
quantities  of  Sprudel  in  his  time,  being  afflicted  with 
a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  these  waters 
reduced  for  him  every  two  years,  told  me  that  the 
"  cure  "  regularly  brought  him  down  to  such  a  depth 
of  wretchedness  that  he  could  neither  walk,  talk,  nor 
eat— he  was  then  on  rations  of  a  semmerl  a  day,  about 
two  ounces  of  white  bread — but  that  it  as  regularly  sent 
him  away  as  vigorous  and  hearty  as  Samson  before  he 
was  clipped,  and  with  a  never-to-be-assuaged  appetite. 
Altogether,  the  "  cure  "  seemed  to  me  a  very  hard  one 
for  the  curee,  who  is  only  allowed  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  composed  of  the  most  mawkish  ingredients.  He 
(or  she)  must  get  up  at  four  in  the  morning  (my  Magyar 
friend,  ordinarily  a  man  of  undoubted  courage  and  re- 
solution, said  to  me,  apropos  of  this  part  of  the  system, 
"  I  could  cry  when  I  think  of  it,  and  when  the  horrible 
moment  comes  feel  inclined  to  cut  my  throat  and  cure 
myself  of  my  cure  that  way  !  ")  ;  must  not  play  cards, 
dance,  or  indulge  in  any  amusement  of  an  exciting 
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description ;  must  not  go  to  sleep  during  the  day,  after 
his  one  poor  skimping  meal,  lest  he  never  wake  again  ! 
Imagine  the  physical  and  psychical  condition  of  such 
a  luckless  wretch,  robbed  nightly  of  his  repose,  half- 
starved,  bored  to  death,  and  forbidden  to  snooze  on  pain 
of  death ! 

Moreover,  the  "  system,"  as  everybody,  with  mourn- 
ful pride,  calls  it  at  Karlsbad,  is  utterly  intolerant  to 
the  wants  or  habits  of  persons  who,  although  fortunately 
for  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  health  and  natural 
appetites,  happen,  either  from  curiosity  or  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  duty,  to  visit  the  charming  town.  Such  a 
person,  especially  if  he  have  a  partiality  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  runs  a  perilous  risk  of  being  half- 
starved  in  Karlsbad,  where  no  provision  whatever  is 
made  for  the  healthy  intruder,  and  where  he  cannot  get 
a  good,  nourishing,  succulent  dinner  for  love  or  money — 
not  even  by  committing  a  crime  for  its  procurement  ! 
All  the  restaurants  organize  their  culinary  arrangements 
after  the  same  pattern — pale  thready  veal,  and  beef 
done  to  tasteless  grayness,  being  the  staples  of  their 
menu.  Say  you  order  a  trout,  explaining  that  you  do 
not  want  him  dressed  "  Kurgemass,"  but  decently,  in- 
telligently— he  is  laid  before  you  broken  up  into  dry 
flakes,  if  boiled,  or  contracted  into  half  his  size,  and  as 
chippy  as  an  Abernethy  biscuit,  if  baked.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  protest,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  that  you  are 
quite  well — that  you  would  rather  shave  your  head  and 
paint  it  sky-blue  than  drink  the  waters,  and  that  you 
are  hungry  enough  to  eat  an  ant-bear  stuffed  with  tar — 
either  the  waiters  don't  believe  you,  or  else,  still  more 
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likely,  they  deem  that,  not  being  ill,  you  have  no  moral 
right  to  be  in  Karlsbad  at  all,  nor  to  expect  that  the 
"  system  "  will  put  itself  out  in  the  least  degree  for  you 
and  your  unjustifiable  raven ousness.  In  the  Kursaal  (a 
noble  building,  the  whole  arrangement  of  which  is  a 
mistake — imagine  a  Kursaal  with  its  assembly  and 
dinino'-rooms  on  the  first  floor !)  is  established  the  best 
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restaurant  of  Karlsbad — I  should,  perhaps,  say  the  least 
bad — and  the  head  waiter  thereof  is  a  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic being,  not  unused  to  the  bitter  complaints  of 
hungry  Anglo-Saxons,  but  completely  powerless  against 
the  "  system."  "  Sees  not  your  Grace  that  it  is  in  vain 
I  adjure  the  c/ief—yet  again  is  the  food  without  flavour, 
doubtless — but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  eat  it  thus 
myself — we  all  must !  "  So  even  the  waiters  are  com- 
pelled to  live  "  Kurgemass,"  it  seems  !  Well,  well  !  let 
us  be  patient  and  long-suffering ;  it  being  of  not  the 
slightest  advantage  to  be  otherwise  ! 

Karlsbad  was  crowded  to  overflowing  in  July,  1868, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  of  my  compatriots  within 
its  precincts,  drinking  the  waters  with  dogged  persever- 
ance, and  grumbling  at  the  hardness  of  their  lot  with 
inexhaustible  ill-humour.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to 
contemplate  three  or  four  clean  old  English  gentlemen, 
who  walked  diligently  about  the  Neue  Wiese  with 
their  families,  casting  highly  respectable  and  intensely 
unfriendly  glances  at  all  the  varieties  of  the  genus 
"  foreigner "  swarming  the  streets.  It  was  they  who 
were  the  foreigners  there ;  but  that  never  seemed  to 
strike  them.  They  were  clad  cap-a-pie  in  unsociable 
armour,  which  they  never  put  off  for  a  moment  in 
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public ;  they  did  not  even  associate  with  one  another, 
and  were  made  fun  of  a  good  deal  by  the  free-and-easy 
Wallachs,  Poles,  and  Hungarian  small-fry;  but  then 
they  were  so  neat,  fitly  attired,  and  conspicuously 
washed,  that  it  was  a  treat  to  look  at  them.  Prussian 
bureaucracy,  which  mustered  strong  in  Karlsbad,  was 
just  as  stiff,  twice  as  disagreeable,  and  not  half  so  clean. 
Boyars  and  magnates  are  the  liveliest  people  out,  and 
right  pleasant  company,  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
they  apply  all  the  water  they  use  inwardly,  and  that 
Vexterieur  reste  en  defaut.  As  for  the  Poles,  whoever 
saw  a  clean  Pole  ?  There  were  lots  of  princes  and 
personages  taking  the  waters — Schwarzenberg,  Suwaroff, 
&c. — and  a  couple  of  English  earls,  to  whom  extra- 
ordinary deference  appeared  to  be  paid  by  the  aborigines. 
America,  too,  was  represented  by  one  or  two  Yankees, 
who  must,  I  should  think,  have  been  taking  the  waters 
to  cure  their  abominable  accent.  An  archbishop  from 
Moldavia  was  one  of  our  great  guns ;  one  half  of  him 
was  beard,  and  the  other  high  cap  ;  he  was  attended  by 
priest-servants,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  keeping  a 
million  ducats  under  his  bed.  There  was  not  even  a 
pianoforte  in  the  magnificent  assembly  rooms,  and  the 
stench  of  the  river  was  well-nigh  unbearable,  especially 
in  the  evening,  when  it  was  "  the  thing  "  to  promenade 
the  Neue  Wiese,  skirting  its  left  bank. 

These  Bohemian  watering-places  possess  one  or  two 
incontestable  advantages  over  their  fashionable  German 
rivals.  In  the  first  place,  with  one  exception,  they  are 
far  more  beautifully  situated  ;  even  Ems,  most  romantic 
of  whilom  hells,  cannot  compare  with  Marienbad  either 
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for  picturesqueness  of  site  or  varied  attraction  of  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Secondly,  considered  as  places  of 
sojourn,  they  are,  in  every  respect,  cheaper  than  the 
holiday  Ehine  towns.  Thirdly,  they  are,  in  the  highest 
degree,  respectable.  I  will  go  farther,  and  say — putting 
aside  their  claims  to  pre-eminence  in  the  curative  line, 
respectiug  which  professional  judges  have  pronounced  a 
favourable  verdict — that  their  especial  characteristic  is 
morality — of  the  negative  sort,  truly,  such  as  is  practised 
in  this  highly  civilized  age.  They  are  moral  baths  ; 
perhaps  one  more  so  than  another,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  nuance.  For  instance,  I  would  not  pretend 
to  assert  that  Karlsbad  is  so  imperviously  buttoned  up 
in  virtue  as  Franzensbad,  where  I  happened  to  be  one 
day  dining  with  the  Burgomaster,  when,  just  at  the 
time  for  roast  veal  and  apricots  had  arrived,  a  municipal 
officer  brought  in  the  tremendous  intelligence  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  temporarily  resident  in  a  neighbouring 
hotel  had  not  "been  home  "  all  night — a  report  received 
with  cries  of  horror  by  the  majority  of  the  persons 
present,  and  with  a  shrewd  smile  by  the  worthy  and 
accomplished  chief  magistrate.  How,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but,  by  the  evening,  which  happened  to  be  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  weekly  reunion  at  the  Cursaal,  the 
appalling  news  had  spread  far  and  wide,  everybody 
"  knew  all  about  it,"  and  it  was  the  sheet-anchor  for 
several  hours  of  the  leading  conversationalists.  As  the 
delinquent  was  a  literary  celebrity,  and  a  good  fellow 
to  boot,  of  course  he  got  soundly  chaffed  by  the  men, 
and  even  by  one  or  two  of  the  ladies,  who  were 
sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  feel  themselves  justi- 
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fied  in  approaching  so  tenebrous  a  subject ;  and  never 
was  a  sinner  (if  sinner  he  were)  made  more  properly 
uncomfortable  since  the  abolition  of  lapidation  and  the 
pillory  as  penances  for  irregularities  de  la  sorte.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  sensitive  morality  was  very  soothing,  con- 
sidering what  a  naughty  world  we  live  in.  But  Fran- 
zensbad  is  a  real  Garden  of  Eden,  bien  entendu,  of  the 
prsepippin  period — bar  the  tigers,  the  serpents,  and 
other  such  playful  creatures. 

Karlsbad,  mayhap,  is  a  trifle  less  paradisaical,  but  it 
is  a  good  little  place,  for  all  that  ;  malicious  and  evil- 
disposed  persons  might  perhaps  entertain  the  opinion 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  vigorous  virtue  reigning  over  the 
town  is  exercised  a  contre  cceur,  the  fact  being  that  people 
are  too  busy  with  their  ailments,  and  too  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  effectuation  of  their  cure — about  the  farthest  thing 
from  a  joke  with  which  I  am  acquainted — to  have  either 
time  or  inclination  for  what  is  wrong,  but  pleasant.  I 
prefer  believing  that  there  is  something,  let  us  say,  in  the 
air  of  Karlsbad  that  predisposes  its  denizens  to  a  strict 
observance  of  those  precepts,  summed  up  in  the  Deca- 
logue, by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct,  and 
don't.  Perhaps,  too,  the  institution  of  mutual  espionnage, 
developed  to  perfection  in  these  homely  retreats,  has 
something  to  do  with  this  exceptional  elevation  of  the 
moral  standard.  In  small  places,  where  existence  is 
carried  on  al  fresco,  where  everybody  is  accurately  in- 
formed respecting  the  doings  of  everybody  else,  and 
where  each  house  is,  as  it  were,  open  to  the  whole  world, 
private  life  becomes  public  property,  and  the  smallest 
flirtation  is  watched,  gauged,  and  discussed  in  all  its 
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stages  with  an  attention  and  exhaustiveness  that  render 
it  a  perilous  and  fruitless  undertaking.  Amongst  the 
many  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  "  system "  on  its 
followers  is  by  no  means  that  of  interfering  with  your 
neighbour's  business  ;  strong  emotions,  indeed,  are  rigor- 
ously tabooed,  but  scandal  and  medisance  do  not  come 
under  this  category  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  agree- 
able, tickling,  piquant  stimulants,  and,  as  such,  were 
liberally  indulged  in  by  most  people  when  I  was  there, 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  grateful  occupation  afforded 
to  them  by  languidly  rending  one  another's  reputation 
to  tatters,  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  died  of  ennui  and 
the  waters.  Thus  it  was  that  we  in  Karlsbad  were  one 
and  all  moral,  to  a  man.  Whether  the  morality  were 
provisional  or  sporadic,  the  result  of  conviction  or  the 
fear  of  being  convicted,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  was 
sent  to  Karlsbad  to  deal  with  facts,  and  tell  what  I 
knew ;  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  other  Bohemian 
baths,  was  the  abode  of  the  Virtues,  I  was  enabled  to 
confidently  proclaim. 

Whether  it  might  justly  be  characterized  as  a  lively 
or  amusing  place  was  quite  another  matter.  Again 
leaving  the  healing  properties  of  its  waters  out  of  the 
question,  Karlsbad,  I  may  say,  was  neither  one  thing 
or  the  other.  It  was  not  exactly  a  monastery  nor  an 
hospital ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Pleasures.  Excepting  the  local  band — 
and  I  am.  not  quite  sure  that  that  could  be  considered  a 
source  of  rapturous  enjoyment— and  the  theatre,  con- 
verted by  the  heat  of  the  weather  into  a  veritable 
purgatory,  full  of  perils  and  penalties  for  an  invalid 
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audience,  no  recreation  of  any  kind  was  provided  for 
the  ten  thousand  frequenters  of  the  springs.  Stay  !  I 
am  wrong.  There  were  three  or  four  booths,  in  which 
shooting  at  a  mark  with  an  air  gun  was  kept  up  from 
morning  till  night,  the  chief  satisfaction  of  which,  to  an 
expert  shot,  must  have  been,  that  no  amount  of  success 
entitled  you  to  a  prize  of  nuts  or  gingerbread,  comestibles 
absolutely  forbidden  to  be  consumed  in  those  precincts. 
Some  of  the  faster  young  ladies  spent  most  of  their 
time,  surrounded  by  admiring  spectators,  at  these  Tirs, 
which  offered  a]l  sorts  of  fixed  and  moving  marks  to  the 
sportive.  One  day  I  saw  a  lovely  girl,  the  belle  of  the 
baths,  kill  twenty  little  wooden  soldiers,  one  after  the 
other,  at  fifteen  yards  :  her  reputation  for  steady  nerve 
and  unerring  skill,  not  to  mention  her  surpassing  beauty, 
always  drew  a  crowd  to  witness  her  performances.  Two 
Tyrolese  gentlemen,  bound  to  Vienna,  for  the  Schutzen- 
fest,  I  noticed  to  be  assiduous  frequenters  of  these 
shooting  tents — probably  they  were  getting  their  hands 
in,  with  a  view  of  carrying  off  all  the  big  prizes  in  the 
coming  contest.  There  was  plenty  of  pretty  practice  to 
be  seen  at  revolving  discs  and  other  travelling  marks  ; 
but  it  aroused  no  spirit  of  competition,  led  to  no  sweeps, 
bets,  or  other  speculative  operations.  Nevertheless,  the 
shooting  was  an  immense  resource  to  the  younger  vale- 
tudinarians, and  served  to  pass  away  a  weary  hour  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  utter  idleness  and 
boredom.  Of  course  there  was  a  small  fraction  of 
society  that  was  never  weary  of  climbing  the  various 
mountains  encircling  the  town,  and  another  that  de- 
lighted in  driving  over  and  over  again  to  Hammer, 
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Dallwitz,  Zettlitz,  Fischern,  Aich,  the  Aberg,  Joachim- 
sthal,  &c. ;  but  these  expeditions  were  confined  to  the 
few  persons  of  enterprising  disposition  whose  spirits 
had  not  entirely  succumbed  to  the  waters  and  the  diet. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  visitors  restricted  their  ex- 
cursions to  the  Alte  and  Neue  Wiese,  the  latter  of  which 
promenades  leads  to  half  a  dozen  suburban  restaurants, 
in  whose  gardens  it  was  "  the  thing "  to  take  one's 
evening  coffee  and  bread,  or  "Jausen,"  as  it  is  called 
throughout  Austria.  The  chief  of  these  establishments 
was  the  "  Post  Hof,"  proud  in  the  possession  of  an  own 
omnibus  for  the  transport  backwards  and  forwards  of 
its  habitues.  Once  or  twice  a  week  Labitzky  and  his 
minions  emigrated  from  the  "  Saxon  court "  to  a  gallery 
overlooking  the  Post  Hof  garden,  whither  the  beau 
monde  of  Karlsbad  followed  them  en  masse,  to  listen  to 
the  same  waltzes  and  selections  they  had  heard  in  the 
morning  by  the  Sprudel,  in  the  forenoon  by  the  Cafe 
Salon,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Freundschafts-saal. 
From  three  until  seven  p.m.  the  Neue  Wiese  was  full, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  fashions  exhibited  their  stripes  to 
an  envious  throng  of  dowdily-dressed  bourgeoises.  The 
Countess  Reischach,  one  of  our  "  lionnes"  came  out  in 
white  and  red  (the  Austrian  colours)  one  day,  and  in 
black  and  yellow  (the  Hapsburg  colours)  on  the  morrow. 
Nothing  could  be  more  loyal  or  more  conspicuous  than 
this  fair  patrician's  garments ;  and  you  should  have  seen 
the  glances  of  hatred  levelled  at  her  by  all  the  ladies 
less  gaily  dressed  than  herself.  The  young  Berlinese 
beauty,  Clara  Lilienthal,  who  was  such  a  dead  shot,  and 
who  generally  wore  the  Bavarian  blue  and  white  stripes, 
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rejoiced  in  a  wealth  of  dark  hair  such  as  it  would  seem 
Dame  Nature  bestows  but  rarely  now-a-days  on  her 
daughters — so  exuberant,  that,  although  thick  masses  of 
it  were  gathered  up  in  a  knotted  coronet  on  the  crown 
of  her  head,  there  remained  a  rich  cluster  of  long  locks 
that  streamed  downwards  below  her  waist  in  luxuriant 
disarray.  If  one  might  surmise  the  fate  earnestly 
desired  for  this  splendid  chevelure  by  the  demoiselles 
of  Karlsbad  from  the  expression  of  countenance  generally 
induced  by  its  contemplation,  it  seemed  probable  that 
Fraulein  Lilienthal  would  have  almost  unanimously  been 
condemned  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  having  her  head 
shaved  to  the  smoothness  of  a  Dutch  cheese.  Some  of 
the  Rouman  belles,  whose  abundant  "  capillary  attrac- 
tions" were  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  this 
wonderful  head  of  hair,  glared  at  it  so  fiercely  that 
one  trembled  lest  they  should  be  armed  with  vengeful 
scissors,  and  do  a  ruthless  deed  ere  rescue  were  possible. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  promenaders  adjourned  to  their 
respective  hotels,  or  to  the  refreshment  gardens,  where 
they  supped  off  a  small  plate  of  preserves  ;  after  which 
they  walked  a  little  more,  for  digestion's  sake,  drank 
more  water,  and  then  went  to  bed,  tired  of  themselves 
and  everybody  else,  and  downcast  with  the  mournful 
presage  of  next  morning's  six  to  ten  tumblers  of  reeking 
nastiness,  to  be  imbibed  at  the  shrine  of  the  Sprudel  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

It  is  a  sweet  spot,  this  same  Karlsbad,  but  only  in 
one,  the  figurative,  sense  of  the  word.  Although  a  very 
Pactolus  of  wealth  pours  into  it  yearly,  and  its  permanent 
population  has  been  enriched  by  successive  generations 
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of  visitors,  little  has  been  done  by  its  administrative 
to  deliver  it  from  the  filthy  consequences  of  former 
ignorance  and  carelessness  in  re  the  sanatory  arrange- 
ments of  the  place.  The  river  Tepl — only  a  mile  above 
Karlsbad  as  bright  and  merry  a  little  stream  as  you 
could  wish  to  see,  teeming  with  fine  trout,  and  purling 
along  with  a  joyful  sound — is  turned,  by  the  inconceiv- 
able neglect  or  stupidity  of  the  municipality,  into  a 
sluggish,  stinking  sewer  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  town  ; 
through  which  it  creeps  slowly,  dark  brown  in  colour, 
laden  with  abominations  of  all  sorts,  and  impregnating 
the  atmosphere  with  fetid,  sickening  effluvia.  All 
the  best  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  built  on  its 
banks  ;  and,  as  evening  draws  in,  despite  the  suffocating 
heat  of  the  weather  during  the  summer  season,  the 
occupants  of  rooms  overlooking  its  foul  bed  are  com- 
pelled to  close  their  windows  to  avoid  nausea.  In 
consequence  of  an  unusually  long  drought,  there  was  in 
July,  1868,  scarcely  any  water  in  the  Tepl,  and  the  issues 
of  the  town  sewerage  could  be  plainly  perceived.  Yet, 
despite  these  horrors,  so  bracing  is  the  Karlsbad  air,  that 
the  cholera  has  never  visited  the  town,  arid  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  rule  enjoy  excellent  health  and  attain  advanced 
ages.  It  is,  however,  certainly  due  to  the  noses  of  its 
frequenters,  who  have  made  it  rich  and  prosperous,  if 
not  to  their  constitutions,  that  the  evil  should  be  done 
away  with ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  In  the  back 
streets,  built  on  mountain  terraces,  to  which  you  ascend 
by  immense  flights  of  steps,  there  is  also  evidently  a 
great  want  of  strict  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  so  far  as  the  cleanliness  of  courts,  alleys,  and 
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back  yards  is  concerned.  Many  backways,  traversed 
daily  by  dozens  of  persons  bound  up  the  Hirschensprung 
or  Laurenzberg,  are  as  malodorous  as  the  worst  specimen 
of  a  London  court ;  and  it  is  only  when  you  are  fairly 
on  the  mountain-top  that  you  escape  from  a  compound 
stench  of  fresh  sewer  and  old  dust-bin. 

The  conversations  I  overheard  from  time  to  time  on 
the  promenades  were  curiously  illustrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  mind  to  which  people  are  brought  by  the 
waters  of  the  Sprudel — which,  by  the  way,  I  may 
observe,  possess,  amongst  other  properties,  that  of  petri- 
faction. I  should  think  so,  judging  by  the  appearance 
of  some  arduous  drinkers  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted.  Seriously,  any  object  immersed  in  them 
for  a  short  time  will  be  completely  covered  with  a  thin 
hard  crust  of  greenish  tinge,  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but 
unpleasant  to  think  of  in  connection  with  one's  inside. 
I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  this  specialty  that  one  is 
forbidden  to  go  to  sleep  for  several  hours  after  drinking 
Sprudel :  fancy  being  turned  to  stone  during  a  nap — 
dozing  off  comfortably  and  waking  up  a  statue  !  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  people  said  to  one  another,  by  way 
of  enlivening  talk,  whilst  strolling  up  and  down  the  Neue 
Wiese.  I  remarked  one  afternoon,  "  My  gracious  one  " 
(Meine  Gnadiye — the  common  form  of  address  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  Austria),  "  you  did  not  take  your  ninth 
tumbler  this  morning  ! "  "  Ah,  no  ;  after  my  eighth  I 
felt  a  swimming  in  my  poor  little  head,  and  was  obliged 
to  stop."  "  So  !  "  (a  pause)  ;  "  now  I  always  get  giddy 
after  my  fifth,  but  that  is  all  one  (Alles  eins).  I  go  on 
again,  so  sick ;  but  one  must  follow  up  the  system,  you 
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know."  "  As  for  me,  I  no  longer  eat.  What  a  wretched 
life  this  is,  to  be  sure  ! "  Presently  you  heard  the  growl 
of  an  Englishman,  "  Confound  the  waters !  lost  my 
appetite  and  my  legs — feel  much  worse  than  I  did — 
how  many  jorums  of  the  infernal  stuff  do  you  drink, 
eh  ! "  "  In  truth,  my  dear,  it  is  to  die  of,  ce  Sprudel ; 
see,  I  am  become  affreusement  maigre ;  and  pale — but 
pale  ! "  was  the  lament  of  a  lively  little  French  lady — 
what  could  have  induced  her  to  drink  of  the  petrifying 
spring  ?  And  so  it  went  on,  in  every  language  of 
Europe,  Eouman  and  Hungarian  predominating — the 
same  refrain  to  the  same  tune. 

When  I  left    Karlsbad   at    six  a.m.  on  a  sparkling 
summer   morning,    that    royal    free    town    presented    a 
highly  animated  spectacle.     All  the  approaches  to  the 
principal  wells  were  crowded  with  "  early  Christians," 
hurrying  backwards  and  forwards  between  their  nauseous 
draughts,  every  one  provided  with  his  or  her  beaker  of 
Bohemian  glass ;  most  of  the  gentlemen  wearing  their 
tumblers  attached  to  a  button-hole,  after  the  manner  of 
a  decoration.     It  was  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance  who  had 
not   drunk  and  who  had.     On   the  features  of  persons 
coming  under  the  former  category  was  impressed   the 
settled  melancholy  of  sad  anticipation,  whilst  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  passed  through  the  dread  ordeal  were 
convulsed  with  the  writhings  of  wretched  retrospection. 
The    Sprudel  Gallery    was    completely    blocked    up  by 
aspirants  to  gradual  petrifaction,  and  the  fair  dispensers 
of  the  stony  bouillon,  their  sleeves  tucked  up  to  their 
shoulders,  were  spooning  out  the  seething  liquid  at  a 
great  rate,  the  while  Labitzky  and  his  acolytes  laboured 
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away  at  their  rheumatic  waltzes  and  gouty  quadrilles. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  abnormal  condition  for  a  person  of  independent 
means  and  civilized  habits  to  find  himself  committed  to 
than  that  of  drinking  boiling  water  before  the  sun  is  up, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  string  band.  To  see  a  conscientious  patient 
alternately  blowing  at  his  tumbler  to  cool  his  turbid 
drink,  and  making  a  hideous  face  after  each  convulsive 
gulp,  is  a  tragical  sight,  indeed ;  all  the  more  so 
when  you  consider  that  he  has  had  no  food  to  speak 
of  for  eighteen  hours,  ten  of  which,  at  least,  he  has 
spent  in  walking  up  and  down  an  avenue  of  trees,  and 
smelling  the  Tepl.  Surely  it  must  be  an  aggravation 
of  this  great  woe  to  have  would-be  joyful  strains  dinned 
into  your  ears  whilst  you  are  imbibing  your  "  warm 
without."  As  I  passed  the  Sprudel  that  day  morning 
Labitzky's  cornet-player  was  throwing  a  deal  of  power 
into  the  "  brindisi "  out  of  *  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  surely  a 
cruel  mockery  of  the  action  going  on  round  him — or, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  grim  illustration  of  the  "  unfit* 
ness  of  things/'  True,  Orsini's  festal  cup  was  poisoned  ; 
but  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  an  agreeable 
incident  of  which  to  remind  a  Sprudel-drinking  audi- 
ence !  At  any  rate,  "  il  segreto  per  esser  felice,"  if  I 
know  anything  of  happiness,  is  not  to  be  roused  out 
of  bed  ere  dawn  and  sent  out  into  the  street,  breakfast- 
less,  to  drink  eight  or  nine  half-pints  of  scalding  liquid. 
From  Karlsbad  to  Toeplitz  is  about  fifty-four  English 
miles  of  capital  road;  and,  by  bespeaking  a  relay  of 
horses  at  Brlix,  the  distance  may  be  got  over  in  about 
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fifteen  hours  with  a  carriage  and  pair.  I  believe  the 
diligence  used  to  do  it  in  twelve,  but  would  not  venture 
to  recommend  that  mode  of  conveyance  to  anybody 
travelling  for  pleasure.  If  you  did  not  mind  being 
stifled,  cramped  up  into  much  such  a  position  as  that 
entailed  upon  the  betrothed  of  the  Scavenger's  Daughter,' 
and  devoured  by  tiny  antbropophagists  in  full  suits  of 
reddish-brown,  you  should  have  taken  the  diligence, 
by  all  means — you  could  save  three  hours  and  thirty 
shillings,  and  could  also  lose  your  temper,  your  night's 
rest,  and  your  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  and  interesting 
journey.  That  particular  part  of  Bohemia  is,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  &  pays  accidents,  with  but  short  intervals 
of  even  ground ;  the  whole  route  from  Karlsbad  to 
Toeplitz  is  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents.  Now 
you  are  perched  on  a  corn -clad  height,  from  which  you 
peer  down  into  the  chimney-pots  of  a  straggling,  old- 
fashioned  village ;  now  you  are  slowly  crawling  up  the 
side  of  an  apparently  interminable  hill,  every  niche  of 
which,  to  the  very  road's  edge,  is  covered  with  cereal 
and  vegetable  produce.  The  whole  fifty-four  miles  of 
c/iaussee,  as  the  main  highways  are  still  called  in  Austria 
and  Eoumania,  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  apple  and 
pear  trees,  most  of  them  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
that  their  lower  branches,  when  not  supported  by  props, 
appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  under  their 
burthen.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  "  attitude  "  would  be 
assumed  by  English  country  lads  towards  fifty-four 
miles  of  unprotected  apples  and  pears  ?  In  Czech-land, 
nobody  thinks  of  touching  them  ;  or,  if  he  do — and  one 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  secret  impulses  of  Bohemian 
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girls,  much  less  of  Bohemian  boys — is  kept  from  picking 
and  stealing  by  the  holy  horror  with  which  the  statues 
of  the  "  Straf-Gesetz-Buch  "  (penal  code)  inspire  him. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  corn  in  North- Western 
Bohemia  is  cut  by  the  end  of  July,  and  about  one-half 
carried  ;  the  gleaners  are  out  in  the  stubble,  and  the  geese 
are  having  a  good  time.  Perhaps  nothing  strikes  a  person 
travelling  through  that  part  of  the  province  more  comic- 
ally than  the  enormous  number  of  those  intelligent  birds 
peopling  the  fields,  roads — aye,  and  houses — under  the 
supervision  of  small  "  Gansemadchen,"  bare-headed, 
barefooted,  and  armed  with  long  thin  wands  wherewith 
to  restrain  the  passions  and  subdue  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  charges.  The  goose  is  a  being  of  enterprising 
character,  too  frequently  prompted  by  a  restless  spirit 
of  investigation  to  undertake  excursions  altogether  un- 
contemplated by  her  owners  or  guardians.  Much 
attention  and  judgment  is  required  on  the  part  of  these 
latter  to  curb  this  misdirected  energy.  But  she  is 
amenable  to  reason  and  susceptible  of  discipline.  At 
nightfall  you  shall  see  her  march  gravely  into  the 
ground  floor  of  a  two-storied  house  in  a  Bohemian 
village,  with  as  evident  an  understanding  of  that  being 
her  home,  and  that  it  is  time  for  all  respectable  geese 
to  be  in  bed,  as  if  she  were  a  ratepayer,  which,  in  some 
sense,  she  probably  is.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these 
snowy-white  waddlers  dotting  the  brown  stubble  in 
thousands,  with  their  swarthy,  unkempt,  wild  little 
attendants  running  round  and  amongst  them,  and  the 
red-coifed  gleaners,  some  with  their  bright-eyed  babies 
peeping  out  of  the  deep  baskets  strapped  on  their  backs, 
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busily  gathering  up  the  stray  ears  from  the  hot  furrows. 
As  in  Servia,  so  in  Bohemia,  I  have  never  heard  a 
peasant's  baby  cry ;  they  are  solemn,  wide-staring,  little 
tawny  things,  apparently  prescient  of  the  fact  that  their 
lives  are  destined  to  be  spent  in  hard  work,  and  that 
there  is  no  use  in  lamenting  over  it.  Many  of  them  are 
very  pretty  in  their  early  childhood ;  but  grow  up  to 
uniform  ugliness.  A  really  pretty  young  woman  of  the 
lower  classes  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  an  ugly  one  in 
Devonshire,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  chaussee  from  Karlsbad  brings  one  through 
several  small  towns  of  queer  nomenclature,  all  profusely 
adorned  with  statues  of  holy  people.  One,  the  name 
of  which  I  forget,  rejoices  in  a  group  of  stone  saints, 
gathered  round  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place. These  figures  look  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  in 
a  bruising  match  with  a  picked  lot  of  Satanic  pugilists, 
and  had  got  by  far  the  worst  of  the  hitting,  so  battered 
and  disfigured  are  their  reverend  countenances.  St. 
John  Nepomuck,  a  favourite  Czechish  saint,  who  is 
raised  a  little  above  his  mutilated  colleagues,  would 
seem  to  have  "  had  it  out "  with  the  enemy  of  mankind 
in  person,  and  to  have  been  fearfully  mauled  by  that 
redoubtable  champion.  I  never  saw  before  or  since  such 
a  melancholy  figure  as  the  good  gentleman  cuts,  sans 
eyes,  sans  nose,  sans  mouth — nothing  left  but  a  blurred 
outline  of  what  may  have  been  in  more  senses  than  one, 
"  strongly  marked  "  lineaments. 

Bohemia  is  almost  as  full  of  wayside  images,  cruci- 
fixes, and  miniature  chapels  as  is  Styria ;  and  has  rather 
the  pull  of  that  Alpine  province  in  the  surpassing 
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hideousness  of  these  objects  of  worship,  the  prevailing 
expression  of  whose  faces  is  that  commonly  produced 
by  excruciating  toothache,  and  whose  general  attitude 
suggests  the  idea  that  they  have  partaken  immoderately 
of  unripe  plums,  and  are  paying  the  internal  penalties 
of  their  imprudence.  The  very  dismallest-looking  saint 
I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  contemplate,  stands  at  the 
converging  point  of  four  cross  roads,  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  northwards  of  Karlsbad.  Spine  disease  is  the 
least  of  the  physical  evils  he  is  afflicted  with ;  his 
garments  are  bright  red  and  deep  blue,  one  side  of  his 
mouth  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  and  he  has  no 
thumbs !  Sometimes  religious  emblems,  viz.,  gigantic 
crucifixes,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  are  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  cornfield  or  a  potato,  plantation,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  reap  or  hoe,  and  every  village  is 
endowed  with  twenty  or  thirty  painted  wooden  members 
of  the  calendar,  besides  the  stone  scarecrows  profusely 
strewn  about  the  squares  and  in  front  of  the  churches. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  guys  is  scarcely  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  primitive  peasant  in  his  religious  principles ; 
considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  beauty  attained  by 
persons  who  have  led  such  exemplary  lives  that  they 
have  received  the  honours  of  canonization,  rather  is  it 
likely  to  fill  his  soul  with  despair,  and  precipitate  him 
into  the  gulf  of  infidelity.  I  can  fancy  an  ignorant  man 
contemplating  one  of  these  deformed  figures,  and  saying 
to  himself,  "  If  this  is  what  comes  of  being  pious  and 
good,  here  goes  for  crime  !  "  In  the  interest  of  morality 
they  should  be  done  away  with,  especially  in  Bohemia, 
where  virtue,  as  it  is,  is  decidedly  at  a  discount. 
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The  last  two  of  the  half-dozen  towns  traversed  on  the 
way  to  Toeplitz  are  also  the  most  important  in  size  and 
population.  Their  names  are  Briix  and  Dux — evidently 
of  Batrachian  origin.  The  former  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
rich  in  curious  old  buildings  (among  others,  the  Stad- 
thaus,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  surrounded  with  massive  stone  arcades,  above  which 
its  walls  are  covered  with  colossal  frescoes)  and  in  equally 
curious  legends.  It  seems  that,  centuries  ago,  it  was 
besieged — why  or  by  whom  I  could  not  gather  from  my 
informant,  who  was  as  weak  in  history  as  he  was  strong 
in  traditions.  The  story  goes  that  the  virgins  of  the 
place,  some  three  hundred  strong  (a  force  that  would 
have  been  highly  respectable  in  a  town  of  twice  the 
size),  marched  up  a  neighbouring  hill,  clad  in  white 
robes,  to  pray  at  a  shrine  there  established  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  for  the  relief  of  their  co-citizens,  and 
being  taken  by  the  hostile  troops  for  reinforcements, 
inspired  such  terror  that  the  siege  was  immediately 
raised.  Every  year  this  feat  is  commemorated  in  Briix 
by  a  procession,  in  which,  I  need  not  say,  the  virgins  of 
the  town  take  a  prominent  part,  although  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state  positively  that  they  keep  up  the  number 
brought  into  the  field  on  the  special  occasion  referred  to. 

Between  Brtix  arid  Dux  the  road  skirts  a  splendid  lake, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  marshes,  the  home  of  millions 
of  wild  ducks — such  fellows  to  dive  !  One  big  drake, 
who  was  all  by  himself  in  a  little  bay  near  the  roadside, 
went  in  after  a  fish  with  such  a  plunge  that  I  stopped 
the  carriage  to  watch  for  his  reappearance,  but,  after 
waiting  a  good  while,  was  obliged  to  give  him  up,  and 
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drive  on.  The  lake,  and  most  of  the  adjacent  country 
belongs  to  Count  Coudenhoven,  who  has  often  been 
advised  to  drain  it,  as  land  is  so  valuable  thereabouts, 
and  the  water  is  very  shallow ;  but  he  prefers  the  wild 
fowl  to  the  harvest,  and  literally  makes  ducks  and  drakes 
of  his  property.  The  shooting  in  the  winter  is,  of  course, 
something  wonderful,  and  the  ducks  are  as  big  as  the 
ordinary  tame  species.  It  is  one  of  the  favourite  pur- 
suits of  the  surrounding  peasantry  to  filch  the  eggs  from 
the  nests  in  the  marsh  and  set  them  under  domesticated 
ducks  to  hatch.  As  the  ducklings  thus  obtained  fly 
away  as  soon  as  they  attain  a  certain  size  and  strength, 
it  is  the  custom  to  slay  them  at  an  early  age,  and  sell 
them  to  the  townsfolk. 

Toeplitz  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  by  the  law  of 
contraries,  one  of  the  worst  got-up  of  watering-places. 
Its  eleventh  centenary  was  celebrated  twenty-four  years 
ago,  and  it  had  not  got  a  Kursaal  in  1868  !  Like  its 
younger  sister,  Karlsbad,  which  has  far  outgrown  it  in 
splendour  and  popularity,  it  was  discovered — that  is,  its 
mineral  properties  were  brought  to  light — by  an  animal ; 
with  this  difference,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have 
cast  a  predestinary  slur  upon  its  career,  that  whilst 
aristocratic  Karlsbad  traces  its  pedigree  back  to  a  noble 
deer,  the  planter  of  the  Toeplitz  genealogical  tree  was 
that  most  plebeian  of  quadrupeds,  a  hog.  This  historical 
hog,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Duke  Nezamisl,  son 
of  the  renowned  Przemisl  (I  hope  my  readers  will  appre- 
ciate this  last  name,  in  writing  which  I  have  ruined  my 
favourite  pen),  belonged  to  the  Vladika  Kolostug,  then 
owner  of  this  district,  and  took  it  into  his  head  one  day 
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to  escape  from  the  herd  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  and  to  make  a  small  voyage  of  discovery  on  his 
own  account.  Followed  up  whilst  on  his  travels  by  a 
Gurth  of  that  period,  he  was  eventually  arrested  close 
by  a  thermal  spring,  that  which  now  supplies  the  Stadt- 
bad  of  Toeplitz.  The  chronicle  telleth  not  what  became 
of  the  hog ;  but  the  Chieftain  Kolostug  caused  a  castle 
to  be  built  near  the  hot  source,  and  the  ruins  of  that 
castle  may  still  be  seen  behind  the  town  church.  His 
nearest  neighbour  and  rival  in  chivalry,  Kostial,  hearing 
wonders  of  the  magic  waters,  fought  Kolostug  manfully 
for  their  possession — which,  as  he  had  no  pretence 
whatever  to  their  proprietorship,  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  an  enterprising  line  of  action  to  adopt — but  came 
to  eventual  grief  by  the  hand  of  their  rightful  owner, 
who  shot  him  through  the  head  with  an  arrow,  and 
subsequently  died,  in  the  year  of  grace  780,  eighteen 
years  after  the  lucky  hit  made  by  the  hog. 

Few  places  have  changed  hands  so  often  as  Toeplitz  ; 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  however,  it  has  been 
the  property  of  the  princely  family  of  Clary,  under  whose 
auspices  it  has  grown  to  its  present  dimensions.  All 
that  is  really  admirable  in  Toeplitz,  the  castle  gardens, 
the  Gartenhaus,  the  handsome  bathing  establishments, 
the  military  hospital,  &c.,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
town  by  the  Princes  Clary.  They  have  literally  done 
everything  for  the  place,  upon  which  Nature  had  already 
conferred  a  most  romantic  situation.  It  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Biela,  between  the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  and  belongs  to  that  district  justly  called  "  the 
garden  of  Austria."  Viewed  from  the  "  Konigshohe," 
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the  loftiest  of  three  or  four  round  hills  rising  to  the 
southward  of  the  city,  Toeplitz-Schonau  presents  an 
animated  picture,  full  of  colour  and  variety ;  it  is  built 
on  undulating  ground,  and  the  white  houses,  with  their 
dark  red  roofs  and  square  chimneys,  are  strewn  in  the 
most  disorderly  fashion  over  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
valley ;  here  and  there  is  a  large  green  space,  crossed 
and  fringed  with  handsome  trees,  refreshing  to  the  eye ; 
the  newer  buildings  are  large  and  stately,  the  older 
picturesque  and  richly  tinted.  A  fine  red  Protestant 
church,  all  but  completed,  is  a  prominent  object  in  the 
scene,  and  quite  stares  the  venerable  Catholic  fane  out 
of  countenance.  The  Konigshohe  was  King  Frederick 
William  IV.'s  favourite  resting-place  (he  visited  Toeplitz 
annually  for  five-and-twenty  years),  and  a  monument  has 
been  erected  on  its  summit  to  his  memory  "  by  a  grate- 
ful city."  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  ancient  quarter  of 
Toeplitz,  containing  the  densely  populated  Ghetto  of  the 
town,  have  high,  sloping  roofs,  furnished  with  those 
grim-looking  eyes  which  let  light  into  the  garrets  of  the 
Ehineland  habitations.  Just  opposite  my  window  was 
a  two-storied  building,  on  whose  honest  tiled  counten- 
ance was  fixed  a  stern  glare  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  ;  even  when  the  lights  were  out,  and  the  jalousies 
closed,  I  fancied  I  could  see  its  two  solemn,  vacant  eyes 
watching  me  all  through  the  night  with  unblinking  gaze. 
As  the  waters  are  not  only  efficacious  for  the  cure  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  spinal  weakness,  but  are  famous 
specifics  for  healing  old  obstinate  wounds,  the  military 
element  predominates  amongst  the  Kur-gaste,  and  the 
Prussian  uniform  is  conspicuous  in  the  public  walks ; 
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of  which  the  most  frequented  is  the  Schlossgarten,  a 
diamond  edition  of  Virginia  Water.  It  contains  a  fair- 
sized  lake,  so  densely  stocked  with  fish  that  its  surface 
seems  to  be  alive.  This  lake  is  engirt  with  trees  of 
great  age  and  size,  affording  pleasant  shade  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  day ;  and  I  observed  that  the  crip- 
pled heroes  of  the  1866  campaign,  few  of  whom  bore 
less  than  half  a  dozen  testimonials  to  their  valour  on 
their  broad  chests,  delighted  in  gathering  round  one  of 
these  forest  monarchs,  and  feeding  the  swans  until  those 
graceful  fowl  could  hold  no  more  bread.  The  park  is 
really  large  enough  for  extensive  wanderings,  and  is  well 
provided  with  seats ;  for  the  frequenters  of  Toeplitz  are 
but  slow  and  feeble  walkers,  requiring  frequent  rest.  It 
is  rather  a  melancholy  assemblage  that  gathers  together 
every  morning,  from  eleven  to  one,  to  hear  the  band 
play  in  the  Schlossgarten ;  double  rows  of  Bath  chairs 
stretch  away  down  the  main  avenue  to  such  a  distance 
that  the  occupants  of  those  farthest  from  the  pavilion 
can  but  faintly  hear  the  strains  of  Strauss  arid  Offenbach. 
There  is  no  other  amusement  whatever  in  Toeplitz  than 
this  daily  orchestral  performance — very  bad  of  its  sort ; 
no  Kursaal,  no  reading-rooms,  no  billiard-saloons,  no 
social  reunions  of  any  kind  whatever.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  in  that  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway,  by 
which  it  is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
watering-places  extant.  I  was  told  in  1868  that  there 
was  great  talk  of  building  a  Kursaal  in  a  year  or  two ; 
but  as  the  Toeplitzers  had  taken  eleven  centuries  to  think 
about  it,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  they  would  come 
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to  a  sudden  and  precipitate  resolve  upon  so  important  a 
matter.  As  it  stands,  Toeplitz  is  admirably  situated, 
delightfully  surrounded,  and  blessed  with  a  soft,  kindly 
climate — but  this  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour.  Duller  it  could  not  be — at  least,  I  did  not 
think  so  when  I  was  there.  With  twelve  thousand 
permanent  inhabitants,  it  did  not  own  a  theatre ;  and 
the  visitors  of  the  season  had  to  thank  Prince  Clary  for 
granting  them  access  to  his  private  play-house.  It  knew 
nothing  of  club  or  coffee-room  life,  went  to  bed  at  nine, 
and  got  up  (what  for,  Heaven  only  knows  !)  at  five. 
People  get  into  the  nineties  and  hundreds  at  Toeplitz 
very  commonly,  as  I  was  informed ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering the  uneventful,  motionless  lives  they  lead  !  It 
is  a  place  so  inconceivably  healthy  and  slow  that  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  person  born  there,  and  bred  up  in 
Toeplitz  ways,  might  not  quietly  vegetate  on  and  on  till 
he  attained  a  "period"  to  which  Methuselah's  span 
would  be  "  les  mois  de  nourrice  "  of  an  ordinary-thinking, 
working,  busy  man. 
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THE     FIRST     RAILWAY    ASCENT     OF     MONT    CENTS OPENING    OP    A    TRANS- 
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FRENCH    CUSTOM-HOUSES A    GENEVA    HAIL-STORM — GARIBALDIAN 

CELEBRATIONS FROM    RAGUSA    TO    MILAN SPALATO THE    TERRORS 

OF    DALMATIA. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  1868,  the 
virtual  suppression  of  the  Alps  as  an  obstacle  to  rapid 
and  convenient  locomotion  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  enormous  barriers  set  up  by  Nature  between 
Trance  and  Italy  have  been  surmounted  thenceforth 
with  scarcely  greater  difficulty  than  if  the  contiguous 
frontier  lands  of  those  countries  had  been  so  much  level 
land.  No  more  diligences,  stuffy  in  summer,  draughty 
in  winter,  limb-cramping  and  digestion-disturbing  at  all 
seasons.  Until  the  enormous  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was 
completed,  with  infinite  labour  and  expense,  those  who 
desired  to  pass  from  France  into  Piedmont,  were  simply 
required  to  change  carriages  at  St.  Michel,  run  swiftly 
up  Mont  Cenis  until  they  attained  an  altitude  of  nearly 
7000  feet  (6658  feet  was  the  highest  point  actually 
traversed  by  the  Fell  railway),  and  then  run  down  again 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  mounted,  until  they  reached 
Susa,  where  they  again  had  to  change  carriages  and  con- 
tinue their  route,  without  further  trouble,  to  any  part  of 
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the  paradisaical  peninsula,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  Egypt, 
to  the  Indies,  to  the  "  still- vext  Bermoothes,"  que  sais-je  ? 
Mind  had  so  thoroughly  got  the  better  of  matter  on  the 
Alpine  line,  the  railway  of  marvels  over  which  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  the  trial  trip — gravitation  was,  to 
all  appearance,  made  the  most  of  in  so  triumphant  a 
manner — impediments  apparently  unconquerable  had 
been  surmounted  with  such  seeming  ease  and  absolute 
completeness,  that,  after  crossing  the  Savoyard  giant  by 
means  of  the  "  systeme  Fell,"  one  felt  less  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  about  aerial  navigation,  transmutation  of  metals, 
the  elixir  of  life,  perpetual  motion,  or  any  other  of  the 
apparently  insoluble  problems  that  have  puzzled  wise 
men  and  driven  scientific  fanatics  to  madness  any  time 
this  five  hundred  years.  What  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  impress  upon  my  readers  respecting  the  Mont 
Cenis  Kail  way  is  the  overwhelming  astonishment  and 
admiration  with  which  it  inspired  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  There  was  nothing  like 
it.  It  was  so  stupendous  an  achievement  that  the  task 
of  describing  its  many  marvels  appears  almost  hopeless. 
Before  entering  upon  that  task,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to 
state  that  the  system  upon  which  the  line  and  its  rolling 
stock  had  been  constructed  was,  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  experience  of  my  journey,  an  absolute  success 
— that  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway  conclusively  established 
the  practicability  of  that  system— and  that,  as  mere  alti- 
tude, in  virtue  of  Mr.  Fell's  contrivances,  has  ceased  to 
constitute  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  steam  horse, 
there  is  every  probability  that  some  day  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Carpathians,  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes,  will 
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be  traversed  with  the  same  facility  as  Chatmoss  or 
the  rice-fields  of  Lombardy.  A  conveyance  capable  of 
carrying  you  up  a  gradient  of  83  in  1000  (1  in  12), 
round  curves  of  two  chains  radius,  at  an  average  speed 
of  twelve  miles  per  hour,  is  not  likely  to  be  defied 
successfully  by  any  mountain  raDge  in  the  world. 

This  is  what  the  powerful  little  locomotive  selected 
for  the  traction  of  the  experimental  train  in  which  we 
crossed  Mont  Cenis  on  May  23rd,  1868,  did  for  us.  It 
wound  us  up  the  huge  mountain,  along  the  edges  of 
dreadful  precipices,  through  woods  and  over  waterfalls, 
into  the  regions  of  snow  without  the  slightest  mishap  or 
hitch ;  with  less  oscillation  than  that  experienced  in  the 
passages  of  the  Apennines,  Semmering,  or  Brenner  ;  and 
with  a  vivacious  temerity  in  the  highest  degree  exciting. 
It  dashed  at  the  steeps,  flew  round  the  curves,  and 
skirted  gulfs  of  hideous  depth,  with  a  cheerful  in- 
difference to  danger  and  confidence  in  its  own  vast 
resources  that  morally  annihilated  the  terrors  of  the 
transit.  The  brake  power  was  put  to  several  crucial 
tests  ;  amongst  others  the  following.  While  descending 
the  mountain  at  the  maximum  of  speed  (13  miles),  all 
the  brakes  were  put  on  at  the  moment  the  engine  was 
abreast  of  a  telegraph  post,  and  the  result  was  the 
stoppage  of  the  train  in  seven  seconds  and  in  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  yards  !  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory or  reassuring  to  the  timid  traveller,  while  descend- 
ing a  fearfully  steep  incline,  than  this  convincing  proof 
that  the  train  and  locomotive  were  thoroughly  "  in 
hand,"  and  under  the  command  of  the  stout  English 
driver  who,  at  a  moment's  warning,  by  communicating 
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with  the  brakesman,  could  stop  the  whole  convoi  of  four 
heavy  omnibus-carriages,  luggage-van,  and  engine  (itself 
weighing  20  tons)  in  less  than  its  own  length,  and  in 
little  more  than  the  ninth  of  a  minute. 

At  half-past  eleven  of  the  above-mentioned  May 
morning,  after  a  light  dejedner  a  la  fourchette,  provided 
by  the  directors,  we  left  Susa,  fifty -four  strong,  in  a 
short  train,  composed  of  four  first-class  omnibus  cars, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  communicating  one  with  another. 
Amongst  the  gentlemen  invited  to  take  part  in  the  trial 
trip  were  the  chairman  of  the  company,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  ;  five  of  the  directors  (Messrs.  Brassey,  Blount, 
Brogden,  Buddicom,  and  Fell)  ;  the  secretary,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill  ;  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Brunlees ;  the  resident 
engineer,  Mr.  Bell ;  the  director  of  works,  Mr.  Blake  ; 
the  engineers,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Barnes ;  M.  Des- 
briene,  the  Paris  agent  of  the  company  ;  Cavaliere  Milla, 
the  Italian  commissioner ;  Captain  Hard  man,  of  The 
Times,  Captain  Sumner,  Baron  French,  Count  Arrivabene 
(member  of  the  Chamber),  Mr.  Heath,  Mr.  Crampton, 
&c.  On  leaving  Susa  we  at  once  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  at  a  gradient  of  83-1000,  arriving  at 
the  first  watering-place  of  our  thirsty  engine  (Giaglione) 
in  precisely  twenty  minutes.  From  this  station  to  that 
of  La  Grande  Croix,  near  which  is  the  Hospice  of  Cenis, 
our  road,  passing  by  the  stations  of  San  Martino  and 
Bard,  consisted  of  a  spiral  progression,  not  unlike  that 
made  by  an  adventurous  fly  up  a  corkscrew.  At  in- 
tervals magnificent  views  of  a  panorama  embracing  the 
valley  of  Susa,  with  red-roofed  Turin  in  the  far  distance, 
were  spread  out  before  us,  Alps  which,  contemplated 
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from  the  plain  watered  by  the-  sister  rivers  of  Dora, 
appeared  tremendous  and  imposing,  being  flattened  into 
mere  earth-undulations  to  our  eyes.  Of  the  terrific 
curves  swept  by  our  wheels,  but  a  foot  of  masonry 
intervening  between  us  and  an  abyss  2000  feet  deep  in 
many  places,  I  can  only  say  that  I  had  not  thitherto 
believed  it  possible  that  such  sharp  and  sudden  turns 
could  be  performed  by  an  unpliant  mass  of  iron,  driven 
along  at  the  speed  of  a  galloping  horse.  Between  La 
Grande  Croix  and  the  Kefuge  House  (No.  23),  on  the 
plateau  of  the  mountain,  stands  the  Frontier  Station, 
a  house  of  gray  stone,  upon  one  wing  of  which  is  painted 
the  word  "  France,"  and  upon  the  other  "  Italia."  Peaks 
clad  in  dazzling  snow  surround  this  green  platform,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  an  ice-cold  spring,  wherewith 
to  dilute  the  contents  of  the  pocket-flask,  and  slake  the 
thirst  accruing  during  the  passage  under  the  covered 
ways — a  passage  attended  by  excessive  heat  and  the 
unpleasantness  of  an  acrid  vapour  that  penetrated  into 
the  carriages,  however  closely  the  windows  were  shut. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  was  a  few  days  later 
effectually  remedied ;  for  the  covered  ways  were  opened 
at  the  top  as  well  as  the  sides,  a  long  narrow  slit  being 
cut  in  the  roofing  from  end  to  end.  Of  these  covered 
ways  the  extent  in  wood  and  iron  was  about  8500  yards, 
and  in  masonry  1250  yards.  They  were  constructed  to 
shield  the  line  from  the  mighty  avalanches  which,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  roll  down  the  mountain-side, 
and  would,  had  not  protection  of  a  solid  character  been 
afforded  to  the  permanent  way,  have  caused  serious 
interruption  to  the  traffic.  A  few  hundred  metres 
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beyond  the  Frontier  House,  the  descent  of  the  colossal 
Alp  commenced,  for  which  no  steam  power  whatever  was 
employed,  the  mere  momentum  of  the  train,  restrained 
to  the  prescribed  limit  of  speed  by  the  brake  power, 
carrying  the  convoi  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Arcq. 

The  first  station  of  importance — also  the  engine-depot 
and  chef -lieu  of  the  company — on  the  downward  route, 
was  Lanslebourg,  a  nest  of  gray  roofs  and  square  solid 
chimney-pots.  From  this  quiet  little  village  to  St. 
Michel  the  route  was  one  succession  of  delicious  land- 
scapes, offering  every  variety  of  wood,  water,  and 
mountain.  A  little  below  Lanslebourg,  the  stout,  but 
now  abandoned,  fortress  of  Esseillon  rears  its  broad 
square  back  between  a  double  row  of  rugged  hills,  on 
a  lofty  rock  springing  from  the  very  bosom  of  the 
valley ;  near  it  is  a  stately  waterfall,  broken  into  seeth- 
ing foam  at  its  base,  and  losing  its  fretted  waters  in  the 
rapid  Arcq,  which  dashes  along  a  stony  gorge  as  if  it 
were  bent  upon  rivalling  the  swiftness  of  the  train 
skirting  by  turns  its  right  and  left  banks.  This  fierce 
little  river  did  a  dreadful  deal  of  damage  to  the 
company's  works  during  the  construction  of  the  line. 
Dammed  by  a  land-slip,  after  much  struggling  it  broke 
bounds,  carried  away  bridges,  embankments,  and  what 
not,  and  did  vast  mischief.  Even  when  we  passed  it,  it 
rushed  along  its  rough  bed  as  savagely  as  might  be,  and 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  railway,  especially  in 
the  melting  and  rainy  seasons.  Countless  watercourses 
and  mountain  cascades  contributed  to  its  volume  ;  it 
was  a  picturesque,  but  a  troublesome  customer,  this 
Arcq.  Between  Lanslebourg  and  St.  Michel  there  were 
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four  small  stations,  at  which  express  trains  did  not 
stop — Termignon,  Bramans,  Modane,  and  Lapraz.  At 
Modane  an  excellent  realization  of  the  incline  down 
which  we  travelled  so  smoothly  and  rapidly  could  be 
obtained,  as  the  line  was  quite  straight  for  about  half 
a  mile  towards  the  mountain — a  rather  rare  fact  in 
the  whole  length  of  forty-eight  miles — it  looked  a  steep 
climb  for  a  stout  pedestrian. 

We  arrived  at  about  4.30  p.m.  at  St.  Michel,  where 
the  junction  was  effected  between  the  Mont  Cenis  and 
the  French  Mediterranean  lines,  and  were  all  quartered 
by  the  directors  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  where,  later 
in  the  evening,  we  dined  and  toasted  the  enterprise, 
successful  after  so  many  difficulties  had  been  gallantly 
overcome.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  our  chairman, 
and  proposed  her  Majesty's  health  (it  being  the  Queen's 
birthday)  in  graceful  and  appropriate  terms. 

Early  the  next  afternoon  I  was  called  upon  to  re- 
cross  the  huge  mountain  in  a  special  train,  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  directors,  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  my  colleagues  and  myself.  It  being  con- 
sidered desirable  to  finish  the  sharpest  bit  of  incline, 
which  happens  to  be  close  to  the  Company's  Italian 
terminus  at  Susa,  before  dark,  we  were  requested  to 
start  a  few  minutes  before  the  departure  of  the  French 
train  (at  1.50),  which  carried  away  the  majority  of  our 
countrymen  and  pleasant  companions.  Ter  quaterque 
beati!  they  were  all  bound  for  England — was  not  the 
Derby  to  be  run  two  days  later  ?  Between  the  breezy 
English  downs  and  hills  and  the  scorching  streets  of 
an  Italian  town  there  is  as  much  difference,  I  ween, 
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as  between  the  busy  gaiety  and  brisk  actualities  of  a 
London  season  and  the  languid  pococurantism,  spiritless 
fldneries,  and  discontented  vacuity  of  Italian  summer 
life.  So  little  do  the  Italians,  to  whom  the  task  of 
doing  something  is  confided,  care  about  their  functions, 
their  constituents,  or  the  purpose  of  their  position ; 
although  the  Press  lazily  fulminates  against  them  for 
their  idleness,  selfishness,  and  triviality  of  character ; 
that  they  can  hardly  be  got  to  make  up  a  House,  even 
when  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  Common- 
wealth are  thrust  by  the  Government  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  nation.  Whilst  I  was  in  Florence,  during  the 
spring  of  1868,  the  Speaker  of  their  Lower  House,  in 
sheer  despair  at  the  chronic  recurrence  of  empty  benches, 
issued  a  passionate  circular  to  the  absentee  members, 
imploring  them,  with  antique  invocations,  to  attend  to 
their  duties,  and  not  stop  the  business  of  the  country  at 
so  critical  a  moment.  But  the  Italian  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  as  a  rule — I  mean  the  sort  of  Italian  who 
gets  into  the  House,  and  is  supposed  to  legislate  by 
intuition — is  far  too  lazy  even  to  play  ;  that  is,  at  any 
manly  sport — how,  then,  shall  he  work?  I  have  often 
wondered  what  would  be  the  effect  on  an  average  Italian 
deputy  of  a  London  session — such  an  one  as  the  House 
of  Commons  worries  through  every  year.  No  siesta ; 
no  four  hours'  sitting  outside  a  cafe'  doing  nothing — not 
even  talking  the  small  feminine  scandal  that  forms  the 
staple  of  manly  conversation  in  the  midland  and  southern 
provinces  of  Italy ;  no  long  evenings  of  intellectual 
annihilation,  standing  in  the  balcony  or  outside  the 
portico  of  the  club,  with  a  huge  flower  in  the  buttonhole 
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of  the  exiguous  frock-coat — of  which  only  one  button  is 
fastened,  the  lowest  (this  is  considered  to  be  the  height 
of  English  fashion) — smoking  a  malodorous  series  of 
cavours,  and  accomplishing  triumphantly  the  chief 
object,  if  it  can  be  called  an  object,  of  his  life — abso- 
lute idleness  of  body  and  mind.  The  mere  contact 
of  the  vigour,  energy,  and  intensity  of  interest  with 
which  Englishmen  take  part  in  the  administration  of 
public  business  would  surely  wither  up  and  destroy  so 
delicate  a  plant  as  the  Italian  law-maker.  For  a  little 
while  his  contempt  for  those  around  him — madmen,  who 
give  themselves  trouble  ! — might  sustain  and  comfort 
him  under  the  infliction  of  so  complete  a  revolution  in 
his  habits ;  but  eventually  he  would  succumb  to  his 
disgust  for  work  and  innate  hatred  of  exertion. 

But  to  return  to  Mont  Cenis,  from  which  the 
mournful  remembrances  of  my  parting  from  genuine, 
busy,  hearty  Englishmen,  who  were  really  going  to 
London  as  fast  as  steam  could  take  them,  have  carried 
me  a  long  way.  We  started,  then,  from  St.  Michel  at 
a  rattling  pace,  in  a  train  somewhat  lighter  than  that 
which  had  conveyed  us  across  the  pass  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  Besides  Captain  Hardman  and  myself,  the 
Italian  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Bell  were  the  only 
remains  of  the  gay  party  that  had  taken  the  sultry 
little  village  by  storm  and  entrenched  itself  in  the  heart 
of  the  place,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste, 
a  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,  of  which  it 
may  not  unfairly  be  said,  "  a  good  deal  more  for  beast 
than  man."  Apropos  of  this  hostelry,  or  rather  of  its 
host — probably  the  least  comely  and  suave  person  of 
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his  class  at  that  time  in  existence — I  may  mention  that, 
during  the  late  tobacco-parliament,  held  in  the  main 
street  of  St.  Michel,  over  a  fast-flowing  gutter,  after  the 
last  speech  at  the  banquet  had  been  spoken,  and  the 
last  bicchierino  of  fiery  Chartreuse  had  been  ingurgitated, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  offered  a  conundrum  to  the 
committee  on  the  door-step  :  "  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  French  aubergiste  of  the  Departement  de 
Savoie  and  an  ill-conditioned  brute  ? "  His  Grace  had 
a  great  triumph,  for  no  one  present  could  divine  the 
answer — of  course  he  would  not  tell.  Was  it,  perhaps, 
because  he  himself  was  no  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us  ! 
Mine  host  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  immersed, 
a  little  later  on,  in  his  own  familiar  gutter ;  for  the 
motion  made  to  that  effect,  and  strenuously  seconded 
by  an  influential  member  of  the  committee,  was  rejected 
only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Had  the  ayes  and  noes 
been  equal  in  number,  I  verily  believe  that  instinct 
would  have  supplied  the  casting  vote,  and  that  he  of 
the  "  Poste "  would  have  been  laved  in  at  least  six 
inches  of  flowing  wrater.  I  wonder  whether  he  would 
have  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  bed  of  the  brook — there 
are  sermons  in  stones — let  us  say,  the  expediency  of 
manifesting  ever  so  little  politeness  to  the  travellers 
from  whose  pockets  he  derived  a  plump  and  prosperous 
existence ! 

My  digressions  cry  aloud  for  pardon ;  but  the  party 
that  crossed  Mont  Cenis  was  so  very  cheery  a  party,  and 
the  accidents  and  incidents  grouped  round  the  mighty 
feast  held  in  honour  of  the  day's  success  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  so  agreeable  a  character,  that  I  can  hardly 
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make  up  my  mind  to  turn  my  memory's  back  upon  St. 
Michel,  and  address  myself  seriously  to  re-crossing  the 
mountain.  Our  route,  as  far  as  Lanslebourg,  was  full  of 
interest,  the  apparent  perils  of  the  steep  gradients  and 
desperate  curves  being  brought  much  more  strongly  into 
evidence  during  the  ascent  than  during  the  descent  we 
had  already  made.  The  panorama  obtained  from  the 
French  side  of  the  plateau  contained  and  exhibited  at  a 
glance  all  the  beauties  subsequently  to  be  contemplated 
en  detail ;  whereas,  throughout  the  process  of  mounting 
by  a  series  of  zigzags,  curves,  and  doublings,  a  new 
picture  was  presented  at  every  fresh  turn  of  the  road, 
and  the  ensemble,  obtained  at  the  summit,  was  the 
crowning  and  comprehensive  delight  of  the  whole. 
There  were  fearsome  bits  of  transit  on  the  Savoyard 
side  of  Cenisio — twisting  paths  on  the  very  brink  of 
deep  abysses,  along  which  the  train  laboured,  only 
separated  from  annihilation  by  a  foot  of  stone ;  there 
were  no  walls  or  defences  to  give  even  a  mockery  of 
protection ;  what  could  any  defensive  construction  avail 
against  the  weight  with  which  a  train  off  the  rails  (had 
it  been  possible  for  the  engine  to  free  itself  from  the 
close  gripe  of  the  vertical  wheels  nipping  the  centre  rail) 
would  have  plunged  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  only  a 
few  inches  from  its  path.  But  the  very  worst  places 
of  this  sort  (and  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  intervals 
of  roadway  along  the  edge  of  which  many  a  person  of 
firm  nerve  would  not  have  cared  to  walk)  conveyed  no 
impression  of  imminent  danger  to  the  traveller  by  the 
Mont  Cenis  railway  who  had  bestowed  five  minutes' 
attention  upon  the  working  of  the  Pell  system  ;  the 
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guarantees  against  even  the  shadow  of  risk  were  so 
numerous  and  complete  that,  after  you  had  inspected 
and  thoroughly  comprehended  them,  you  discarded  from 
your  mind  all  thought  of  possible  peril,  and  gave  your- 
self up  to  admiration  of  the  wonders  with  which  your 
journey  was  beset. 

Between  Lanslebourg  and  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain the  view  of  the  Alpine  scenery  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  lengths  of  covered  way  —  sometimes 
constructed  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  and  corrugated 
iron.  Glimpses  of  snow-clad  hills,  and  of  the  eccentric 
lake,  filling  a  huge  basin,  formed  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level  (and  teeming 
with  succulent  fish,  amongst  others  with  pink-fleshed, 
savoury  trout),  relieved  the  monotony  of  these  immense 
galleries,  the  atmosphere  in  which  was  somewhat  close 
and  warm ;  but  from  time  to  time  the  breeze,  cooled  by 
the  snow,  blew  freshly  through  the  carriages,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  drove  out  the  murky  vapour  that 
accumulated  in  the  artificial  tunnels  during  the  passage 
through  them  of  the  train.  We  found  the  great  plat- 
form, half  of  which  is  Italian  and  the  other  half  French, 
wrapped  in  a  dense  Scotch  mist,  from  which,  however,  we 
emerged  swiftly  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  commenced 
our  descent  into  Italy.  The  gradients  near  Susa  were 
very  heavy — 1  in  12  (I  believe  the  Semmering  and 
Brenner  have  nothing  over  1  in  30) ;  and,  being  a  little 
behind  time,  we  went  down  somewhat  faster  than  the 
regulation  speed  of  twelve  miles  per  hour.  Few  sen- 
sations could  be  more  agreeable  than  that  experienced 
in  dashing  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  many  places 
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abruptly  steep,  with  a  scene  of  wild  and  romantic 
loveliness  stretched  out  at  your  very  feet :  range  upon 
range  of  mountains,  grouped  like  stalwart  vassals  round 
the  base  of  their  gigantic  lord,  Cenis  ;  fair  Piedmont, 
seen  through  a  broad  gap  in  the  breastwork  of  Alps ; 
tidy  little  Susa  in  the  foreground,  and  cosy,  warm- 
looking  Turin  just  perceptible  in  the  far  distance — the 
interval  between  them  a  plain  of  luxuriant  cultivation, 
enriched  with  the  velvety  texture  of  trees,  and  dotted 
with  neat  homesteads.  It  were  hard  to  pick  out  a  fairer 
picture  in  Europe,  or  to  see  it  to  better  advantage  than 
from  the  windows  of  the  railway  carriage  in  which  we 
swooped  down  upon  Italy  like  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 

Little  more  than  three  years  later  the  ingenious  Fell 
railway  lost  its  "  raison  d'etre "  by  the  completion  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  at  the  official  inauguration 
of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  On 
September  17th,  1871,  without  the  least  hitch  or  delay, 
with  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  official 
programme  rarely  exhibited  by  the  directors  of  great 
public  festivities,  in  magnificent  weather,  and  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  thousands,  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world 
was  formally  declared  to  be  open,  and  triumphantly 
traversed  in  forty  minutes  by  a  train  consisting  of 
twenty-four  carriages  and  two  luggage  vans,  drawn  by 
two  powerful  locomotives.  The  great  ceremony  had 
been  preluded  by  several  trial  trips,  undertaken  by  the 
scientific  officers  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  execu- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  works — works  that  had  been 
in  hand  for  thirteen  years — all  of  which  had  afforded 
results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character ;  and  the 
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crowning  experiment,  in  which  1  had  been  invited  to 
take  part,  gave  opportunity  to  several  hundreds  of 
persons  representing  Art,  Science,  Literature,  and  Com- 
merce to  verify  by  personal  experience  the  fact  that  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  a  train  could  be  driven 
through  the  very  heart  of  a  mountain,  7000  feet  high,  its 
subterranean  transit  occasioning  no  more  inconvenience 
to  its  passengers  than  that  endured  during  the  passage 
of  any  ordinary  tunnel  half  a  mile  in  length.  Nay,  not 
so  much.  Londoners  will  fully  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  the  ventilation  when  they  hear  that  at  no  time,  from 
the  moment  of  entry  above  Les  Fourneaux  to  that  of 
issue  at  Bardonnechia,  was  the  atmosphere  in  the  tunnel 
as  oppressive  as  that  which  is  breathed  in  Metropolitan 
Railway  carriages  between  Baker-street  and  Grower- 
street.  The  penetrating,  acrid,  choking  odour  which 
distinguishes  the  stations  and  tunnels  comprehended 
in  the  above  interval  or  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
line  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  throughout  the 
enormous  "  Galleria,"  eight  miles  long,  that  pierces 
Mont  Cenis  from  side  to  side.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  we 
had  passed  the  crest  of  the  ascent,  which  from  the 
French  side  is  far  more  abrupt  than  from  the  Italian, 
and  commenced  our  downward  route  towards  Bardon- 
nechia, upon  opening  the  windows  we  found  ourselves 
breathing  fresh  pure  mountain  air,  untainted  by  the 
least  smell  of  smoke ;  while  we  could  plainly  see  the 
splendid  brickwork  facings  of  the  tunnel  walls,  and  the 
piping  through  which  cool  air  is  conveyed  into  the 
gigantic  tube.  I  merely  mention  this  last  circumstance 
as  an  illustration  of  the  limpidity  that  characterized  the 
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atmosphere  inside  the  tunnel.  Our  carriage  was  lighted 
by  only  one  ordinary  oil  lamp,  and  yet  we  could  easily 
discern  the  "pointing"  of  the  bricks  as  we  rolled 
smoothly  through  the  recesses  of  the  great  Alp. 

On  the  previous  Saturday  night,  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Scott,  resident  director  of  the  "Fell 
Eailway,  I  succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as  Modane,  where 
I  obtained  quarters.  At  seven  a.m.,  the  following 
morning,  eight  drums  of  power,  performed  upon  by 
Pompiers  in  brand-new  uniforms,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  tambour-major  some  eight  feet  high,  including  his 
bearskin,  pervaded  the  town  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  further  attempt  at  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
Before  eight,  Modane — a  town  which  just  stops  short 
of  squalor,  and  that  with  considerable  difficulty — 
presented  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a  composite 
population,  nine-tenths  of  which  consisted  of  peasants 
picturesquely  ragged  and  dirty,  and  the  other  tenth  of 
persons  arrayed  in  full  evening  dress,  bearing  brochettes 
of  glittering  crosses  attached  to  their  buttonholes,  stars 
sparkling  on  their  breasts,  white  ties  of  mathematical 
accuracy  disposed  around  their  necks,  and  crush  hats 
adorning  their  brows.  Tenue  de  bal  was  de  rig  new  for 
the  approaching  ceremony,  although  the  whole  affair, 
including  the  banquet,  was  virtually  an  open-air  festi- 
vity. It  is  true  that  we  passed  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a  tunnel,  three  hours  in  a  marquee,  and  six 
hours  in  railway  carriages ;  still,  the  whole  business 
belonged  to  the  open-air  category,  and  ball-dress  seemed 
to  me  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion  as 
velveteens  and  corduroys  would  be  at  a  Ministerial 
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reception  or  a  State  concert.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  others  did ;  so  at  eight 
a.m.  I  sallied  forth  into  the  High-street  of  Modane 
arrayed  in  such  sort  as  to  produce  the  feeling  in  my 
own  mind  that  I  was  an  anachronism. 

The  train  did  not  start  till  half-past  eleven  ;  and  at 
twenty-five  minutes  to  one  it  stopped,  amidst  salvoes 
of  artillery  and  loud  cheering,  at  Bardonnechia.  Whilst 
awaiting  the  signal  for  departure  at  Modane,  we  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  contemplating  with  unmixed  delight 
the  Modane  corps  of  "  sapeurs-pompiers,"  drawn  up  in 
imposing  order  within  the  station  as  a  guard  of  honour. 
Most  of  these  gallant  fellows  were  really  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  but  they  had  imparted  an  inconceivably 
fierce  and  veteran  aspect  to  their  boyish  features  by 
having  gummed  on  false  mustachios  and  beards  of 
extravagant  dimensions  and  truculent  tournure.  The 
station  itself  was  not  more  than  half-built ;  indeed, 
the  works  on  the  French  side,  between  St.  Michel  and 
Modane,  were,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  glimpses 
of  them  obtained  during  the  short  journey  per  Fell 
Eailway  on  the  previous  Saturday  evening,  far  from 
being  advanced  to  anything  like  a  condition  of  com- 
pletion. It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
approaches  to  a  tunnel,  the  piercing  of  which  has  oc- 
cupied no  less  a  period  than  thirteen  years,  should 
have  been  finished  long  before  the  tunnel  itself;  and, 
to  do  the  Italians  justice,  their  portion  of  the  sup- 
plementary line  was  ready  when  it  was  wanted  ;  but 
the  French  were  sadly  behindhand.  A  few  days'  more 
or  less  delay,  however,  in  the  achievement  of  perfect 
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working  order,  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  after  so 
protracted  a  span  of  expectation.  The  main  difficulty 
was  overcome.  Ere  a  year  had  elapsed,  thousands  of 
travellers  southwards  and  eastwards,  northwards  and 
westwards,  traversed  the  tunnel  as  a  matter  of  course, 
with  no  more  emotion  or  interest  than  if  the  mighty 
burrow  had  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Hannibal. 
We  live  in  times  too  thickly  crowded  with  surprises  to 
tolerate  even  a  nine  days'  wonder. 

Arrived  at  Bardonnechia,  my  first  care  was  to  climb 
up  a  steep  hill  covered  with  loose  rocks,  and  enter  the 
gorgeous  marquee  erected  upon  its  summit  for  the 
accommodation  of  twelve  hundred  famished  men,  the 
guests  of  the  "  Direzione  Tecnica."  The  site  was  well 
chosen  for  the  celebration  of  such  a  feast.  Gray  Alps 
towered  above  us  on  every  side  ;  ourselves  perched  upon 
a  spur  of  a  mighty  mountain,  we  looked  down  from  our 
gay-coloured  tent  into  a  valley  one  end  of  which  was 
blocked  up  by  Mont  Cenis — a  cul  de  sac,  save  for  the 
small  arched  aperture  in  and  out  of  which  hissing  en- 
gines were  bustling  backwards  and  forwards,  as  is  their 
wont.  It  was  as  impressive  a  scene  as  ever  I  had  gazed 
upon.  Giant  Nature  bearded  in  his  den  by  the  fairy 
knight  Science,  and  vanquished  after  a  long  and  obstin- 
ate resistance.  Of  the  banquet  and  speeches  I  will  say 
nothing.  All  overgrown  dinners  are  alike.  That  eagerly 
devoured  at  Bardonnechia  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  other  monster  banquets  of  time  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  The  journey  to  Turin  was  wearisome,  occupying 
three  hours  and  a  half;  but  the  train  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome  at  every  station,  and  the  Grande  Gare  at  the 
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terminus  was  literally  converted  for  the  nonce  into  a 
"  hall  of  dazzling  light."  As  for  the  illuminations,  they 
were  designed  by  Cavaliere  Ottino,  and  one  contrivance 
was  really  so  ingenious  that  it  deserved  special  mention. 
The  noble  avenues  of  arcades  called  "  Portici  del  Po," 
were  decorated  from  end  to  end  with  converging  laurel 
sprays  in  gas,  between  which,  but  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  them  and  hanging  in  mid-air,  as  though 
supernaturally  suspended  above  our  heads,  were  alter- 
nate crowns  and  stars  of  fire,  turning  night  into  day 
from  the  Vittorio  Emmanuele  to  the  Piazza  del  Ca.s- 
tello,  both  of  which  splendid  squares  were  brilliantly 
illuminated,  their  arcades  being  outlined  in  jets  of  pure 
white  flame. 

The  feasting  and  revelry  with  which  the  opening  of 
the  "Trejus"  tunnel  was  celebrated  were  royally  wound 
up  by  a  banquet  at  the  King's  Palace,  to  which  the 
French  Ministers  and  a  limited  number  of  the  foreigners 
invited  by  the  Municipality  of  Turin  to  the  Feste  del 
Traforo  were  bidden  upon  their  arrival,  on  Sunday  night. 
About  a  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  State 
Banqueting-hall ;  his  Majesty — who  came  to  Turin  on 
purpose  to  take  the  head  of  his  table  on  the  occasion — 
presiding,  with  the  French  and  Italian  Ministers  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  King's  magnificent  plate  and 
porcelain  had  been  brought  up  from  Florence  expressly 
in  honour  of  a  scientific  achievement  unequalled  in 
grandeur  since  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  table,  covered  with  exotics, 
sparkling  crystal,  massive  gold  and  silver  epergnes  and 
centre-pieces,  and  priceless  china,  was  not  the  least 
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attractive  or  tasteful  ensemble  exhibited  during  the 
three  days'  festivities.  The  King,  although  somewhat 
stouter  than  when  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  him,  in 
the  spring  of  1870,  looked  remarkably  well,  and  was 
apparently  in  great  spirits  throughout  the  dinner ;  he 
ate  nothing  whatsoever,  and  was  consequently  at  liberty 
to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  his  guests,  with 
whom  he  conversed  in  the  most  animated  manner.  The 
Place  du  Chateau  was  again  brilliantly  illuminated ;  and 
during  the  repast — which  was  short,  for  his  Majesty 
entertained  a  strong  dislike  to  protracted  seances — two 
military  bands  played  alternately  in  front  of  the  Palace 
windows.  After  dinner  coffee  and  cigars  were  served 
in  the  Gallery  of  Arms,  and  the  company  broke  up 
early. 

It  was  but  a  five  minutes'  stroll  across  the  splendid 
Piazza  to  the  dear  old  Club,  where  well-remembered 
faces  of  kind  friends  brightened  up  with  genuine  smiles 
of  welcome  at  the  sight  of  the  "  wandering  honorary 
member  "  who  used  to  turn  up  at  such  long  intervals, 
and  was  no  sooner  installed  at  the  corner  whist-table 
of  honour  than  he  was  called  away  to  some  other  part 
of  Europe,  far  away  from  red -roofed  Turin  and  the  old 
companions  he  loved  so  well.  Let  us  walk  through  the 
rooms.  The  library  is  deserted,  save  by  a  white-haired 
General  fast  asleep  in  an  easy  chair,  with  "  Stoffel's 
Letters  "  open  on  his  knee  ;  the  salons  are  crowded  with 
smokers  and  talkers,  every  second  man  a  "  Colonel  cle 
cavalerie  en  retraite  ; "  and  army  reforms  constitute  the 
chief  subject  of  discussion,  as  it  always  has  ever  since 
I  have  known  and  frequented  the  Club.  In  Piedmont 
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every  gentleman  of  birth  serves  or  has  served  in  the 
army  of  the  King ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  all  the  male  adults  in  a  noble  family  holding  rank 
in  the  service.  At  the  battle  of  Novara,  for  instance, 
six  brothers  fought  for  Italy  under  the  eyes  of  their 
noble  father,  Count  Cesare  Balbo ;  one  of  them,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  battery  commanded  by  his  eldest 
brother,  the  Contino  Prospero,  was  killed  early  in  the 
action.  In  almost  every  titled  Piedmontese  family  the 
career  of  arms  is  adopted,  from  father  to  son,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  Italy  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her  northern  nobles,  who  have  shown  to  the  aris- 
tocracies of  the  Emilia,  Tuscany  and  Naples  so  glorious 
an  example  of  patriotic  devotion. 

But  here  is  the  card-room.  It  is  six  to  four  (if  they 
are  still  alive)  that  Count  Morlacchi  and  General  della 
Eocca  will  be  found  at  the  table  by  the  window,  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  mysteries  of  be*zique,  the  game  that  has 
killed  whist  in  Turin.  And,  sure  enough,  there  they  are, 
surrounded  by  lookers-on,  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
test of  the  club  champions.  The  billiard-room  is 
thronged,  too  ;  for  Fellizano  and  Varignese  are  playing 
a  match.  Who  is  for  supper  ?  The  gray-haired  steward, 
my  beau  ideal  of  a  Duke  of  the  ancien  regime,  waits  with 
grave  respect  for  the  decision  of  a  gaily-uniformed  group. 
"  Grazie  tante — the  King's  dinner  was  far  too  good!" 
So  we  adjourn  to  the  balcony,  commanding  a  full  view 
of  the  Piazza,  and  watch  the  crowds  of  jolly  Turinese 
enjoying  the  music  and  illuminations,  and  the  fresh  crisp 
evening  air,  cool  from  the  neighbouring  Alps.  Laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  even  shouting  there  is  in  plenty  ;  but 
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no  quarrelling,  drunken  clamour,  or  riotous  behaviour 
of  any  kind.  The  Turinese,  in  their  most  expansive 
moments,  never  outstrip  the  boundaries  of  decorum  ; 
their  revelries  are  politely  ordered,  and  delicate  ladies 
may  fearlessly  mix  in  the  popular  throng  without  in- 
curring the  least  risk  of  suffering  insult  or  even  ordinary 
roughness.  Italian  crowds  are  proverbially  well  con- 
ducted, but  Turin  carries  off  the  palm  of  civilta  from  all 
her  sister  countries.  The  interference  of  the  police  is 
never  needed,  for  instance,  to  maintain  the  "  rule  of  the 
road,"  punctiliously  observed  by  pedestrians  of  all  classes, 
who  invariably  keep  to  the  right ;  so  that  hustling  and 
blocks  are  altogether  out  of  the  question.  At  the 
people's  open-air  ball  in  the  Piazza  del  Statuto,  robust 
popolani  were  to  be  seen  dancing  vigorously  with  fine  city 
damsels,  whilst  lions  a  tons  crins  of  the  wealthy  borghesia 
were  whirling  pretty  peasant  girls  round  in  the  gyrations 
of  interminable  waltzes ;  but  there  were  no  "  rows,"  no 
class  collisions  caused  by  jealousy  or  envy,  no  patronizing 
or  presumptuous  airs.  Everybody  was  simply  cheery 
and  natural,  intent  upon  getting  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  harmless  amusement  out  of  the  occasion 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  the  Municipality.  One 
could  not  have  looked  upon  a  pleasanter  sight.  It 
was  worth  a  hundred  State  banquets  or  gorgeous  ricevi- 
menti,  like  that  of  the  Prefect  at  which  we  had  just 
before  assisted. 

The  city  of  Turin  displayed  admirable  taste,  spirit, 
and  generosity  in  the  organization  of  these  fetes,  upon 
which  it  spent  some  fourteen  thousand  pounds — an 
enormous  sum  when  translated  into  lire.  It  provided 
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recreation  for  all  manner  of  men,  poor  and  rich,  old  and 
young.  The  banquet  in  the  new  Palazzo  di  Carignan 
was  luxurious  and  excellently  served — a  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  governing  mammoth  dinner  parties ; 
the  speeches  short  and  to  the  point,  mirabile  dictu,  and 
the  decorations  of  the  lofty  hall  truly  artistic  in  design 
and  execution.  My  vis-a-vis  at  table  was  Commander 
di  Rosa  of  the  Palatine  hill,  most  erudite  of  Italian 
antiquaries  and  archaeologists ;  and  he  gave  me  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  excava- 
tions at  Ostia,  where  a  Roman  villa  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation  had  just  been  brought  to  light. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  over-sanguine  about  the  great 
Tiber  scheme,  which  hnd  taken  such  strong  hold  on  the 
national  imagination ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  dis- 
coveries of  considerable  importance  in  the  course  of 
the  public  works  about  to  be  executed  in  Rome,  to  fit 
the  Eternal  City  for  her  new  mission  as  capital  of  Italy. 
In  the  huge  corridor  to  which  the  Syndic's  guests 
adjourned  for  the  post-prandial  "  Cavour  "  I  encountered 
many  friends,  Deputies  from  the  central  and  southern 
provinces ;  and  one  and  all  agreed  in  entertaining 
the  most  hopeful  view  of  their  country's  future.  Italy 
was  prospering,  and  prospering  exceedingly ;  industry 
and  commerce  were  attaining  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment thitherto  undreamt  of  even  by  the  most  fervent 
optimists. 

Turin  is  one  of  the  few  Continental  cities  that  I  was 
always  glad  to  visit  and  sorry  to  quit.  There  is  no 
other  Italian  town  in  which  society  amongst  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  reminds  the  travelled  Englishman  so 
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strongly  of  home — in  which  the  conversation  of  persons 
enjoying  those  privileges  of  rank  and  fortune  of  which 
Central  and  Southern  Italians  so  frequently  avail  them- 
selves as  an  excuse  for  ignorance  and  idleness  is  so 
thoroughly  devoid  of  triviality — in  which  hospitality 
is  extended  to  the  foreigner  with  so  generous  a  hand. 
The  Piedmontese,  gentle  and  simple,  are  the  working 
bees  still  of  the  Italian  hive ;  but  the  variety  of  their 
occupations  and  the  energy  with  which  they  pursue 
them  do  not  prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  and 
keenly  enjoying  many  social  amusements  that  are  far 
less  commonly  practised  in  Florence,  Eome,  or  Naples. 
Take  music,  for  instance.  I  have  been  to  hundreds  of 
evening  parties  in  the  three  great  cities  just  mentioned, 
but  have  never  heard  a  young  lady  or  gentleman,  native 
to  any  one  of  them,  contribute  to  the  agremens  of  even 
a  friendly  gathering  by  a  performance  of  any  sort, 
instrumental  or  vocal,  that  could  lay  claim  to  be  com- 
monly respectable.  In  Turin  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  several  families  the 
female  members  of  which — ay,  and  some  of  the  male 
members,  too — are  accomplished  musicians,  with  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  Liszt  at  their  fingers'  ends,  well 
grounded  in  Bach,  and  by  no  means  unfamiliar  with 
Wagner.  AVell-to-do  people  in  Piedmont  give  their 
sons,  and  especially  their  daughters,  sound  and  com- 
prehensive educations  such  as  few  Neapolitans  or  Tuscans 
ever  dream  of  bestowing  upon  their  children.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  young  Turinese  lady,  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  speaking  fluently  and  possessing 
a  fair  scholastic  knowledge  of  four  languages,  exclusive 
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of  the  curious  dialect  that,  en  famille^  is  as  invariably 
employed  by  the  nobility  as  by  the  peasantry.  French 
is  more  commonly  spoken  in  mixed  Piedmontese  society 
than  Italian.  German  and  English,  especially  the 
former,  are  generally  studied,  and  by  no  means  super- 
ficially. The  standard  of  morality,  relatively  to  other 
parts  of  Italy,  is  as  much  higher  in  Turin  than  elsewhere 
as  is  that  of  education.  Married  people  live  together 
and  have  large  families ;  men  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  leisure  time  at  home,  instead  of  at  cafe's  and  clubs, 
or  worse,  as  in  Tuscan,  .^Emilian,  and  Neapolitan  cities ; 
and  marriages  de  convenance  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Consequently,  Turin  is  one  of  the 
happiest  of  European  towns ;  and  its  society,  whilst 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  gaiety,  is 
eminently  respectable.  It  is  the  Berlin  of  Italy,  minus 
the  dulness,  dust,  and  stenches  characterizing  the  pale 
city  on  the  Spree.  As  for  its  monuments,  street  archi- 
tecture, squares,  theatres,  and  environs,  they  are  such 
as  would  do  honour  to  a  capital  of  thrice  the  size.  The 
finest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world  adorns  a  Turinese 
piazza.  What  faubourg  or  suburb  of  Paris,  London,  or 
Vienna  can  compare  for  natural  beauty  to  the  Colline  ? 
Well  may  the  gallant,  thrifty,  honourable,  and  hard- 
working Piedmontese  be  proud  of  their  beloved  Turin  ; 
for  it  is  in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  their  own  good 
qualities — orderly,  solid,  clean,  comely,  economical,  and 
enterprising. 

The  maximum  of  delay,  inconvenience,  and  persecu- 
tion that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  travelling  public 
during  a  journey  of  twenty  hours  has  been  triumphantly 
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attained  by  the  administrations  of  the  Alta  Italia,  Mont 
Cenis,  and  Lyons-Mediterranean  Eailway  Companies — 
judiciously  aided  in  their  ingenious  combinations  by  the 
political  and   fiscal  Executive  of  the  French  Eepublic. 
So  many  annoyances  have  probably  never  been  crowded 
into  a  period  of  time  so  short  as  that  occupied  by  the 
run,  or  rather  the  crawl,  between  Turin   and   Geneva. 
The    country  traversed   is   exceptionally  beautiful    and 
picturesque.     Prom  Susa   to  the  Swiss  frontier,  scenes 
of   indescribable  grandeur  and    loveliness   succeed   one 
another   with  bewildering  rapidity  ;  but  the   pleasures 
of  contemplation  are  considerably  abated  by  the  mani- 
fold annoyances  to  which  passengers  are  subjected,  and 
by  the  unreasonable  detentions    they  are  compelled  to 
undergo.     In  the  first  place,  the  hour  of  departure  from 
Turin  is  inconveniently  early.     For  the  traveller  who 
would  catch  the  early  express  train  for  Susa  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  rise  at  four  a.m.     Now  the  train  does  not 
start  from  Susa  for  St.  Michel  till  eight  a.m.,  nominally 
• — really,  till  nearly  nine  ;  and,  as  Susa  is  but  an  hour's 
run  from  Turin,  there  can  be  no  reason  wrhy  voyagers 
should  be  roused  out  of  their  beds  long  before  cockcrow 
in  order  to  leave  the  Piedmontese  capital  at  five  o'clock. 
The  two  hours'  extra  rest  of  which  they  are  thus  un- 
reasonably robbed   are  spent  by  them  uselessly  in  the 
squalid  and  comfortless  waiting-rooms  of  Susa  station, 
greatly  to  their  personal  discomfort.     The  next  flagrant 
abuse,  in  the  way  of  time-squandering,  imposed  upon 
them,  is   a  two  hours'   stay  in   St.   Michel,  where   the 
train   arrives  at  one  p.m.     Neither  the  Paris  nor  the 
Switzerland  train  leaves  until  three,  and  all  expresses 
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have  been  strpprimes ;  so  that  thirty-four  hours  are 
consumed  in  traversing  the  distance  between  Turin  and 
Paris,  while  no  fewer  than  nineteen  are  devoted  to  a 
journey  of  less  than  two  hundred  miles — from  Turin  to 
Geneva.  On  the  latter  route,  the  next  incomprehensible 
delay  takes  place  at  Culoz,  where  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes  elapse  between  arrival  and  departure.  Twenty 
minutes,  meanwhile,  have  been  devoted  to  a  sojourn  in 
the  station  of  Chambery ;  twenty  minutes  more  to  an 
interchange  of  news  between  the  conductors  of  the  train 
and  the  station-master  of  Aix-les-Bains  ;  so  that,  counting 
sundry  minor  stoppages  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
at  insignificant  villages  like  Lanslebourg,  Chatillon,  &c., 
the  absolute  loss  of  time  incurred  between  Turin  and 
Geneva  may  be  estimated  at  from  seven  to  eight  hours. 

Turning  now  from  the  vexations  imposed  upon  the 
public  by  the  jealousies  and  mutual  ill-will  of  two 
powerful  railway  companies,  I  may  briefly  refer  to  the 
intolerable  grievance  involved  some  years  ago  in  the 
administration  of  the  French  passport  and  custom-house 
regulations  upon  the  line  in  question.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that  persons 
travelling  from  Italy  to  Switzerland  were  required  to 
produce  their  passports  for  inspection,  and  give  them  up 
to  the  temporary  custody  of  police  commissaries,  five 
several  times  between  Susa  and  Geneva.  The  first 
demand  was  made  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  plateau  that  intervenes 
between  the  gallant  struggle  up  the  giant  Alp  and  the 
cautious  descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  Arcq.  A 
colossal  gendarme  pervaded  each  carriage  of  the  train, 
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and  culled  the  passengers'  passports,  which  he  carried 
away  to  a  neighbouring  hut,  and  presently  brought 
back  to  their  respective  owners.  At  Lanslebourg,  a 
little  pliant  man  in  plain  clothes,  backed  up  by  armed 
authority  in  the  persons  of  two  giants  with  yellow 
baldricks,  received  passports  at  a  barrier  through  which, 
one  by  one,  the  voyageurs  were  drafted  like  sheep  into 
a  dark  pen — at  the  other  end  of  which,  after  some 
minutes'  anxious  huddling  together,  they  were  passed 
into  a  luggage-examination  department,  receiving  their 
documents  as  they  marched  by  a  small  guichet  near  the 
door.  At  St.  Michel  a  similar  performance  was  gone 
through,  but  with  greater  severity ;  for,  whereas  every- 
body got  his  or  her  passport  back  from  the  officials  at 
the  summit  station  and  Lanslebourg,  two  or  three 
unfortunates  were  daily  spotted  at  St.  Michel  as  "  not 
in  order,"  and  sent  back  to  Turin,  or  detained  under 
surveillance  in  loco  until  they  could  set  themselves  right 
by  sending  a  messenger  to  Turin  with  the  faulty  docu- 
ment to  have  its  shortcomings  remedied.  The  fourth 
inspection  took  place  at  Culoz,  with  frightful  severity — 
the  commissaire  going  item  by  item  through  the  siynale- 
ments  inscribed  on  most  Continental  passports,  and 
comparing  the  description  with  the  original  in  a  peculiarly 
irritating  manner.  The  last  of  these  five  exasperating 
ceremonies  was  performed  at  Bellegarde,  compelling  a 
further  delay  of  many  minutes ;  in  this  instance  the 
commissaries  visited  each  carriage  in  succession  and 
examined  every  passport  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lantern. 
Such  a  rigid  inquisitorial  system  would  be  extravagantly 
oppressive  in  a  country  governed  by  the  sternest  of 
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despotisms  ;  in  a  land  rejoicing  in  Republican  institu- 
tions, with  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  "  for  their 
motto  and  principle,  it  was  an  absurd  and  intolerable 
outrage  upon  society.  There  was  no  excuse  whatever 
to  be  advanced  for  its  practice.  It  served  no  rational 
or  desirable  end.  The  persons  for  whose  detection  it 
had  been  established  were  exactly  those  who  were 
certain  not  to  suffer  from  its  rigour ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  malefactors  of  all  sorts,  especially  political 
criminals,  are  invariably  provided  with  documents  irre- 
proachable in  their  regularity,  while  respectable  people, 
having  no  reason  to  fear  detection,  are  frequently  careless 
about  papers  of  legitimation,  and  are  subjected  to  count- 
less troubles  and  inconveniences  by  their  utter  harmless- 
ness  and  integrity. 

To  complete  the  tale  of  minor  miseries  incident  to  the 
railway  trip  from  Turin  to  Geneva,  I  may  simply  state, 
that  the  Custom  House  officials  at  St.  Michel  insisted 
upon  the  opening  of  luggage  registered  through  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  station,  although  such  luggage 
merely  traversed  a  French  province,  and  could  not,  con- 
sequently, be  held  subject  to  any  French  duty,  even 
supposing  it  contained  contrabrand  articles.  I  and  my 
companions — foreign  officers  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
Mont  Cenis  f£tes,  and  were  returning  to  their  northern 
homes  by  the  shortest  route — having  registered  our  lug- 
gage to  resting-places  far  beyond  the  French  frontier, 
represented  with  the  utmost  politeness  to  the  chef  des 
douaniers  at  St.  Michel  the  state  of  the  case,  easily  to  be 
verified  by  inspection  of  our  bulletins  and  of  the  tickets 
pasted  on  our  portmanteaus.  The  only  answer  we  received 
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was  an  imperative  "  Je  vous  dis  qu'il  faut  tout  ouvrir ! " 
leaving  us  no  alternative  but  compliance  with  an  un- 
reasoning order.  But  a  few  minutes  earlier  the  head  of 
the  passport  bureau  had  sent  two  American  gentlemen 
back  to  Turin  because  their  passports,  otherwise  quite 
regular,  had  not  been  visa'd  by  the  French  Consul  in 
that  city  ;  thereby  putting  them  to  considerable  expense, 
and  causing  them  to  lose  two  whole  days. 

The  Republic,  M.  Hugo's  infallible  panacea  for  all 
human  ills — widen er  of  sympathies,  distributor  of  bless- 
ings, apostle  of  freedom,  and  genius  of  civilization — has 
not  hitherto  done  much  in  the  way  of  enforcing  respect 
for  individual  liberty  within  the  boundaries  of  fair  France. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  revived  the  practices  of  serai- 
barbarous  ages,  and  puts  them  into  execution  with  an 
offensive  pedantry  that  reminds  one  of  Russian  frontier 
administration  in  the  bad  old  days  when  every  foreigner 
essaying  to  penetrate  the  jealously-guarded  barriers  of 
the  Holy  Empire  was  regarded  and  sometimes  even 
treated  as  an  evil-doer  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion. In  1850,  when  Austrian  frontier  surveillance  and 
patriot-hunting  were  at  their  very  keenest,  the  passport 
torment  of  the  Kaiserlichs  was  never  organized  with 
such  elaborate  ingenuity  as  that  displayed  by  French 
Republicans.  If  you  were  bound  to  the  capital  from 
any  point  on  the  enormous  frontier-line,  your  papers 
were  subjected  to  a  careful  inspection,  first  at  the  barrier 
through  which  you  entered  the  Imperial  dominions,  and 
again  at  the  district  police-office  in  Vienna  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  your  arrival  at  your  hotel.  These  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  bitterly  inveighed  against  by 
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numbers  of  Englishmen,  who  looked  upon  the  two-fold 
demand  for  their  passports  as  a  persecution  the  endurance 
of  which  scarcely  fell  short  of  martyrdom.  What  vials 
of  wrath  would  those  sentimental  growlers  of  1850  not 
uncork  and  empty  upon  Republican  France,  in  whose 
outlying  departments  the  tourist  of  1871  was  forced  to 
"  undergo  revision  "  five  times  on  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
miles. 

My  Sunday  in  the  City  of  H6tels  unexpectedly  turned 
out   to  be  a  highly  sensational   day.     First,   we  were 
visited  by  one  of  those  thunder  and  hail  storms  which 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  of  average  experiences  to 
witness  but  three  or  four  times  in  his  life.     With  the 
suddenness  of  a  tropical  tempest  it  swept  down  upon 
us  from  the  mountains,  a  few  minutes  before  sharply 
defined  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  but  speedily  enveloped 
in  a  brownish-gray  vapour  that  completely  hid   them 
from  our  sight,   and  even  overshrouded  the  surface  of 
the  lake.     Clap  after  clap  of  thunder  echoed  again  and 
again  in  heavy  crashes  of  sound  from  among  the  hills, 
shook  the  houses,  and  made  the  jalousies  rattle  again  ; 
while  livid  flashes  of  forked  lightning  rent  the  cloud-pall 
and  seemed  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  dark  water. 
Presently,  as  though  the  string  of  Nature's  shower-bath 
had  been  pulled  by  the  resolute  hand  of  a  Titan,  down 
came,  without  the  least  warning  or  preliminary  spatter- 
ing of  big  drops,  a  torrent  such  as  I  had  read  about 
in  accounts  of  West  Indian  hurricanes,  but  had  never 
theretofore  seen.     From  rain,  in  half  a  minute  or  so — 
or,  rather,  from  compact  floods  of  water,  falling  with  a 
closeness  and  a  violence  that  rendered  standing  up  to 
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them  a  difficult  feat — the  downpour  changed  to  hail  ; 
hail  that  beat  in  hat-tops,  broke  windows,  and  frightened 
horses  into  wild  stampeding  worthy  of  an  autumn  cam- 
paign. I  picked  up  half  a  dozen  stones  on  the  steps  of 
the  Beaurivage,  the  smallest  of  which  was  as  large  as  a 
schoolboy's  small-sized  marble,  or  a  finch's  egg.  The 
pelting  of  these  heavy  ice-pellets  continued,  with  only 
brief  abatements  of  fury,  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  the  grapes  in  the  neighbourhood 
suffered  what  Lloyd's  agents  call  a  general  average. 

The  second  event  of  the  day  was,  that  the  Italian 
residents  in  Geneva,  reinforced  by  a  certain  number  of 
sympathetic  Swiss,  natives  of  the  Italian  cantons,  went 
in  for  high  jinks  on  a  great  scale  to  commemorate  the 
Italian  entry  into  Kome  during  the  previous  September. 
The  festive  proceedings  commenced  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  forenoon  with  a  street  procession,  headed  by  a  brass 
band  of  peculiar  malignancy  playing  the  Garibaldian 
hymn.  That  air  struck  me  as  singularly  inappropriate  to 
the  occasion,  inasmuch  as  the  valorous  Giuseppe,  at  the 
time  when  Italian  cannon  were  battering  down  the  walls 
of  Eome  near  the  Porta  Nomentana,  was  girding  up  his 
loins  to  tight  in  the  cause  of  the  very  people  who  had 
kept  the  Italians  out  of  Eome  for  twenty  years,  and 
crushed  his  own  slender  legions  at  Mentana,  while  they 
were  gallantly  endeavouring  to  achieve  the  object  which 
France's  misfortunes  rendered  attainable  in  September, 
1870.  However,  where  patriotic  demonstrations  are  in 
question,  il  ne  faut  pas  reyarder  de  si pres  ;  the  name  of 
the  Liberator  had  still  a  magic  sound  to  the  ears  of  his 
countrymen,  though  they  had  in  succession  disavowed, 
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imprisoned,  and  shot  him  ;  and  so  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  processionists  mixed  him  up 
musically  with  their  joyful  manifestation,  although  he 
had  really  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  event  they  were 
celebrating  than  Mrs.  Partington  or  the  Tycoon  of  Japan. 
The  next  act  of  the  festival  was  a  banquet  in  a  beer- 
garden,  at  the  eating  and  drinking  part  of  which  I  was 
not  present ;  but  I  came  in  with  the  cigars  and  brass 
band,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  speeches.  The  first 
sounds  that  met  my  ears  as  I  approached  the  scene  of 
revelry  were  the  strains  of  a  familiar  air,  no  less  curiously 
out  of  keeping  with  the  "  order  of  the  day  "  than  the 
tune  to  which  I  have  already  referred — in  point  of  fact, 
"  God  save  the  Queen  ! "  To  what  extent  our  beloved 
Sovereign  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Temporal 
Power  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  it  was  not  my  privilege 
to  know  ;  but  evidently  she  must  have  had  some  leading 
share  in  the  deed — for  how  else  could  I  explain  the  fact 
that  I  found  Italians,  in  Geneva  too,  playing  the  dear 
old  "  turn,  turn,  turn,  tum-ti-tum,"  in  honour  of  Home's 
capture  and  annexation  to  the  Sub-Alpine  kingdom ! 
That  the  band  performed  our  National  Anthem  out  of 
tune,  and  in  a  fancy  time  of  its  own  invention,  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  there — to  my  utter  stupefac- 
tion— was  the  melody,  unmistakable  though  strangely 
mutilated.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  enigma  was 
a  puzzling  one,  suggestive  of  Breitmann's  philosophical 
conjectures  respecting  the  law  of  accidents,  when  he 
says,  "  Oh  !  vot  is  efery  kinds  of  tings  ?  "  And,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  remained  unsolved ;  for  I  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  explanation  from  the  president  of  the  feast 
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when  I   questioned   him   upon    the   subject   entre  deux 
di  scours. 

Mounting  afterwards  the  wooden  staircase  from  the 
beer-garden  to  the  banqueting  chamber  in  which  were 
assembled  the  celebrants,  I  was  courteously  conducted, 
by  a  committee-man  adorned  with  coloured  riband,  to  a 
seat  of  honour  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chairman.  This 
gentleman  I  found  at  some  disadvantage,  for  he  was 
wholly  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  company  by  a 
mazzolo  of  flowers  four  feet  in  circumference,  kept 
together  at  the  roots  by  a  cord  fully  strong  enough 
to  serve  a  suicidal  purpose ;  so  that  when,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  presidential  functions,  he  felt  a  call  to  address 
the  meeting  (which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  happened  with 
considerable  frequency),  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  seen  as  well  as  heard,  for  him  to  leap 
upon  his  chair  of  office.  Many  were  the  orations  that 
he  uttered,  prefaced  invariably  by  the  jingling  tintin- 
nabulation of  a  muffin-bell — an  implement  indispensable 
to  every  Italian  assembly,  from  the  Camera  de'  Deputati 
to  a  Eailway  Board  of  Directors.  Passionate  was  his 
gesticulation,  poetical  his  imagery,  fervid  his  patriotism  ; 
and  his  audience  applauded  warmly — -freneticamenie — 
though  it  did  not  strike  me  that  they  listened  with  rapt 
interest  to  his  remarks.  Indeed,  most  of  them  were  all 
the  time  engaged  in  making  animated  statements  of 
their  own,  apparently  regardless  of  bell  and  orator ;  but 
they  never  failed  to  cheer  and  clap  their  hands  at  the 
end  of  each  successive  period  ;  and  the  final  periphrases 
were  greeted  in  turn  with  salvoes  of  plaudits.  The 
third  and  final  act  of  the  festivity  was  a  ball,  tickets  to 
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which  were  issued  by  the  committee  at  the  moderate 
figures  of  one-and-three  pence  for  gentlemen,  and 
tenpence  for  ladies. 

From  Eagusa  to  Milan.  It  is  barely  a  thousand 
miles  journey,  even  by  the  roundabout  route  that  skirts 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mare  Adriaticum,  traverses  the 
southern  wastes  of  the  Karst,  runs  along  the  edge  of 
Venetia,  and  finally  penetrates  into  the  very  heart  of 
wealthy,  flourishing  Lombardy  ;  but  it  costs  the  autumn 
traveller  more  time,  trouble,  and  personal  inconvenience 
than  a  trip  from  Paris  to  Constantinople,  or  from 
London  to  Moscow.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  in  every  way  the  most  tedious  and  disagreeable 
journey  that  may  be  made  in  Europe.  On  board  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  lonio,  which  left  Ragusa  one 
ominous  Friday  for  Trieste,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
luckless  persons  who,  like  myself,  were  embarked  in 
that  vessel,  suffered  every  desagrement  that  could  be 
crowded  into  a  voyage  of  five  days  and  four  nights.  The 
Austrian  Lloyd's  Company,  which  is  subventioned  by 
the  State,  enjoys  the  absolute  monopoly  of  the  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  all  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  fears  no  competition,  and  does  its  allotted 
task  as  badly  as  if  it  were  animated  by  a  grudge  against 
society  at  large.  It  fulfils  no  single  function  or  attribute 
of  a  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  a  commonly  decent 
and  satisfactory,  not  to  say  decorous  and  business-like 
manner.  These  facts  deserve  to  be  made  generally 
known.  Disci,  et  liberavi  animam. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  or  romantic  than 
the  scenery  on  many  parts  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  or 
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than  the  venerable  cities  nestling  in  odd  corners  of  the 
gray  rocks  that  frown  upon  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
Adriatic.  Spalato  is  simply  an  antique  gem  defaced  by 
the  rudest  of  settings;  it  is  built  out  of,  and  yet 
welded  into,  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's  famous  palace  ; 
one  can  scarcely  detect  where  the  modern  city  begins 
and  where  the  Roman  remains  finish.  Commonplace 
little  stone  houses  are  crammed  into  noble  arches, 
some  of  which  latter  span  ignominious  back  streets,  in 
the  most  impressive  and  unexpected  manner  ;  the 
grand  old  Roman  masonry,  contemptuous  of  ages, 
meanders  through  the  town  in  every  direction,  and  is 
frequently  incorporated  into  buildings  of  the  most 
squalid  and  insignificant  description.  A  temple  of 
Jupiter — such  a  glorious  relic  of  Latin  architecture  ! — • 
has  been  converted  into  a  Catholic  church,  and  dis- 
figured with  all  manner  of  vulgarly  florid  internal 
ornaments.  But  for  these  decorative  abominations  it 
would  be  the  finest  specimen  extant  of  edifices  expressly 
built  for  the  worship  of  a  heathen  god,  its  original  roof 
being  perfectly  preserved,  and  even  its  portico  and 
approaches  being  entirely  uninjured. 

People  who  entertain  any  objection  to  bats  in  their 
beer  will  do  well  riot  to  imbibe  that  liquid  outside  the 
Grand  Cafe  on  the  Piazza  of  Spalato,  in  all  other 
respects  a  delightful  place  whereat  to  take  refreshment. 
The  bat  is  a  swift  and  graceful  animal,  but,  taken  in 
connection  with  malt  liquor,  he  has  his  objectionable 
points.  I  do  not  know  what  bats  live  upon,  but,  whatever 
it  may  be,  there  must  be  an  astonishing  quantity  of  it  in 
Spalato.  They  certainly  do  not  eat  the  scorpions  and 
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centipedes,  else  such  a  vast  number  of  these  amiable 
shufflers  and  scuttlers  would  not  perambulate  the  floors 
and  walls  of  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings. 

To  live  in  anything  but  a  state  of  perpetual  shudder 
and  chronic  goose-skin  in  Dalmatia,  one  must  be  unaf- 
fectedly fond  of  animals,  especially  of  animals  capable 
of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  in  the  flying  and 
crawling  lines  of  business.  The  stranger's  blood  is 
for  ever  being  chilled  by  the  inconsiderate  vagaries 
performed  by  countless  varieties  of  the  insect  tribe. 
Among  others,  there  is  a  black  beetle  indigenous  to 
Dalmatian  soil,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  put  me 
into  a  cold  perspiration  to  the  last  day  of  my  life.  He 
is  as  large  as  a  mouse,  and  much  fleeter  than  a  deer — 
a  gigantic  and  appalling  combination  of  shinmess  and 
speed.  To  see  him  go  up  your  bedroom  wall,  well  out 
of  reach,  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  per  second,  might  make 
the  stoutest  heart  quail.  He  comes  down  and  joins  you 
after  you  have  put  your  light  out.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
a  revolver.  I  would  not  wish  my  worst  enemy  a  more 
unhappy  quarter  of  an  hour  than  I  have  passed  with  an 
elderly  black  beetle  of  this  class  in  the  ancient  burgh  of 
Dubrovnik.  There  is  a  flying  thing,  too — a  Thing  about 
as  large  as  a  wren,  with  a  hum  quite  superior  in  quality 
and  volume  to  that  of  any  top  I  ever  dreamt  of  in 
childhood's  wildest  visions.  This  Thing  malignantly 
secretes  itself  in  your  room  during  the  day,  whilst  the 
windows  are  open,  and  waits  with  fiendish  insidiousness 
until  you  are  snugly  settled  in  bed,  having  satisfied 
yourself  that  there  are  no  scorpions  left,  and  spread  a 
centipede  or  two  out  quite  thin  on  the  wall  with  your 
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slipper.  Just  as  your  mind  begins  to  be  at  ease,  and 
the  skirmishers  of  sleep  have  effected  a  lodgment  upon 
your  eyelids,  out  sallies  the  Thing  from  its  place  of 
vantage,  and  starts  upon  its  adventurous  course  with  a 
booming  and  whirring  of  wings  that  are  a  good  deal 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.  You  shrink 
beneath  the  clothes,  leaving  your  nose  out,  because 
you  must  breathe.  Immediately  the  Thing  makes  a 
masterly  swoop  at  the  organ  thus  imprudently  exposed, 
and  brushes  over  it,  uttering  a  warlike  and  defiant  note. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  up  and  do  battle. 
When  you  have  armed  yourself  with  a  knotted  towel, 
and  are  fully  prepared  to  have  at  It  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  the  Thing  vanishes.  It  is  not  to  be  seen  or 
heard.  Hours  of  painful  anxiety  and  watchfulness 
ensue  ;  for  who  can  go  to  bed  with  the  horrible  con- 
sciousness that  such  a  being  as  the  one  I  have  feebly 
attempted  to  describe  is  lurking  in  some  undistinguished 
corner,  and  doing  his  instincts  a  violence  by  suppressing 
his  vocal  powers  for  the  purpose  of  making  your  hair 
stand  on  end  with  them  at  a  later  period  of  the  even- 
ing ?  Unless  you  positively  dote  upon  lepidoptera,  do 
not  go  a-tra veiling  in  Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina.  There 
are  too  many  insects  there  to  suit  average  tastes. 

Sebenico  is  a  hilly  little  town,  owning  a  lovely 
piazzetta  and  a  fine  twelfth- century  cathedral,  as  well 
as  the  worst  restaurant  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  are  justly  proud.  Zara,  the  capital  of 
Dalmatia,  is  remarkable  for  being  so  admirably  paved 
as  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  itself  and  Florence. 
It  is  also  handsomely  besprinkled  with  architectural 
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vestiges  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Lussin  Piccolo  is 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  these  coast  towns  ; 
it  is  stragglingly  and  yet  densely  built  up  the  sides 
of  some  pretty  hills  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  cid  de  sac 
— a  deep  bite  in  the  mountain  range,  up  which  the 
sea  runs  for  over  a  mile,  forming  a  magnificent  harbour 
of  refuge.  Capo  d'Istria  is  a  Venetian  suburb,  under 
a  heavy  political,  social  and  commercial  cloud.  Trieste, 
a  cosmopolitan  seaport,  busy  and  bustling  —  much 
grown,  too,  since  I  first  visited  it  with  poor  Tegethoff. 
Thence  to  Milan,  but  for  glimpses  of  the  Lombard  lakes, 
would  be  an  uniformly  prosaic  railway  journey,  a  great 
many  hours  too  long  for  pleasure,  or  even  ordinary 
comfort. 
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By  M.    DE   FALLOUX. 

MEMOIRS    OF    A    ROYALIST.     By  M.  DE  FALLOUX. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  B.  PITMAN.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo. 
By   ERNEST  REN  AN. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL  TILL 

THE  TIME  OF  KING  DAVID.     By  ERNEST  RENAN.     Translated  from  the  French 
by  C.  B.  PITMAN.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  "THE  BROKEN   VOW." 

THE   CHILD   OF   STAFFERTON.     By  CANON  KNOX 

LITTLE,  Author  of  "The  Broktn  Vow."     Crown  8vo. 

By   the  AUTHOR  of  "GREATER  BRITAIN" 

THE   BRITISH   ARMY.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Present 

Position  of  European  Politics."    Demy  8vo. 

By  FREDERICK  HA  WKINS. 

THE  FRENCH  STAGE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH . 

CENTURY.     By  FREDERICK  HAWKINS.    With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  305. 

DOWN     WITH      ENGLAND.       Translated    from    the 

French.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

By  ANDREW  A.    ANDERSON. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS   IN  A  WAGGON:    Sport 

and  Travel  in  South  Africa.     By  ANDREW  A.  ANDERSON.     With  Illustrations  and  Map. 
A  New  Edition  in  one  volume.     Demy  8vo,  125. 

By  the  AUTHOR   of  "CONSTRUCTIVE   ETHICS." 

STUDIES  NEW  AND  OLD.    By  W.  L.  COURTNEY,  M.A., 

LL.D.     Crown  8vo. 

A    NEW  NOVEL  by  JOHN  DA  LEY. 

MAYROYD    OF    MYTHOLM  :   A   Romance  of  the 

Fells.     By  JOHN  DALBY.     3  voh.     Crown  8vo. 

A   NEW  NOVEL  by   LADY    WATKIN    WILLIAMS. 

EVEN   SUCH    IS   LIFE.      By  LADY  WATKIN  WILLIAMS. 

3  vols.    Crown  8vo. 


BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAPMAN     &     HALL,    LIMITED. 


ABLETT  (T.  R.)— 

WRITTEN  DESIGN.     Oblong,  sewed,  6d. 

ABOUT  (EDMOND)— 

HANDBOOK    OF    SOCIAL    ECONOMY;    OR,    THE 

WORKER'S  ABC.     From  the   French.     With  a  Biographical  and   Critical 
Introduction  by  W.  FRASER  RAE.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo,  43. 

AFRICAN   FARM,    STORY   OF   AN.     By  OLIVE  SCHREINER 

(Ralph  Iron).     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  25. 
ANDERSON  (ANDREW  A.)— 

TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS    IN    A    WAGGON    IN    THE 

GOLD  REGIONS  OF  AFRICA.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  ias. 

AGRICULTURAL     SCIENCE     (LECTURES     ON),     AND 

OTHER  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  1883-4.    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  23. 

AVELING  (EDWARD],  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London— 

MECHANICS     AND     EXPERIMENTAL    SCIENCE 

As  required  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 
MECHANICS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
CHEMISTRY.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LIGHT  AND  HEAT.    Ciown  8vo,  6s. 

BADEN-POWELL  (GEORGE)— 

STATE   AID    AND  STATE  INTERFERENCE.     Illus- 

trated  by  Results  in  Commerce  and  Industry.     Crovrn  8vo,  gs. 

BARKER  (G.  F.   RUSSELL)  and  DAUGLISH  (M.  G.),  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Ba  rristers-a  t-Law — 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK.   Crown 

8vo 
HARTLEY  (G.  C.  T.)— 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  B  Y 


BAYARD:     HISTORY    OF    THE     GOOD     CHEVALIER, 

SANS  PEUR  ET  SANS  REPROCHE.  Compiled  by  the  LOYAL  SERVITEUR. 
With  over  200  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  215. 

BEATTY-KINGSTON  (W.}— 

A  WANDERER'S  NOTES.     2  vols.  demy  8vo,  245. 
MONARCHS  I   HAVE  MET.     2  vols.  demy  8vo,  245. 
MUSIC   AND    MANNERS :    Personal  Reminiscences  and 

Sketches  of  Character.     2  vols.  demy  8vo,  305. 
BELL  (JAMES,  Ph.D.,  &c.),  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory— 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    FOODS.       With   Microscopic 

Illustrations. 

PART  I.     TEA,  COFFEE,  COCOA,  SUGAR,  ETC.      Large  crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 
PART  II.        MILK,      BUTTER,     CHEESE,      CEREALS,      PREPARED 
STARCHES,  ETC.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

BENSON  (W.}— 

UNIVERSAL  PHONOGRAPHY.    To  classify  sounds  of 

Human  Speech,  and  to  denote  them  by  one  set  of  Symbols  for  easy  Writing  and 
Printing.  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.     Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.     Small 

4to,  cloth,  155. 
BINGHAM  (CAPT.    THE  HON.  D.)— 

A      SELECTION      FROM      THE      LETTERS      AND 

DESPATCHES  OF  THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 
3  vols.  demy  8vo,  £2  25. 

THE  BASTILLE.     With  Illustrations.      2  vols.  demy  8vo, 

325. 

BIRD  WOOD  (SIR  GEORGE  C.  M.},  C.S.I.— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  INDIA.     With  Map  and 

174  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
BLACKIE  (JOHN  STUART],  F.R.S.E.— 

THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS  AND  THE  LAND 

LAWS.     Demy  8ro,  95. 

ALTAVONA :  FACT  AND  FICTION  FROM  MY  LIFE 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
BLA  THER  WICK  ( CHARLES}— 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PETER  STONNOR, 

Esq.  With  Illustrations  by  JAMES  GUTHRIE  and  A.  S.  BOYD.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BLOOMFIELD'S    (BENJAMIN    LORD),    MEMOIR    OF— 

MISSION  TO  THE  COURT  OF  BERNADOTTE.  Edited  by  GEORGIANA, 
BARONESS  BLOOMFIELD,  Author  of  "Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplomatic  Life." 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  zBs. 


CHAPMAN  6-  HALL,  LIMITED. 


BOULGER  (DEMETRIUS  CO- 
GENERAL      GORDON'S     LETTERS      FROM      THE 

CRIMEA,  THE  DANUBE,  AND  ARMENIA.   2nd  Edition.    Crown  STO,  5s. 
BRADLEY  (THOMAS],  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.     In  Two 

Parts,  with  Sixty  Plates.     Oblong  folio,  half  bound,  each  Part  i6s. 
BRAY  (MRS.)— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     (born      1789,      died     1883). 

Edited  by  JOHN  A.  KKMPE.    With  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  IDS.  6d. 


MRS.  BRAY'S  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

New  and  Revised  Editions,  with  Frontispieces.     2s-  6d.  each. 


THE  WHITE   HOODS  ;   a  Romance  of 

Flanders. 
DE  FOIX  ;  a  Romance  of  Bearn. 


THE  TALBA  ;  or,  The  Moor  of  Portugal. 
THE  PROTESTANT;  a  Tale  of  the  Times 
of  Queen  Mary. 


NOVELS  FOUNDED  ON  TRADITIONS  OF  DEVON  AND 
CORNWALL. 


FITZ  OFFITZFORD;  a  Tale  of  Destiny. 
HENRY  DE  POMEROY  ;  or,  the  Eve  of 

St.  John. 
TRELAWNY  OF  TRELAWNE;  or,  a 

Romance  of  the  West. 


WARLEIGH  ;  or,  The  Fatal  Oak. 
COURTENAY    OF    WALREDDON ;    a 

Romance  of  the  West. 
HARTLAND     FOREST    AND    ROSE- 

TEAGUE. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TALES. 

A  FATHER'S  CURSE  AND  A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 
TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART. 


BRITISH  ARMY,  THE.     By  the  Author  of  "Greater  Britain," 

"  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics,"  etc.     Demy  8vo. 
BROADLEY  (A.  M.)— 

HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  Story  of  Egypt  and  the   Egyptians.     Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  VILLIERS. 
Demy  8vo,  126. 

BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  (the  late  W.},  M.P.— 

SPORT:  Fox  Hunting,  Salmon  Fishing,  Covert  Shooting, 

Deer    Stalking.      With    numerous    Illustrations    by    General    CREALOCK,   C.B. 
New  Cheap  Edition.     Post  8vo,  35.  6d. 

'• Small  4to,  2 is. 

BUCKLAND  (FRANK}— 

LOG-BOOK   OF  A  FISHERMAN  AND   ZOOLOGIST. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Fifth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BURCHETT  (/?.)— 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    New  Edition.     241110, 

cloth,  sd, 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  of  Art. 

New  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  75. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY :  The  Course  of  Construction 

of  Plane  Geometrical  Figures.  With  137  Diagrams.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  55. 

BUTLER   (A.   J.}— 

COURT  LIFE  IN  EGYPT.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated. 

Large  crown  8vo.     123. 
CAMPION  (J.  S.).— 

ON   THE   FRONTIER.      Reminiscences  of  Wild  Sports, 

Personal  Adventures,  and  Strange  Scenes.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

ON  FOOT  IN  SPAIN.    With  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 

Demy  8vo,  i6s. 
CARLYLE  (THOMAS),    WORKS  BY.— See  pages  29  and  30. 

THE   CARLYLE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Compiled,  with 

the  permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON.  Second  Edition. 
Small  fcap.  8vo,  35. 

CHALDEAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  ART— 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALD^A  AND  ASSYRIA. 

By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ.  Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 
B.A.,  Oxon.  With  452  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  425. 

CHARNA  Y  (DESIRE}— 

THE   ANCIENT    CITIES   OF   THE    NEW    WORLD. 

Being  Travels  and  Explorations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  1857 — 1882. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Gonino  and  Helen  S.  Conant.  With  upwards  of 
200  Illustrations.  Super  Royal  8vo,  315.  6d. 

CHURCH  (PROFESSOR  A.  H.},  M.A.,  Oxon.— 

FOOD  GRAINS  OF  INDIA.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Small  410,  6s. 

ENGLISH    PORCELAIN.      A  Handbook   to   the   China 

made  in  England  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
chiefly  in  the  National  Collection.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  35. 

ENGLISH    EARTHENWARE.      A    Handbook    to    the 

Wares  made  in  England  during  the  i;th  and  iSth  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by 
Specimens  in  the  National  Collections.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  3s. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.     Illustrated.    Crown 

Svo,  sewed,  6d. 


CHAPMAN  <Sr>  HALL,  LIMITED. 


CHURCH  (PROFESSOR  A.  ff.).t  M.A.,  Oxon.  (Continue^— 

FOOD  :    Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and 

Uses.     Sixth  Thousand.     Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 

PRECIOUS   STONES  :  considered  in  their  Scientific  and 

Artistic  Relations.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  With  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  as.  6d. 

CLINTON  (R.  H.}— 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  1872.  With  Copious  Quotations  on  the  Leading  Events  and 
the  Constitutional  History,  together  with  Appendices.  Post  8vo,  75.  6d. 

COBDEN,  RICHARD,  LIFE  OF.     By  the  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN 

MORLEY,  M.P.     With  Portrait.     Fourth  Thousand.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  325. 

New  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  4to,  sewed,  is.;  cloth,  23. 

COOKERY— 

THE  PYTCHLEY  BOOK  OF  REFINED  COOKERY 

AND  BILLS  OF  FARE.     By  MAJOR  L .  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo, 

8s. 

BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS,  AND  BALL  SUPPERS. 

By  MAJOR  L .    Crown  8vo.  45. 

OFFICIAL      HANDBOOK     OF      THE      NATIONAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery; 
forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  Compiled  by  "R.  O.  C." 
Eighteenth  Thousand.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SAVOURY  DISHES.  By  "R.  O.  C." 

Seventh  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

HOW    TO    COOK    FISH.      Compiled  by   "R.   O.   C." 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  3d. 

SICK-ROOM    COOKERY.      Compiled   by   "R.    O.   C." 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

THE   ROYAL  CONFECTIONER  :  English  and  Foreign. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  C.  E.  FRANCATELLI.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  55. 

THE    KINGSWOOD    COOKERY    BOOK.     By   H.   F. 

WICKEN.     Crown  8vo,2S. 
COURTNEY  (W.  L.},  M.A,,  LL.D.— 

STUDIES  NEW  AND  OLD.     Crown  8vo. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ETHICS  :  A  Review  of  Modern  Philo- 
sophy and  its  Three  Stages  of  Interpretation,  Criticism,  and  Reconstruction. 
Demy  8vo,  123. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


CRAIK  (GEORGE  LILLIE]— 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     Illustrated  in  a  Philo- 
logical Commentary  on  his  "Julius  Caesar."  Seventh  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  55. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     Tenth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
CRA  WFURD  (OSWALD)— 

BEYOND  THE  SEAS;  being  the  surprising  Adventures 

and  ingenious  Opinions  of  Ralph,  Lord  St.  Keyne,  told  by  his  kinsman,  Humphrey 
St.  Keyne.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

CRIPPS  (WILFRED  JOSEPH],  M.A.,  F.S.A.— 

COLLEGE  AND  CORPORATION  PLATE.  A  Hand- 

book  for  the  Reproduction  of  Silver  Plate.  [In  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
from  celebrated  English  collections.}  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

DAIRY  FARMING— 

DAIRY   FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  JAMES  LONG. 
Crown  8vo,  95. 

DAIRY   FARMING,   MANAGEMENT   OF   COWS,  &c. 

By  ARTHUR  ROLAND.     Edited  by  WILLIAM  ABLETT.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
DALY  (J.  B.),  LL.D.— 

IRELAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown 

8vo,  55. 
DAUBOURG  (£.)— 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.     Doors,  Vestibules,  Stair- 

cases,  Anterooms,  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  News- 
paper Offices,  Shop  Fronts  and  Interiors.  Half-imperial,  cloth,  £2  125.  6d. 

DA  VIDSON  (ELLIS  A.)— 

PRETTY     ARTS     FOR     THE     EMPLOYMENT     OF 

LEISURE  HOURS.     A  Book  for  Ladies.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 
DA  V1TT  (MICHAEL)— 

LEAVES    FROM    A    PRISON    DIARY;    or,    Lectures 

to  a  Solitary  Audience.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition.    Ninth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is.  6d. 

DA  Y  ( WILLIAM)— 

THE    RACEHORSE    IN    TRAINING,  with    Hints    on 

Racing  and  Racing  Reform,  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Shoeing.  Fifth 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  gs. 

DAS  (DEVENDRA  N.}— 

SKETCHES    OF   HINDOO   LIFE.     Crown  8vo,   53. 

DE  AINSLIE  (GENERAL)— 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROYAL    REGIMENT    OF 

DRAGOONS.  From  its  Formation  in  1661  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  215. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED. 


DE   CHAMPEAUX  (ALFRED}— 

TAPESTRY.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Cloth,  25.  6d. 

DE  FALLOUX  (M.}  — 

MEMOIRS   OF   A    ROYALIST.       Translated   from    the 

French  by  C.  B.  PITMAN.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  [/»  the  Press. 

D'HA  USSONVILLE  ( VICOMTE}— 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.     Translated  by  H.  M. 

TROLLOPE.     2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  i8s. 
DE  KONINCK(L.  L.}  and  DIE TZ  (E.)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL   ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.     Edited,  with  notes,  by  ROBERT  MALLET. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

DE  LESSEPS  (FERDINAND}— 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    FORTY  YEARS.      Translated 

from  the  French  by  C.  B.  PITMAN.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  243. 

DE   LISLE   (MEMOIR    OF    LIEUTENANT    RUDOLPH), 

R.N.,  of  the  Naval   Brigade.     By  the  Rev.   H.   N.  OXENHAM,  M.A.      Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

DE  LUSIGNAN  (THE  PRINCESS}— 

SCRAPS  :  POEMS.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

DE  MANDAT-GRANCEY  (BARON  E.}— 

PADDY   AT   HOME;   OR,  IRELAND   AND   THE   IRISH  AT 

THE  PRESENT  TIME,  AS  SEEN  BY  A  FRENCHMAN.     Translated  from  the  French. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  25. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES},    WORKS  BY—  Seepages  31— 38. 

THE     LETTERS    OF    CHARLES     DICKENS.      Two 

vols.  uniform  with  "The  Charles  Dickens  Edition  "  of  his  Works.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 

THE    LIFE    OF   CHARLES  DICKENS— See  "  Forster" 
THE     CHARLES     DICKENS      BIRTHDAY     BOOK. 

With  Five  Illustrations.     In  a  handsome  fcap.  410  volume,  125. 

THE     HUMOUR     AND      PATHOS     OF     CHARLES 

DICKENS.     By  CHARLES  KENT.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
DOUGLAS  (JOHN} 

SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIO- 
GRAPHY.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

DOWN    WITH    ENGLAND.      Translated   from   the   French. 

With  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  is. 
DRAYSON  (MAJOR-GENERAL  A.    W.},  Late  R. A.,  F.R.A.S.— 

EXPERIENCES     OF    A    WOOLWICH     PROFESSOR 

during  Fifteen  Years  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.     Demy  8vo,  8s. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTION 

OF   THE   FIXED   STARS.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  IDS. 

PRACTICAL     MILITARY    SURVEYING    AND 

SKETCHING.     Fifth  Edition.    Post  Cvo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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io  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  B  Y 


DRAGE  (GEOFFREY]— 

CRIMINAL    CODE    OF    THE    GERMAN    EMPIRE. 

Translated  with  Prolegomena,  and  a  Commentary,  by  G.  DRAGE.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 

DREAMS  BY  A  FRENCH  FIRESIDE.     Translated  from  the 

German  by  MARY  O'CALLAGHAN.     Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
DUFFY  (SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN],  K.C.M.G.— 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    An  Episode 

in  Irish  History,  1850-1854.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 
DYCE  (WILLIAM],  R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  ;  OR,  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.     Fifty 
selected  Plates.     Folio,  sewed,  55. ;    mounted,  i8s. 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.  Plates  I. 

to  XXII.,  containing  97  Examples,  adapted  for  Practice  of  Standards  I.  to  IV. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  25.  6d. 

SELECTION      FROM     DYCE'S     DRAWING     BOOK. 

15  Plates,  sewed,  is  .6d.;  mounted  on  cardboard,  6s.  6d. 

TEXT   TO    ABOVE.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

EDWARDS  (H.   SUTHERLAND)— 

FAMOUS    FIRST   REPRESENTATIONS.     Crown   8vo, 

6s. 
EGYPTIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY    OF   ART    IN    ANCIENT    EGYPT.     By 

G.  PERROT  and  C.  CHIPIEZ.     Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.     With  over 
600  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Imperial  8vo,  £2  25. 

ELLIS  (A.  B.,  Major  ist  West  India  Regiment}— 

WEST    AFRICAN    STORIES.     Crown  8vo. 

THE   TSHI-SPEAKING    PEOPLES   OF    THE    GOLD 

COAST    OF    WEST    AFRICA:    their    Rdigion,    Manners,    Customs,    Laws, 
Language,  &c.     With  Map.     Demy  8vo,  IDS.  6d. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN    SKETCHES.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WEST  AFRICAN   ISLANDS.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

THE    HISTORY    OF     THE     WEST     INDIA     REGI- 

MENT.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page.     Demy  8vo,  i8s. 

THE   LAND    OF   FETISH.     Demy  8vo,  125. 

EN  GEL  (CARL)— 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
ESCOTT  (T.  H.  S.]- 

POLITICS   AND    LETTERS.     Demy  8vo,  95. 
ENGLAND.    ITS  PEOPLE,  POLITY,  AND  PURSUITS, 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Sixth  Thousand.     8vo,  8s. 


CHAPMAN  *5r*  HALL,  LIMITED. 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS,  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF. 

By  the  Author  of  "Greater  Britain."    Demy  Svo,  123. 
FANE  (VIOLET)— 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  Village  Story),  and  other 

Poems.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON  :  a  Drama.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FIFE-COOKSON  (LIEUT-COL.  J.   C.)— 

TIGER-SHOOTING   IN   THE   BOON  AND   ULWAR, 

AND  LIFE  IN   INDIA.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  HOBDAY,  R.H.A. 
Large  crown  Svo,  IDS.  6d. 

FITZGERALD,  PERCY— 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    BOW    STREET    POLICE 

COURT.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

FLEMING  (GEORGE),  F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL   PLAGUES:   THEIR   HISTORY,   NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.     Svo,  cloth,  155. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.     Svo,  sewed,  as. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA:   THEIR   HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.    With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo,  cloth,  153. 

FORSTER  (JOHN)— 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  205. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Library  Edition.    Post  Svo,  los.  6d. 

THE   LIFE   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    2  vols.    75. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Household  Edition.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD.  Crown  410,  cloth,  55. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR :  a  Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portrait.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  izs. 

FORSTER,   THE   LIFE   OF  THE   RIGHT    HON.   W.   E. 

By  T.  WEMYSS  REID.     With  Portraits.     Demy  Svo.. 
FORTESCUE  (THE  HON.  JOHN)— 

RECORDS  OF  STAG-HUNTING  ON  EXMOOR.    With 

14  full  page  Illustrations  by  EDGAR  GIBERNE.     Large  crown  Svo,  i6s. 
FORTNIGHTL  Y  RE  VIE  W— 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to 

.    Dec.  1866.    6  vols.     Cloth,  135.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.     In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

135.  each. 

From  January,   1873,  to   the   present   time,  in   Half-yearly 

Volumes.     Cloth,  i6s.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW.      From 

the  commencement  to  end  of  1878.    Sewed,  as. 
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FORTNUM  (C.  D.  E.},  F.S.A.— 

MAIOLICA.     With    numerous    Woodcuts.     Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
FOUQUE  (DE  LA  MOTTE}— 

UNDINE  :  a  Romance  transited  from  the  German.     With 

an   Introduction  by  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT.      Illustrated  by   HEYWOOD  SUMNER. 
Crown  410.     ss. 

FRANCATELLI  (C.  E.}— 

THE  ROYAL  CONFECTIONER :   English  and  Foreign. 

A  Practical  Treatise.     With  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  ^s. 
FRANCIS  (FRANCIS],  JUNR. 

SADDLE  AND  MOCASSIN.     Svo,  125. 

FRANKS  (A.    IV.}— 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report,  with  an 

Introduction   and   Catalogue.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and   Marks.     Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

FROBEL,  FRIEDRICH  ;  a  Short  Sketch  of  his  Life,  including 

Frobel's  Letters  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig  to  his  Wife,  now  first  Translated  into 
English.     By  EMILY  SHIRREFF.     Crown  Svo,  25. 

GALLENGA  (ANTONIO}— 

ITALY:  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.  2vols.  Dmy.8vo}2is. 
EPISODES  OF  MY  SECOND  LIFE.  2vols.  Dmy.8vo,28s. 
IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES.  Fifteen  Years'  Travelling 

Impressions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     With  a  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  325. 
GASNA  ULT  (PA  UL]  and  GARNIER  (ED.}— 

FRENCH    POTTERY.     With    Illustrations    and    Marks- 

Large  crown  Svo,  35. 
GILLMORE  (PARKER}  — 

THE   HUNTER'S  ARCADIA.     With  numerous   Illustra- 

tions.     Demy  Svo,  xos.  6d. 

GIRL'S  LIFE  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO  (A).     Selections  from 

the  Letters  of  Eliza  Southgate  Bowne,  with  an  Introduction  by  Clarence  Cook. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Views.     Crown  410. 

GORDON  (GENERAL}— 

LETTERS    FROM    THE    CRIMEA,    THE   DANUBE, 

AND    ARMENIA.    Edited   by  DEMETRIUS   C.   BOULGER,     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  55. 

GORST  (SIR  y.  E.},  Q.C.,  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  MANUAL.    Containing  the  Parliamentary 

Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.     Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

GOIVER  (A.  R.},  Royal  School  of  Mines— 

PRACTICAL  METALLURGY.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 

Svo. 
GRAHAM  ( SIR  GERALD],    V.  C. ,  K.  C, B.— 

LAST  WORDS  WITH  GORDON.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED. 


GRESWELL  (WILLIAM],  M.A.,  F.R.C.L  — 

OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE.    With  Map.    2  vols, 

Crown  8vo,  2is. 
GREV1LLE  (LADY   VIOLET}— 

MONTROSE.      With   an    Introduction   by   the   EARL   OF 

ASHBURNHAM.     With  Portraits.     Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
GRIFFIN  (SIR  LEPEL  HENRY],  K.  C.S.I.— 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo, 

4s.  6d. 
GRIFFITHS  (MAJOR  ARTHUR],  H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons— 

CHRONICLES     OF     NEWGATE.       Illustrated.       New 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

MEMORIALS   OF   MILLBANK  :  or,  Chapters  in  Prison 

History.    With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  Author.     New  Edition.     Demy  8vO; 

I2S. 

GRIMBLE  (AUGUSTUS}- 

DEER-STALKING.    With  6  Full-page  Illustrations.    Large 

crown  8vo,  6s. 
HALL  (SIDNEY]— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.     Fifty  Maps,  coloured.     New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  8vo,  in  roan  tuck,  IDS.  6d. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS}— 

THROUGH  CITIES  AND  PRAIRIE  LANDS.   Sketches 

of  an  American  Tour.    Demy  8vo,  145. 
H ATT  ON  (JOSEPH]  and  HARVEY  (REV.  M.}— 

NEWFOUNDLAND.      The   Oldest   British  Colony.      Its 

History,  Past  and   Present,  and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future.     Illustrated  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  specially  made  for  this  work.   Demy  8vo,  i8s. 

HAWKINS  (FREDERICK]— 

THE     FRENCH    STAGE    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.    With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  30?. 

ANNALS    OF   THE    FRENCH    STAGE:    FROM    ITS 

ORIGIN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  RACINE.     4  Portraits.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo, 
28s. 

HILDEBRAND  (HANS),  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden— 

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    OF    SCANDINAVIA   IN   THE 

PAGAN  TIME.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  23.  6d. 
HILL  (MISS  G.}— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.     Small  8vo,  35. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE  HEADS  AFTER  HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.    Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.     £i  1 6s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN}— 

FOOTLIGHTS.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
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HOPE  (ANDREE}— 

CHRONICLES   OF   AN   OLD    INN;  or,   a  Few  Words 

about  Gray's  Inn.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
HOVELACQUE  (ABEL}— 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.    With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 
HUMP HR IS  (H.D.}— 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSPECTIVE.       Illustrated    in    a 

Series  of  Examples.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  and  Text  8vo,  cloth,  £i  is. 
HUNTL  Y  (MARQUIS  OF]— 

TRAVELS,  SPORTS,  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  EAST 

OF    EUROPE.      With    Illustrations   by  the    Marchioness    of  Huntly.      Large 
Crown  8vo,  125. 

I.D.B. ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Solomon  Davis  on  the  Diamond 

Fields  and  Elsewhere.     By  W.  T.  E.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS:    Historical   Sketches.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  35. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLICY:  Essay  on  the  Foreign  Relations 

of  England.     By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,   PROF.  BEESLEY.  RICHARD  CONGREVE, 
and  others.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

IRELAND   IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.      By  J.  B. 

DALY,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
IRON  (RALPH],  (OLIVE  SCHRIENER)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  25. 
JACKSON  (FRANK  G.  ],  Master  in  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art — 

DECORATIVE    DESIGN.     An  Elementary  Text  Book  of 

Principles  and  Practice.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 
JAMES  (HENRY  A.]— 

HANDBOOK  TO  PERSPECTIVE.     Crown  8vo.     25.  6d. 

JARRY  (GENERAL}— 

OUTPOST   DUTY.      Translated,  with  TREATISES   ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING,     by  Major- 
Gen.  W.  C.  E.  NAPIER.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

JEANS  (W.  T.]— 

CREATORS    OF  THE  AGE    OF   STEEL.      Memoirs  of 

Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.    Bessemer,  Sir  J.    Whitworth,   Sir  J.   Brown,  and  other 
Inventors.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

JOHNSON  (DR.  SAMUEL]— 

LIFE    AND     CONVERSATIONS    OF    DR.    SAMUEL 

JOHNSON.     By  A.  MAIN.     Crown  8vo,  IDS.  6d. 
JONES  (CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS],  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.     Crown  Svo,  45. 


CHAPMAN  &-  HALL,  LIMITED. 


JONES.      HANDBOOK   OF   THE   JONES   COLLECTION 

IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  Portrait  and  Wood- 
cuts. Large  crown  8vo,  23.  6d. 

KENT  (CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
KLACZKO  (M.  JULIAN)  — 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  AND 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  Translated  by  MRS.TAIT.   New  and  cheaper  Edition,  6s. 
K 'NOLLYS  (MAJOR  HENRY),    R.A.^ 

SKETCHES   OF  LIFE   IN  JAPAN.     With  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  8vo,  125. 

LACORDAIRE'S  JESUS  CHRIST;  GOD;  AND  GOD  AND 

MAN.  Conferences  delivered  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAING  (S.)^ 

MODERN    SCIENCE    AND    MODERN    THOUGHT. 

With  a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Gladstone's  "  Dawn  of  Creation"  and  Drummond's 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiricual  World."  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  75.  6d. 

LA  VELE  YE  (EMILE  DE)— 

THE      ELEMENTS     OF     POLITICAL     ECONOMY. 

Translated  by  W.  POLLARD,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LANDOR  (W.  SO- 
LIFE  AND  WORKS.     8  vols. 

VOL.  i.     WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR.    A  Biography  in  Eight  Books.    By 

JOHN  FORSTER.     Demy  8vo,  125. 
VOL.  2.    Out  of  print. 
VOL.  3.     CONVERSATIONS  OF  SOVEREIGNS  AND  STATESMEN,  AND 

FIVE    DIALOGUES    OF    BOCCACCIO    AND    PETRARCA. 

Demy  8vo,  145. 

VOL.  4.     DIALOGUES  OF  LITERARY  MEN.     Demy  Svo,  145. 
VOL.  5.     DIALOGUES    OF    LITERARY    MEN    (continued).       FAMOUS 

WOMEN.    LETTERS  OF  PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA.    And 

Minor  Prose  Pieces.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

VOL.  6.     MISCELLANEOUS  CONVERSATIONS.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
VOL.  7.     GEBIR,   ACTS    AND    SCENES    AND    HELLENICS.      Poems. 

Demy  Svo,  145. 

VOL.  8.     MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS    AND    CRITICISMS    ON    THEO- 
CRITUS, CATULLUS,  AND  PETRARCH.     Demy  Svo,  148. 

LE  CONTE  (JOSEPH),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California — 

EVOLUTION  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT.      Crown  Svo.  53. 
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LEFEVRE  (ANDRE}— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.     Translated,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  KEANE,  B.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
LESLIE  (R.  C.}— 

A  SEA  PAINTER'S  LOG.    With  12  Full-page  Illustrations 

by  the  Author.     Large  crown  8vo,  123. 

LETOURNEAU  (DR.  CHARLES}— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based   upon    Ethnology.      Translated   by 

HENRY  M.  TROLLOPS.     Large  crown  8vo,  IDS. 

BIOLOGY.    Translated  by  WILLIAM  MACCALL.    With  Illus- 

trations.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
LILLY  (W.  S.)— 

CHAPTERS    ON    EUROPEAN    HISTORY.      With   an 

Introductory  Dialogue  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  215. 

ANCIENT    RELIGION  AND   MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  with  additions.     Demy  8vo,  125. 
LITTLE   (THE  REV.    CANON  KNOX}— 

THE  CHILD  OF  STAFFERTON.     Crown  8vo. 

THE   BROKEN   VOW.     A  Story  of  Here  and  Hereafter. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

LLOYD  (COLONEL  E.M.},  R.E.,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,   Woolwich — 

VAUBAN,  MONTALEMBERT,  CARNOT  :  ENGINEER 

STUDIES.     With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
LONG   (JAMES)— 

DAIRY  FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  93. 
LOW  (C.  R.)— 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.    2  vols.    Demy 

8VO,  ;£l    IDS. 

LOW  (  WILLIAM)— 

TABLE    DECORATION.      With    19    Full    Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  6s. 
LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONG.    2  vols.    Fcap  8vo,  125. 
THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC,     Fcap.  6s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED. 


MA  CDONALD  (FREDER1KA )— 

PUCK   AND   PEARL :  THE  WANDERINGS  AND  WONDER- 

INGS  OF  Two   ENGLISH    CHILDREN    IN    INDIA.     By  FREDERIKA   MACDONALD. 
With  Illustrations  by  MRS.  IRVING  GRAHAM.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

MALLET  (ROBERT}— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.     By  L.  L.  DE  KONINCK  and  E.  DIBTZ. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  ROBERT  MALLET.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

MASK  ELL  (ALFRED}— 

RUSSIAN    ART   AND   ART    OBJECTS   IN   RUSSIA. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Reproduction  of  Goldsmiths'  Work  and  other  Art  Treasures. 
With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 

MASKELL  (  WILLIAM)— 

IVORIES  :  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COL- 
LECTIONS.   With  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

MA  UDSLA  Y  (A  THOL}— 

HIGHWAYS    AND    HORSES.     With  numerous  Illustra- 

tions.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo. 


GEORGE   MEREDITH'S    WORKS. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Six  Shillings  each. 

DIANA   OF   THE   CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN   HARRINGTON. 

THE    ORDEAL    OF    RICHARD    FEVEREL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 

SANDRA   BELLONI.     Originally   EMILIA    IN   ENGLAND. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA  FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMFS   CAREER. 

THE   EGOIST. 

THE   SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT:  AN  ARABIAN  ENTER- 
TAINMENT; AND  FARINA. 

MERIVALE  (HERMAN  CHARLES}— 

BINKO'S   BLUES.     A  Tale  for  Children  of  all  Growths, 

Illustrated  by  EDGAR  GIBERNE.    Small  crown  8vo,  55. 

THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  95. 
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MILITARY    BIOGRAPHIES- 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  COL.  C.  B.  BRACKENBURY. 

With  Maps  and  Portrait.     Large  crown  8vo,  45. 

LOUDON.      A   Sketch   of  the   Military   Life   of   Gideon 

Ernest,  Freicherr  von  Loudon,  sometime   Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  Forces. 
By  COL.  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I.     With  Portrait  and  Maps.     Large  crown 

8vo,  45. 

TURENNE.     By  H.  M.   HOZIER.     With  Portrait  and  Two 

Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  45. 

PARLIAMENTARY    GENERALS    OF    THE    GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR.     By  MAJOR  WALFORD,  R.A.     With  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  45. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON       By   LIEUT.  -  COL.    COOPER 

KING.     Large  crown  8vo.     With  Portrait  and  Maps. 

PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY.     By  COL.  G.  B.  MALLE- 

SON,  C.S.I.     With  Portrait  and  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  GENERALS.    By  MAJOR 

AKTHUR  GRIFFITHS.     Large  crown  8vo. 
MOLES  WORTH  (  W.  NASSA  U)— 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND    FROM   THE   YEAR    1830 

TO   THE   RESIGNATION    OF    THE    GLADSTONE    MINISTRY,    1874. 
Twelfth  Thousand.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo,  1 8s. 

ABRIDGED    EDITION.     Large  crown,  75.  6d. 

MOLTKE  (FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  VON}— 

POLAND  :  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.  An  Authorised 

Translation,  with  Biographical  Notice  by  E.  S.  BUCHHEIM.     Crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 
MORLEY  (THE   RIGHT  HON.    JOHN),  M.P.— 

RICHARD     COBDEN'S     LIFE    AND     CORRESPON- 
DENCE.    Fourth  Thousand.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  £1  125. 

Crown  8vo  Edition,  with  Portrait,  73.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.    With  Portrait.    4to,  sewed,  is.     Cloth,  23. 

MUNT'/.  (EUGENE)— 

RAPHAEL :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.     Illustrated  with 

about  200  Engravings.     A  new  Edition,  revised  from  the  Second  French  Edition 
by  W.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.    Oxon.      Imperial  8vo,  255. 

MURRAY  (ANDREW),  F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC    ENTOMOLOGY.      APTERA.     With    nume- 

rous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED.  ,9 

NAPIER  (MAJ.-GEN.  W.  C.  E.)  - 

OF  Gm  JURY'S  OUTPOST  DUTY 


RECONNAISSANCE    AND     ON 
tion.     Crown  8vo,  55. 


NAPOLEON.     A  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  of 

EXlanat°r      N 


NECKER  (MADAME}— 

THE  SALON  OF  MADAME   NECKER.      By  VICOMTE 

D'HAUSSONVILLB.    Translated  by  H.  M.  TROLLOPE.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  T8s. 
NESBITT  (ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS.     With   numerous   Woodcuts.      Lame   crown    8vo 

cloth,  2S.  6d. 
NEVINSON  (HENRY}  — 

A   SKETCH   OF  HERDER  AND   HIS  TIMES.     With 

a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
NEWTON  (E.   TULLE  Y),  F.G.S.— 

THE   TYPICAL    PARTS    IN   THE    SKELETONS   OF 

A  CAT,  DUCK,  AND  CODFISH,  being  a  Catalogue  with  Comparative 
Description  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  35. 

N1LSEN  (CAPTAIN)— 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  LOG  OF  THE  "  HOMEWARD 

BOUND  "  ;  or,  Eleven  Months  at  Sea  in  an  Open  Boat.     Crown  8vo,  is. 
NORMAN  (C.  B.}— 

TONKIN;  OR,  FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.      With 

Maps.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
O'GRADY  (STANDISH)— 

TORYISM   AND   THE  TORY  DEMOCRACY.     Crown 

8vo,  55. 
OLIVER  (PROFESSOR),  F.R.S.,  6v.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  With 
109  Plates.  Oblong  8vo,  plain,  i6s.  ;  coloured,  ^i  6s. 

OXEN  HAM  (REV.  H.  N.}— 

MEMOIR  OF  LIEUTENANT  RUDOLPH  DE  LISLE, 

R.N.,  OF  THE  NAVAL  BRIGADE.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

SHORT     STUDIES,    ETHICAL    AND     RELIGIOUS. 

Demy  8vo,  125. 

SHORT    STUDIES   IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY.     Demy  8vo,  125. 
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PER  ROT  (GEORGES)  and  CH1PIEZ  (CHARLES)— 

A   HISTORY    OF   ANCIENT    ART    IN    PHOENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  WALTER 
ARMSTRONG.  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing  644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  10  Steel 
and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  425. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALD^EA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  452  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Imperial  8vo,  423. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  W.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  over  600  Illustra- 
tions. 2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  425. 

PETERBOROUGH ( THE  EARL  OF)— 

THE    EARL     OF     PETERBOROUGH     AND     MON- 

MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaunt) :  A  Memoir.  By  Colonel  FRANK  RUSSELL,  Royal 
Dragoons.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  325. 

PHCENICIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY   OF    ANCIENT    ART    IN    PHOENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing 
644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  10  Steel  and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  Imperial 
8vo,  425. 

PILLING  (WILLIAM}— 

ORDER   FROM    CHAOS  :    a  Treatise  on  Land  Tenure. 

Large  crown  8vo.     25.  6d. 
PITT  TAYLOR  (FRANK)— 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.    Selections  from  the  Tales 

of  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER  rendered  into  Modern  English,  with  close  adherence 
to  the  language  of  the  Poet.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

POLLEN  (J.  H.)— 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   SMITH'S  WORK.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND 

WOODWORK.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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POOLE  (STANLEY  LANE},  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.— 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  EGYPT.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  108  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo,  45. 

POYNTER  (E.  J.}t  R.A.— 

TEN    LECTURES    ON    ART.      Third   Edition.      Large 

crown  8vo,  95. 
PRINSEP  ( VAL},  A.R.A.— 

IMPERIAL   INDIA.      Containing   numerous   Illustrations 

and  Maps.     Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  £i  is. 

RADICAL    PROGRAMME,    THE.      From    the    Fortnightly 

Review,  with  additions.    With  a  Preface  by  the  RIGHT  HON.  J.   CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.P.     Thirteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

RAMSDEN  (LADY  GWENDOLEN)— 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    Illustrated.   Containing  46  Illustra- 

tions  from  Original  Drawings,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  2is. 

RAPHAEL  :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.     By  EUGENE  MUNTZ. 

Illustrated  with  about  200  Engravings.     A  New  Edition,  revised  from  the  Second 
French  Edition.     By  W.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.     Imperial  8vo,  255. 

REDGRA  VE  ( GILBER  T }— 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.     Translated 

from  the  German.     Edited  by  GILBERT  REDGRAVE.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  43. 

REDGRA  VE  (GILBERT  R.}— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  R.  A.  With  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

REDGRA  VE  (RICHARD}— 

ELEMENTARY     MANUAL     OF     COLOUR,     with    a 

Catechism  on  Colour.     24mo,  cloth,  gd. 
REDGRA  VE  (SAMUEL}— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and 
other  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  £i  is. 

REID  (T.    WEMYSS}— 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  FORSTER. 

With  Portraits.    2  vols.  demy  8vo. 
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RENAN  (ERNEST)— 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL  TILL  THE 

TIME  OF  KING  DAVID.     Translated   from  the  French  by  C.   B.  PITMAN. 
Demy  8vo,  145. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH.     Translated   from 

the  original  French,  and  revised  by  MADAME  RENAN.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 
REYNARDSON  (C.   T.  S.  BIRCH)— 

SPORTS    AND    ANECDOTES    OF    BYGONE     DAYS 

in  England,   Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  the  Sunny  South.     With  numerous 
Illustrations  in  Colour.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  125. 

DOWN    THE    ROAD:    Reminiscences   of  a   Gentleman 

Coachman.     With  Coloured  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  125. 
RIANO  (JUAN  F.)— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  43. 
RIBTON-TURNER  (C.  /.)— 

A  HISTORY  OF  VAGRANTS  AND  VAGRANCY  AND 

BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING.     With  Illustrations     Demy  8vo,  215. 
ROBINSON  (JAMES  F.)— 

BRITISH    BEE   FARMING.     Its   Profits   and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  55. 

ROBINSON  (y.  c.  )— 

ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.     With  20  Engravings.     Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d. 

ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Illus- 
trated by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.  15  Plates.  Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 

ROBSON  (REV.  J.  H.},  M.A.,  LL.M.— 

AN     ELEMENTARY     TREATISE      ON     ALGEBRA. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 
ROCK  ( THE  VER  Y  RE  V.  CANON),  D.  D.  — 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
ROOSE   (ROBSON),   M.D.,  P.C.S.— 

THE     WEAR     AND     TEAR     OF     LONDON     LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
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ROLAND  (ARTHUR}— 

FARMING  FOR   PLEASURE  AND   PROFIT.     Edited 

by  WILLIAM  ABLETT.     8  vols.    Crown  8vo,  55.  each. 
DAIRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,   FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND  CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE    OF  LAND,   IRRIGATION,   MANURES,  &c. 
ROOT-GROWING,   HOPS,   &c. 
MANAGEMENT    OF    GRASS    LANDS,     LAYING    DOWN    GRASS, 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  &c. 
MARKET    GARDENING,     HUSBANDRY     FOR     FARMERS     AND 

GENERAL  CULTIVATORS. 

R  USD  EN  (G.    W.},for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  in  Victoria— 

A  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.     With  a  Coloured  Map. 

3  vols.     Demy  8vo,  505. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  With  Maps.  3  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  505. 

"RUSSIA'S    HOPE,"    THE;     OR,    BRITANNIA    NO    LONGER 

RULES  THE  WAVES.     Showing  how  the  Muscovite  Bear  got  at  the  British  Whale. 
Translated  from  the  original  Russian  by  CHARLES  JAMES  COOKE.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

RUSSELL  (COLONEL  FRANK],  Royal  Dragoons— 

THE     EARL     OF     PETERBOROUGH     AND     MON- 

MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaunt) :  A  Memoir.   With  Illustrations.   2  vols.  demy  8vo,  325. 

SCIENCE   AND  ART :  a  Journal  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

Issu-d  monthJy.    3d.     See  page  39. 
SCOTT  (MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  DE   C.),  late  Royal  Engineers— 

LONDON  WATER  :  a  Review  of  the  Present  Condition  and 

Suggested  Improvements  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  Crown  8vo.  sewed,  as. 
SCOTT  (LEADER}— 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ART  IN  ITALY:   an  Illus- 

trated  Sketch.     With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations.     Medium  quarto,  i8s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON  (MRS.  }— 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.     Including  the  Mediterranean,  the 

^Egean,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Euxine,  and  a  voyage  down  the  Danube.     With  a 
Map.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

OUR   HOME   IN    CYPRUS.     With  a  Map  and   Illustra- 

tions.    Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

OUR    RIDE    THROUGH    ASIA   MINOR.     With  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  i8s. 
SEEM  AN  (O.)— 

THE   MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME,  with 

Special  Reference  to  its  Use  in  Art.     From  the  German.      Edited  by  G.   H. 
BIANCHI.     64  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

SHEPHERD  (MAJOR],  R.E.— 

PRAIRIE  EXPERIENCES    IN  HANDLING  CATTLE 

AND   SHEEP.    With  Illustrations  and  Map.     Demy  8vo,  xos.  6d. 
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SHIRR  EFF  (EMILY}— 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL  ;  a  New  Edition,  including  Frobel's  Letters  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
to  his  Wife,  now  first  Translated  into  English.    Crown  8vo,  as. 

HOME     EDUCATION     IN     RELATION     TO     THE 

KINDERGARTEN.     Two  Lectures.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
SHORE   (ARABELLA)— 

DANTE   FOR   BEGINNERS  :   a  Sketch  of  the  "  Divina 

Commedia."    With  Translations,  Biographical  and  Critical    Notices,  and  Illus- 
trations.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SIMMON DS  (T.  L.)— 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their   Preparation,   Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

SINGER'S   STORY,    A.     Related  by  the  Author  of  "  Flitters, 

Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor."    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
SINNETT  (A.  P.)— 

ESOTERIC   BUDDHISM.     Annotated  and   enlarged   by 

the  Author.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KARMA.     A  Novel.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

SINNETT  (MRS.)— 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THEOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo,  33. 

SMART  (HA  WLEY}— 

A   FALSE   START.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
SADDLE  AND  SABRE.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

SMITH  (MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK),  R.E.— 

PERSIAN  ART.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition. 

Large  crown  8vo,  as. 
STOKES  (MARGARET)— 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN   IRELAND.     With  106 

Woodcuts.    Demy  8vo,  75.  6d. 
STORY  (W.  W.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 

CASTLE    ST.    ANGELO.      With    Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  IDS.  6d, 
SUTCLIFFE  (JOHN}— 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  ART  STUDENT'S  GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  of 
Full-Grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages.  By  Dr.  G.  SCHADOW, 
Member  of  the  Academies,  Stockholm,  Dresden,  Rome,  &c.  &c.  Translated  by 
J.  J.  WRIGHT,  Plates  reproduced  by  J.  SUTCLIFFE.  Oblong  folio,  315.  6d. 
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TAINE  (H.  A.}— 

NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.     Translated,  with  Introduction, 

by  W.  FRASER  RAE.     Eighth  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  53. 
TANNER  (PROFESSOR],  F.C.S.— 

HOLT   CASTLE;  or,  Threefold  Interest  in  Land.     Crown 

8vo,  45.  6d. 

JACK'S     EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW     HE     LEARNT 

FARMING.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
TEMPLE  (SIR  RICHARD],  BART.,  M.P.,   G.  C.S.I.— 

COSMOPOLITAN  ESSAYS.  With  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

TOPINARD  (DR.  PA  UL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  PAUL 

BROCA.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

TO  VE  Y  (LIE  UT.  -  COL. ,  K.  E.  )— 

MARTIAL  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  WAR ;  or,  Military 

Law  and  Jurisdiction  in  Troublous  Times.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TRAILL  (H.  D.)— 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.     Being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dead.     Demy  Svo,  123. 

TROLLOP  E  (ANTHONY)— 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  in  8  vols.,  large  crown   Svo,  handsomely  printed,  each  vol.  containing 
Frontispiece.     6s.  each. 

THE    SMALL   HOUSE   AT 

ALLINGTON.    2  vols. 
LAST    CHRONICLE    OF 


THE    WARDEN  and  BAR- 
CHESTER  TOWERS.  2  vols. 
DR.  THORNE. 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 


BARSET.    2  vols. 

LIFE   OF   CICERO.     2  vols.     Svo.     £1  4s. 

VERON  (EUGENE)— 

ESTHETICS.     Translated  by  W.  H.  ARMSTRONG.     Large 

crown  Svo,  75.  6d. 

WALE  (REV.  HENRY  JOHN),  M.A.— 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  POCKET  BOOK,  from  1701  to 

1796.    'Author  of  "  Sword  and  Surplice."    Demy  Svo,  125. 
WALKER  (MRS.)— 

EASTERN   LIFE   AND   SCENERY,  with  Excursions  to 

Asia  Minor,  Mitylene,  Crete,  and  Roumania.    2  vols.,  with  Frontispiece  to  each 
vol.     Crown  Svo,  2 is. 
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WARING  (CHARLES}— 

STATE   PURCHASE  OF   RAILWAYS.      Demy  8vo,  53. 

WA  TSON  (  WILLIAM)— 

LIFE    IN    THE    CONFEDERATE   ARMY:    being   the 

Observations  and  Experiences  of  an  Alien  in  the  South  during  the  American  Civil 
War.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WHIST  HANDBOOKS.     By  AQUARIUS— 

THE  HANDS  AT  WHIST.     321110,  cloth  gilt,  is. 
EASY  WHIST.     321110,  cloth  gilt,  is. 
ADVANCED  WHIST.     321110,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

WHITE  (  WALTER)— 

A    MONTH    IN    YORKSHIRE.      With   a   Map.      Fifth 

Edition.     Post  8vo,  45. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

A  TRIP  TO  THE   SCILLY   ISLES.     With  4   Maps.     Third  Edition.    Post 
8vo,  45. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS,    THE.      Translated  from  the  German 

of  Marie  Petersen  by  CHARLOTTE  J.  HART.      With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

WORKING   MAN'S   PHILOSOPHY,    A.     By  ''ONE  OF  THE 

CROWD."     Crown  8vo,  35. 
WORNUM(R.  N.}— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT:  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Ninth  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

WRIGHTSON  (PROF.  JOHN),  M.R.A.C.,  F.C.S.,  6v.;  Examiner  in 
Agriculture  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  President  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Down  ton,  near  Salisbury  ;  late  Commissioner  for  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  &c.,  &c. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    AGRICULTURAL   PRACTICE   AS 

AN    INSTRUCTIONAL   SUBJECT.     With  Geological  Map.     Crown  8vo. 
WORSAAE  (J.  y  A.}— 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    OF    DENMARK,  FROM    THE 

EARLIEST   TIMES   TO  THE    DANISH    CONQUEST    OF    ENGLAND. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

YEO  (DR.   y.  BURNEY)— 

CLIMATE   AND    HEALTH    RESORTS.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  IQS.  6d. 
YOUNGE  (C.  D.)~- 

PARALLEL    LIVES    OF    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition.     12010,  cloth,  45.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely    printed    in    large    crown    8vo. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  IRELAND.     By  MARGARET 

STOKES.    With  106  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  45. 

A  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  75.  6d. 

FOOD  GRAINS  OF  INDIA.     By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A., 

F.C.S.,  F.I.C.     With  Numerous  Woodcuts.     Small  410.    6s. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  EGYPT.    By  STANLEY 

LANE  POOLE,  B.A.,  M.A.R.S.     With  108  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  45. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  :   A  Handbook  to  the  China  made  in 

England  during  the  i8th  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens  chiefly  in  the 
National  Collections.  By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  35. 

RUSSIAN    ART   AND    ART    OBJECTS    IN    RUSSIA:    A 

Handbook  to  the  reproduction  of  Goldsmiths'  work  and  other  Art  Treasures  from 
that  country  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  ALFRED  MASKELL.  With 
Illustrations.  45.  6d. 

FRENCH    POTTERY.      By  PAUL   GASNAULT   and  EDOUARD 

GARNIER.     With  Illustrations  and  Marks.     35. 

ENGLISH   EARTHENWARE:    A  Handbook   to   the  Wares 

made  in  England  during  the  ijth  and  i8th  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
in  the  National  Collection.  By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHUKCH,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  35. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   OF   DENMARK.     From   the   Earliest 

Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  J.  A.  WORSAAE,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
&c.  &c.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  35.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  PAGAN 

TIME.  By  HANS  HILDEBRAND,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  2S.  6d. 

PRECIOUS     STONES :    Considered    in    their   Scientific    and 

Artistic  relations,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.  With  a  Coloured 
Plate  and  Woodcuts.  25.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS   OF   INDIA.      By   Sir  GEORGE  C.  M. 

BIRDWOOD,  C.S.I.,  &c.     With  Map  and  Woodcuts.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 

TIONS  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    25.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL     ARTS     IN    SPAIN.      By   JUAN   F.    RIANO. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     45. 

GLASS.  '  By  ALEXANDER  NESBITT.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

as.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS'  WORK.     By  JOHN  HUNGER- 

FORD  POLLEN,  M.A.     With  numerous  Woodcuts,     as.  6d, 

TAPESTRY.  By  ALFRED  DE  CHAMPEAUX.  With  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  DRURY  E.  FORTNUM,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     2S.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  HANDBOOKS— Continued. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.   By  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A., 

Oxon.     With  Illustrations.     Sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  :   their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.    By  T.  L.  SIMMONDS.     With  illustrations.     75.  6d. 

FOOD  :    Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses. 

By  PROFESSOR  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.  Oxon.    Sixth  Thousand.    35. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.     By  ANDREW  MURRAY,  F.L.S. 

APTERA.     With  Illustrations.     75.  6d. 

JAPANESE   POTTERY.      Being  a  Native   Report.     With  an 

Introduction  and  Catalogue  by  A.  W.  FRANKS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.      With 

Illustrations  and  Marks.     25.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO   THE   SPECIAL    LOAN   COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     35. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS :    Historical  Sketches.     With  Numerous 

Illustrations.     35. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  DANIEL  ROCK,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     25.  6d. 

JONES  COLLECTION    IN  THE   SOUTH   KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM.     With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts,     as.  6d. 

COLLEGE   AND    CORPORATION    PLATE.      A  Handbook 

to  the  Reproductions  of  Silver  Plate  in  the  South  Kensigton  Museum  from 
Celebrated  English  Collections.  By  WILFRED  JOSEPH  CRIPPS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

IVORIES:    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIAEVAL.     By    WILLIAM 

MASKELL.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD- 

WORK.  By  JOHN  HUNGERFORD  POLLEN,  M.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts, 
zs.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.       By   C.    DRURY    E.    FORTNUM,    F.S.A.       With 

numerous  Woodcuts.     25.  6d. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    FOODS.      With  Microscopic  Illus- 
trations. By  JAMES  BFLL,  Ph.D.,  &c.,  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory. 
Part  I.— Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.     25.  6d. 
Part  ii.— Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  &c.     35. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS.      By  CARL  ENGEL.     With  nu- 

merous  Woodcuts.      2s.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled    from    the   Writings   and 

Addresses  of  RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  R.A.  By  GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE.  With 
Woodcuts.  2S.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK  SMITH,  R.E.    With 

Map  and  Woodcuts.     Second  Edition,  enlarged.     25. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. 


THE     ASHBURTON     EDITION. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed,  containing  all  the  Portraits 
and  Illustrations,  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  8s.  each. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     2  vols. 
SARTOR  RESARTUS  ;  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP,     i  vol. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.     I  vol. 

LATTER-DAY     PAMPHLETS— EARLY     KINGS     OF     NORWAY- 
ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  KNOX.     i  vol. 

LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.     3  vols. 
HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.     6  vols. 
CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.     3  vols. 


CHKAP     AND     UNIFORM     EDITION. 

23  vols.,   Crown  8vo,  doth,  £7  jx 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 
A  History.     2  vols.,  125. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL'S     LET- 

TERS  AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.     3  vols.,  i8s. 

LIVES     OF     SCHILLER      AND 
JOHN  STERLING,     i  vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL     AND     MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    4  vols.,  ^i  <s. 

SARTOR       RESARTUS       AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES,  i  vol.,  6s. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

i  vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM    AND    PAST    AND 

PRESENT,     i  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE 

GERMAN  OF   MUSiEUS,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.     i  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Goethe. 

A  Translation.     2  vols.,  125. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 

SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
7  vols.,  &  95. 


LIBRARY     EDITION     COMPLETE. 
Handsomely    printed,    in    34    vols.,    demy    8vo,    cloth,    £13    3s. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     With  a  Portrait,  75.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.    With  Supplement  of  1872.     Portrait  and  Plates,  95. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.   With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  95. 

ON   HEROES,   HERO   WORSHIP,   AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.    7s.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9s. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS.— LIBRARY  EDITION— Continued. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Portraits.     5  vols.,  each  gs. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     95. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.     With  Portrait,  95. 

HISTORY     OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10  vols., 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  95. 

EARLY   KINGS   OF   NORWAY;    ESSAY  ON   THE   POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN   KNOX;   AND  GENERAL  INDEX.     With  Portrait 

Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  gs. 

PEOPLE'S     EDITION. 

Messrs.  CHAPMAN  £  HALL  are  now  issuing  at  a  Cheap  Rate  in  a  popular 
form,  a  complete  Edition  of  CARLYLE'S  WORKS.  The  volumes  are 
handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  and  published  at  One  Shilling  each. 

SARTOR    RESARTUS.     Wiih  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle 

FRENCH    REVOLUTION.     A  Histoty.     3  vols. 

OLIVER   CROMWELL'S    LETTERS   AND   SPEECHES.     5  vols. 

With  Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

ON    HEROES    AND    HERO    WORSHIP,    AND   THE   HEROIC 

IN   HISTORY. 
PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

CRITICAL   AND    MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS.     7  vols. 
THE    LIFE   OF   SCHILLER,   AND    EXAMINATION    OF   HIS 

WORKS. 

To  be  followed  by 
LIFE   OF   JOHN    STERLING. 
LATTER-DAY   PAMPHLETS. 

HISTORY   OF   FREDERICK  THE   GREAT.     10  vols. 
WILHELM   MEISTER.     3  vols. 
TRANSLATIONS     FROM     MUS/EUS,     TIECK,    AND    RICHTER. 

2  VOls. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS   OF   NORWAY;  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox ; 

and  General  Index. 

CHEAP     ISSUE. 
THE   FRENCH    REVOLUTION.      Complete  in  I  vol.      With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  ss. 

SARTOR    RESARTUS,    HEROES    AND    HERO   WORSHIP,    PAST 

AND   PRESENT,  AND   CHARTISM.     Complete  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  23. 
OLIVER   CROMWELL'S   LETTERS   AND   SPEECHES.     Crown  8vo. 


SIXPENNY     EDITION. 

4/0,    seived. 

SARTOR   RESARTUS.     Eightieth  Thousand. 
HEROES   AND    HERO  WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS:  BURNS,  JOHNSON,  SCOTT,  THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 
The  above  in  I  vol. ,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS. 

ORIGINAL     EDITIONS. 

In  demy  8vo. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF   EDWIN    DROOD.     With    Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  75.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  £  i  is. 

THE    PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  ;£i  is. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ;£i  is. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Cloth,  £i  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by   Phiz. 

Cloth,  £i  is. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £i  is. 

BLEAK   HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

;£i  is. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  Cloth, 
j£i  is. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With  Seventy-five  Illus- 
trations by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  A  New  Edition.  Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £i  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE:  a   Tale  of  the   Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  .£1  is. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS:    Containing— The   Christmas    Carol; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  125. 

OLIVER  TWIST   and    TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES.     In   one 

volume.    Cloth,  j£i  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.     Cloth,  us. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  Separately.  With  Sixteen  Illus- 
trations by  Phiz.  Cloth,  95. 

%*  The  remainder  of  Dickens' s  Works  wre  not  originally  printed  in  demy  8vo. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS.— Continued. 

LIBRARY     EDITION. 

In  post  8vo.      With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  vols. ,  cloth,  £12. 


s.   d. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS 43  Illustrns.,  2  vols.  16 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY         39  „  2  vols.  16  o 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT       40  „  2  vols.  16  o 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  &  REPRINTED  PIECES  36  ,,  2  vols.  16  o 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES     36  „  2  vols.  16  o 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40  „  2  vols.  16  o 

LITTLE   DORRIT         40  ,,  2  vols.  16  o 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 38  ,,  2  vols.  16  o 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD          38  „  2  vols.  16  o 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND       40  ,,  2 vols.  16  o 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"          39  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

OLIVER  TWIST            24  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16  „  i  vol.  8  o 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS       8  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  &  AMERICAN  NOTES    8  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND          8  „  i  vol.  8  o 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 12  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "Household  Words,"  &c.  14  ,,  i  vol.  8  o 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  JOHN  FORSTER.  With  Illustrations. 
Uniform  with  this  Edition.     los.  6d. 


A    NEW    EDITION    OF    ABOVE,    WITH     THE    ORIGINAL    ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS,     IN    CROWN    8vo,    30    VOLS.     IN    SETS    ONLY. 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS.  -  Continued. 

THE    "CHARLES    DICKENS"    EDITION. 

In    Crown   %vo.     In  21   vols.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  £3  ids. 

s.  d. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS          8  Illustrations  ...  4  o 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 8            4  o 

DOMBEY  AND  SON           8            4  o 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 8            4  o 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD     8            4  o 

BLEAK  HOUSE        8            4  o 

LITTLE  DORRIT 8            4  o 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 8            4  o 

BARNABY  RUDGE • 8            3  6 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 8           „           ...  3  6 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND           4            3  6 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES      8            „           ...  3  6 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "Household  Words"...     8            „           ...3  6 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 8            „           ...  3  6 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES     ...     8            3  6 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS         8            „           ...  3  6 

OLIVER  TWIST       3            „           ...  3  6 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8           3  6 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 8           „           ...  3  o 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY        ...     8           3  o 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER        4           3  o 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.   Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.  7  o 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS          2  vols.  7  o 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS.— Continued. 

THE     ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY     EDITION. 
(WITH    LIFE.) 

Complete  in  32  Volumes.     Demy  8vot  los.  each  ;  or  set,  £16. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  really 
handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."    With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols.    With  Illus- 
trations by  Cattermole,  &c. 
BARNABY    RUDGE    and    HARD    TIMES.     2  vols.    With    Illustrations  by 

Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
AMERICAN    NOTES    and    PICTURES    FROM    ITALY.       i    vol.       With 

8  Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS   BOOKS.     With   17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A., 

Maclise,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS    STORIES.      (From   "Household  Words"  and   "All  the  Year 

Round.")    With  14  Illustrations. 
EDWIN     DROOD    AND    OTHER     STORIES        With    12    Illustrations    by 

S,  L.  Fildes. 
LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     By  John  Forster.    With  Portraits.     2  vols. 

(not  separate.) 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)  WORKS.— Continued. 

THE    POPULAR  LIBRARY    EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30   Vols. ,  large  crown  8vo,  price  £6 ;  separate  Vols.  4^.  each. 


An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  each  volume  containing  1 6  full-page 
Illustrations,  selected  from  the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper. 

SKETCHES   BY    "BOZ." 

PICKWICK.     2  vols. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY.     2  vols. 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols. 

DOMBEY  AND    SON.      2  vols. 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD.     2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

OUR    MUTUAL    FRIEND.     2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS   STORIES. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.       2  vols. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.      2  vols. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND  REPRINTED  PIECES.      2  vols. 

BARNABY   RUDGE.     2  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER. 

GREAT    EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE  OF  TWO   CITIES. 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES   FROM    ITALY  AND  AMERICAN   NOTES. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 
HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

In  22  Volumes.      Crown  4/0,  cloth,  £$  8s.  6d. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  53. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  55. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  55. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES  ;  and  other  Stories,  with  30  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  55. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.    BY  JOHN  FOKSTEK.  With  40  Illustrations.  Cloth,  55. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  cloth,  45. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustrations,  cloth,  43. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  cloth,  45. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  35. 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  33. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  33. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations,  cltfth,  35. 

AMERICAN   NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM   ITALY,  with  18  Illustrations, 
cloth,  33. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  35. 
HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 


THE    CABINET    EDITION. 

Now  Publishing. 

To  be  completed  in  30  vols.  small  fcap.  8vo,  Marble  Paper  Sides,  Cloth 
Backs,  with  uncut  edges,  price  Eighteenpence  each. 

A  Complete  Work  will  be  Published  every  Month,  and  each  Vohune  will 
contain  Eight  Illustrations  reproduced  from  the  Originals. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT,  Two  Vols. 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD,  Two  Vols. 

OLIVER   TWIST. 

GREAT   EXPECTATIONS. 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY,  Two  Vols. 

SKETCHES   BY   "BOZ." 

CHRISTMAS   STORIES. 

THE    PICKWICK    PAPERS,  Two  Vols. 

BARNABY    RUDGE,  Two  Vols. 

BLEAK   HOUSE,  Two  Vols. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY. 

EDWIN  DROOD ;    AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

THE   OLD   CURIOSITY   SHOP,  Two  Vols. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

DOMBEY   AND   SON,    Two   Vols. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  Two  Vols. 

To  be  followed  by 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 
MUTUAL  FRIEND,  Two  Vols. 
HARD   TIMES. 
REPRINTED   PIECES. 


33  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 
MR.    DICKENS'S     READINGS. 

Fcap.  Svo,  sewed. 

CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN   PROSE,     is. 
CRICKET   ON   THE    HEARTH,     is. 
CHIMES:    A   GOBLIN   STORY,     is. 
STORY   OF   LITTLE   DOMBEY.     is. 

POOR    TRAVELLER,    BOOTS   AT    THE    HOLLY-TREE 
INN,   and   MRS.    GAMP.     is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured   Plates. 

Being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     With  red  border  lines.     Small  8vo, 
red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  55. 


CHARLES    DICKENS'S    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLATES.      . 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  LEECH,  D.  MACLISE,  R.A.,  R.  DOYLE, 
C.  STANFIELD,  R.A.,  &c. 

Fcap.  cloth)  is.  each.      Complete  in  a  case,  js. 
A    CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN   PROSE. 
THE    CHIMES  :  A  Goblin  Story. 
THE   CRICKET    ON    THE    HEARTH:   A   Fairy   Tale   of 

Home. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.     A  Love  Story. 

THE   HAUNTED    MAN    AND    THE    GHOST'S    STORY. 


SIXPENNY    REPRINTS. 

READINGS     FROM     THE    WORKS     OF 
CHARLES     DICKENS. 

As  selected  and  read  by  himself  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.    Illustrated. 

A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL,  AND    THE    HAUNTED    MAN. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Illustrated. 
THE    CHIMES:    A   GOBLIN   STORY,   AND   THE   CRICKET 

ON    THE    HEARTH.     Illustrated. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    LIFE:     A    LOVE    STORY,    HUNTED 

DOWN,    AND    A    HOLIDAY    ROMANCE.     Illustrated. 

The  last  Three  Volumes  as  Christmas  Works, 

In  One  Volume,  red  cloth,  is.  £d. 
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SCIENCE   AND   ART, 

&  JTmtrnal  for  STeadiers  anti  £tu&ents. 

ISSUED  BY  MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED, 
Agents  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 

Council  on  Education. 
MONTHLY,    PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

The  Journal  contains  contributions  by  distinguished  men ;  short  papers  by  prominent 
teachers  ;  leading  articles  ;  correspondence  ;  answers  to  questions  set  at  the  May  Examina- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  interesting  news  in  connection  with  the 
scientific  and  artistic  world. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION. 

With  each  issue  of  the  Journal,  papers  or  drawings  are  offered  for  Prize  Competition, 
extending  over  the  range  of  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

There  are  thousands  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  teachers  connected  with  these  institutions,  although  engaged  in  the  advancement 
of  identical  objects,  are  seldom  known  to  each  other  except  thro'igh  personal  friendship. 
One  object  of  the  new  Journal  is  to  enable  those  engaged^in  this  common  work  to  com- 
municate upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  a  view  to  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
establishment  of  unity  of  action  in  the  various  centres. 


TERM'S  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE    YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION 3s.    Od. 

HALF       „  „  Is.    6d. 

SINGLE    COPY 3d. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
CHAPMAN  &   HALL,  Limited. 


Answers  to  the  Questions  (Elementary  and  Advanced)  set  at 
the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
May,  1887,  are  published  as  under,  each  subject  being 
kept  distinct,  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form  separately. 

1.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY ByJ.  H.  E.  Brock,  M.D.,  B.S. 

(Lond.) 

2.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION      

3.  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS     

4.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (Theoretical) 

5.  Ditto— ALTERNATIVE  COURSE 

6.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY 

7.  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

8.  PRACTICAL  PLAN  E  &  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

9.  ART — THIRD    GRADE.     PERSPECTIVE 

10.  PURE  MATHEMATICS 

11.  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  &  DRAWING 

12.  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE 

13.  SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT 

14.  HYGIENE 

15.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (Practical)  ... 

The  price  of  each  Pamphlet  will  be  2d.  net,  postage  included.    Special 
terms  will  be  given  if  quantities  are  ordered. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  n,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


H.  Adams,  M.I.C.E. 
J,  C.  Fell,  M  I.M.E. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Harnett,  M.A. 
J.  Howard,  F.C.S. 
W.  Hibbert,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
W.  Rheam,  B.Sc. 
H.  Angel. 
A.  Fisher. 
R.  R.  Steel,  F.C.S. 
H.  Adams,  M.I.C.E. 
Dr.  Webb,  B.Sc. 
C.  A.  Stevens. 
J.  J.  Pilley. 
J.  Howard,  F.C.S. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Edited   by   FRANK  HARRIS. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  ist  of 
every  month,  and  a  Volume  is  completed  every  Six  Months. 
The  following  are  among  the  Contributors  :  — 


GRANT  ALLEN. 

SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 

MATHEW  ARNOLD. 

AUTHOR  OF  "GREATER  BRITAIN.1 

PROFESSOR  BAIN. 

SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER. 

PROFESSOR  BEESLY. 

PAUL   BERT. 

BARON   GEORGETON    BUNSEN. 

DR.  BRIDGES. 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  BRODRICK. 

JAMES   BRYCE,  M.P. 

THOMAS   BURT,  M.P. 

SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P. 

THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 

EMILIO   CASTELAR. 

RT.  HON.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

MONTAGUE  COOKSON,  Q.C. 

L.  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 

G.  H.  DARWIN. 

SIR  GEORGE  W.  DASENT. 

PROFESSOR  A.  V.  DICEY. 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN. 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  M.P. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  FAWCETT,  M.P. 

ARCHDEACON  FERRER. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 

MRS.  GARRET-ANDERSON. 

J.  W.  L.  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 

SIR  J.  E.  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

EDMUND  GOSSE. 

THOMAS  HARE. 

F.  HARRISON. 

LORD  HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

PROFESSOR  R.  C.  JEBB. 

PROFESSOR  JEVONS. 

ANDREW  LANG. 

EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 


T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE. 

PROFESSOR  LEONE  LEVI. 

W.  S.  LILLY. 

MARQUIS  OF  LORNE 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  BART.,  M.P. 

THE  EARL  LYTTON. 

SIR  H.  S.  MAINE. 

DR.  MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

G.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  Q.C..M.P. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 

RT.  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

PROFESSOR   H.  N.  MOSELEY. 

F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  NICHOL. 

W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 

WALTER  H.  PATER. 

RT.  HON.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 

PROFESSOR  J.  R.  SEELEY. 

LORD  SHERBROOKE. 

PROFESSOR  SIDGWICK. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

HON.  E.  L.  STANLEY. 

SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 

LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING. 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 

DR.  VON  SYBEL. 

J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  F.  TALBOT 

(WARDEN  OF  KEBLE  COLLEGE). 
SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  BAKT. 
W.  T.  THORNTON. 
HON.  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 
H.  D.  TRAILL. 
PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 
A.  J.  WILSON. 
THE  EDITOR. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  at  2s.  6d. 
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